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WITH PORTRAITS, 




ADVERTISEMENTS, ; 

Homceopathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, recommend Cocoa as being the most Healthful of all 
beverages. When the doctrine of Homoeopathj was^ first 
introduced into this country, there were to be obtained no 
preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or accept- 
able to the Stomach ; the nut was either supplied in its crude 
state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little notice. 

JAMES EPPS, of London, Homoeopathic Chemist, was 
induced, in the year 18S9, to turn his attention to this subject, 
add at length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article perfectly 
jmre in its composition, and so refined by the perfect trltnra- 
tion It receives in the process it passes through, as to bo 
acceptable to the delicate stomach, and a most 

DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 



FOR GENEKAL.USB, 

EPPS'S COCOA 

IS DISTLNGDISHED FOR 

Its DeMons Aioma, Grateful Smoothness, and 
Invigorating Power; 

And to these qualities it is indebted for the adoption it now obtains as a 

BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. ^ 

DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 

Mix two tea-spoonfals of the Powder with as mnch cold Milk as will form 
a stiff paste ; then add, all at once^ a sufficient quantity of boiling Milk, or 
Milk and Water in equal portions to fill a breakfast cup. 

^-Ib., i-lb., and 1-lb. Packets, at Is. 6d. per lb. 
Sold In Labelled Packets only by Grocers and Druggistr 
In Every Town in Great Britain. ^ 



Manufactory: LONDON. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BUY FUKNITUKE 

At Wm. Brunton & Co/s, 

43, HENKY-STKEET, 

DUBLIN. 



Stoddart's Cabinet and Upholstery Rooms, 

8, HENRY-STREET, DUBLIN. 

For Good Yalae in Cabinet Fomitare, 
8, HENRT-STREET. 

For Firat-dass Upholsteiy Work in all branches, 
8, HENRY-STREET. 

For Original Designs, 
8, HENRY-STREET. 

STODDABT, PRACTICAL CABINET.MAKE3t, 

8, HENRY-STREET. ^__ 

JxuA Publi^ied, 



A Collection of One Hundred Irish Jigs, Conntry Dances, National Airs, &c., including 
" St. Patrick's Day, " Garryowen," " Brian Boromh's March,** Ac., full music size. " The 
best and cheapest selection published." Arranged by P. H. Hughes. Price 2b., Poet 
Free for 26 Stamps. 

Published by JOHN WISEHEART & SON, 

42, LR. SACKVILLE-STREET, fc 23, SUFFOLK-STREET. 

A variety of all the Modem Carriages in use, both new and second-hand; 
CARS, GIGS, DOG CARTS, &o., AT 




COLCLOXTGH'S COACH FACTORY, 

28, and 24, DUKE-STREET, off Grafton-street, DUBLIN. 
Established upwards of 50 years. Carriages lent on hire, with option to purchase. 

It is a 7AGT Worthy of Note, where to obUin a CIGAR of superior flavour 

at a moderate price. Have you tried 

Elveiy's, at 8d. each, or 5 for Is. I Elvery's, at IJd. each, or 10 for Is. 

Elvery*8, at 2d. each, or 7 for Is. | Elvery's, at Id. each, or 14 for Is. 

Roll and Fancy Tobaccos equally moderate in Price. One trial quite sufficient to secure 

a constant customer. 

HENRY J. EEVERT, 

IMPORTER OFOiaARS, TOBACCO, ETC., 

2, NORTH EARL-STREET, 

(FOUR DOOBS FROM 8ACKVILLE-STREET, RIGHT HAND SIDE) 

a 
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ARTHUR WHITENS 
Gunpowder Office, Sporting Ammunition 

AND WINDOW OLASS WAR^iKOUSE, 

34, BOOT-LANE, 
OPPOSITE MARY'S ABBEY, DUBLIN; 



MACKINTOSH AND COMPANY 

12, RUTLAND-SQUARE, DUBLTN, 

Having compIet<jd lUeir 

NEW BTTIT'E OF WAmS&OOMS. 

IlaT* now i Urge aaaiUonal Stock of PIANDFORTES auii nARMONIlTUa Hot SALJ 
or tUEE, on lenns which defy cumpetitba, 

OLD INSTRUMENTS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 



8, SUFFOLK*ST., Dublin. 

WILLXAIKE RSID 

Q&U: AMMARMAN REID, & COJ 

B^jgi to inform the Nobility and Gentry thit 
hn liu just f«c«lv«d s 

SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 
English & French GaBsinieres, 



Adipiod fof Uie present jMpAOOf and aolkiU 
an oarty lospection. 



RIDING HABITS. 

WILLIAM REID, 

Begs to faforni tlie Luclies of IreliLadi tbat h 
has just received ik large supply of 

HABIT CLOTHS, 

M(tde tip a/fer f/uUe a new dm^^ 

In puTticulnrly ealliug tho ntti^ntiotl of th* 
LfldisEi, he is eouddcntf should thej^ favor bin 
wiLh a caIIt ftnd select Apeclniens fp«dath 
made to si^lect from^ they will be convinood 
that m the artistic taffUs his Eetablijihmen 
will be found pM-emlaent, 
r^itrfna Pftft Free mk uppHraiion. Badp of Dru 
inUl t^ ntjieievft to f-xtcute from. 

^ SUFFOLKSTREET, DUBLIN. 



NEW WIKB TARIFF. 

THE SUBSCETBEH fd$p«ctfu11y directs the attention of all puties buving tbeif Wine 
in WOOD, and requiring them carefully FINED AND BOTTLED, ibfit be will atteni 
penonally where requin^d, with dean I'QTTLES, CORKS, HEN, and every other rej^ubiL 
on meet modenite tenna. The foregoing unprocedent«d adTaTttagoSi combined with hi 
pficticiil experimico for many years in the Wine Tradtj, are itrongly neeom mended aa tb 
means of effpcting a great saving to all who may favor him with their ordera. Pleaae Dot 
the iddroHji 

W. b: SQUIDB, 74, LR. GABDDfEB-ST. 



SMITH'S GLASGOW FUENITTmE POLISH 

IS admitted by all practical Cabinet makers to l>e tliL^ bot preparation used, for deanaioj 
am! polishing Calrtnet Fnmiturc, Papier Mach*, Japatined tfooda, &c. Sold in Bottii 
at Gd, 1&, 1».6d. 

THE BRITISH POUSH, Uaed enly apon Dinipg Table topi, will resist the action c 
hoi dishes or lirittida. Sold in Boltica at 2a. €d. To be had of all reapcctabt<^ Cabinet 
makf^rs Ironmotiffprfl, GriX'Cira, Dru^KistR» Si/:. 

WILLIAH KOBERTS, 95, UIDBLE ABBEY-ST., 

WHOLESALE Ai^EKT FUR [HELANP 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Gibson's Alterative and Condition Powder for Horses. 

THESE Powders can with confidence be recommended as a valoable preparation for pro- 
ducing a beautiful, smooth and glossy coat, keeping the Horse free fh>m humours, and 
in perfect condition ; also curing those troublesome disorders—the Grease, Swelled Legs, &c. 
Prepared only and sold in Packets at Is. each 

By JOHN b'BRIEBr, Chemist and Dros^^ist, 

{Late of J. O. BoiUau and Co.,) • 
25, OAPEL-8TREET, DUBLIN. 

Brown And Polson^s Pateiit Corn Flour, 

A well-known and highly esteemed Table Delicacy. 

Families would diieoung^ the substitution of inferior articles by refusing ro receive any 
packages but those'bearing the trade-mark and Brown and Poison's name in fhU, the same 
as supplied to her Majesty the Queen by order from Buddngham Palace. 

Th4 Lancet states "A similiur article has been common in America, but this is superior to 
anything of the kind khown. 

DOUBLE QUNS, breac h LOADERS, &o. 

iSuperior Double Fowlidg- pieces, 10 to 25 Guineas. Excellent Enfield Rifies, 908, and 
upwards. Improved Revolvers, 5 Quineas and upwards. Improved Breach Loaders, 15 to 
80 Qnlneas. 

£. Ik. BEItilY & CO., iGhin Makers, 

602, HEW OXFORO-STTIEET, lORDON, W.O.; 

Branch BtotAbliilunidnt, iSI5, Ozford-strieet, W., near Begfent OircuB* 



SnroLE and Doublb Riflbs, for Rook, Rabbit, and Sea-fowl Shooting. 

Impaovkd Double Rifles, ^nfield bore^ with Ck>nical Hoolds, from 10 Gruineaa. 

Ditto, with extra Barrels for Shot to same dtock, 20 Quineas and upwards. 

iSuperior ExFiBiiD and Small-bore Rifles, for Volunteers, price five Guineas and 
upwards, in great variety. Price Lists forwarded. 

Patent Revolvers, Saloon Pifttols and Rifles, Air Canes, 65s., &c, &o. 

Letters attended to/aithfnUj, as if the parties toere present 
Orders packed and shipped, or forwarded overland^ wOhoui dday or iroubie to 

purchaserM, 

WilLiaM IrbttNGER & CO., 

EAST INDIA, PALE, AND STRONG ALE BREWEHS, 

Abbey Brewery, Edinburgh^ 

E^TABLISilED 1749. 

A Laige Supply of these celebrated Ales always on hand Et 
JOHN BURKE'3 
64, MIDDLE A B B E Y - 8 T H E B T, DUBLIN, 
60LB AQBire. . . 

IRISH BOO OAK ORNAMENTS, 

PATRONISED BT THE QUEEN. ' 

SAHTTELS, 29, ITASSATT-STREET, 

MANUFACTURER of Bog Oalc Ornaments and Working Jeweller. New designs in 
Bracelets, Brooches, Ac Jewellery carefully Repaired on the premises. On hand, 
an assortment of Gold and Silver Watches, Gold Guanl and Albert Chains, Gold Rings, 
Pins, &C., with numerous Fancy Articles, suitable for Presents, at remarkably Low Prices. 

No. 29, nassau-stree:t. 

JJoj Oak Carver by appointment to his ExctUency tht Lord Liettftnant 



Al»Y£KTIg£HENT9. 



THE 



S, GEOReE^STREET, EDINBURGH. 



GOVERNOR: 

THE RiGirr HON. THE EARL OF ELGIN AHD KdCABDINK. 

BOARD OF OmEGTORS; 



CHARLES PEARSON, E«i„ C.A. 
JAMES ROBEItTSOSr, E»q., W.S. 
OEt>R()E ROSii, Juji., Ejq., Adfooite, 
ANDHKW VVOOD, Eiq., M.J>. 
ARCElIliALt) UDjl?«E, Fj^., C.A. 
(;KiJHGE PATTOS, Kn-, Adroe*ta, 
H- MAXWia.L IXGLIS, Ejq., W.SL 
WILLIAII JAS.BUNCAN. Es.!, Manager 
of the KfttlonQl Rank of ijcotJjuid- 

ACTUARY,— WILLIAM 



WnXIAM a WALKEJt, esq., Dl Btnr- 



fHOHAS M£N£I£9, Esq., Mcrehftnt, 

LeltH. 
JAMES DLTNCAN, Eftri.p Mcrehant Leltlw 
HEKRY DAVIDSON* Esq,, ilflr^hant 



THOMAS THOMPSON* 
SECRETARY,— D. CLUNIfi QREOOR. 
AUOITOH.-CHARLES PEARSON. BANKERS,— THE ROYAL UAMK OF SCOTLAND, 



LONDOH — 81, Lombard-street ; and 10, St. James* -street, 8,W. 



STEP WEST WALCOTT, Esq 

Creaccnt, ICcnfttiigtnii Fjirk. 
GEORGE T. BROOKING, Esq , of Thom« H. 

Brooklni;! A Cot* 14, Ni'W Rroul-Btrcet. 
P. P. BI.YTH» Eftr;,, &a. Wiiapole-Bt CftTcradJfii 

Sqmir^ 



BOARO OF DIRECTORS: 
17^ LAnadnnriic) 



J, FLEMtNG, Esq., of Me*srg. Roblnton Atid 
Memln^ of AusUn FrUrs, Director of tho 
London find County Bulk. 
Coionel J AS. ]10[.LAND. lata Quiir. Mast Gen^ 

Bombay, H Wc^tliotirae Fark.. W. 
J. R* THOMSON, Esq., of J. R. Thomson & Co , 
St. retorjiCh4q3l«ri, Cornhlll. 
RESIDENT SECRETARY.-SAM, R. FEROUSON. MEDICAL ADVISER.—Oa H. OLDHAM. 
RANKERS— LONDON AND COUNTV BANK. 
SOUICITORS,— >T«!iira. J, E. FOX A SON; Hesari, MLNET Jt 33dITH 



BUBLIU— 62i Upper Saokville-street 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
STR EDWARD BOROUGH, DART., Chttirman 



The Hon. ST. JOBH BUTLER, of Walaliesktini, 
ROBERT LONGFIELD, Eiq,, SLP , iW. Mcrrion- 



iqtuf«, SonUi. 



T^ILLIAM ANDKKWS, Esq., 4, NaW^u-itfeet. 
C. O. BURKli. K.(,r4., M titer Qt Common Pleis, 
St PhlUpX MRtuwn, l>iiblJii, 



RESIDENT SECRETARY|— ALEXANDER SUTHEftLAIfD. 



RESirLT of the BUStNE^ for ttt YEAR eadtn? Ifitb May, imi, u report4sd to tka Aantwl 
Otsnajfaa Mocting of tlie Compmiy, held on the 1 at NoTfmber, ie«L 
Huffmrnktrt^PrepaiaU for dvuratKi made Iq the Comptmi/ during th§ Fear mat 

m6Jorai*Hring * . . iCWfJtffi 4 

SPAf G»rr«qwiuf^n{F XjiupoI iVvHAinu &«^ . . , ^ * ' 

Th* AnntuU Mcvtnue wu *.»,,,,. 

The AtmmttlaUel Fund amovmied to .*,,.]'** 
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HOME ABSCRAKCE for Family rroy1<iioiis, 
MArrU^ SettlfimdQta uiil Lovi Securltlea. 

REDUCED RAtB* fdr pftTBCiiu wbo tuTs no 
Intention of proceeding abnud. 
No roiljictlOini nt to E^iicloaoe or VfiragH In anj 

way, 
AgeoelAj throiaghoitl tho United Kingdom, when 
rroposalBmiy be made and ProffiLQjm received. 



COLONIAL ANP FOREIGN ASStJRAKCfi. 

T DCAL IkMUHia and AgeucleB In aU the EnaUili 

XJ Culonjp^ 

Pri>pM|j ma¥ bo made, Pncmluma f^ecived, »iid 

Cla!fna wttltfd at rbo Col. & Foreign Agentiei. 
Hoftynte Kate« tppUcable to iJlfferont cllinat«i. 
LOANS, bi connecclon with Aseunincfi, to Militair 

OfQcen or otliorH ptoceedlng AbrtMd. 



Tke PROFITS ar« mtldaxS every R^e Yeirs. Didslon* took pluae In iSM inil lasft when larM 
additlMa vrore mmh tfl PoRclea. " 

TliB " HomB" and *• Furelgn" lYoapectuaes of the Compuiy may b« bad on appUcatlon, 

D. CLUNIE GREGOR, Serrttar^. WIU* THO& THOMSON* ^elWir^. 

r « '-FTCE^fi, G6flrge-it>*et, Bdlnburgb; Lom»oi(-ei, Lorobarfl ttieet, St 10, SlJamei^atwet, aW 
Du»^m^-4flv Upper SiMJkymo-stTMti GtAMov-flS^ St, Vincent- i^eet. 
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COLONEL BENTINCK, 

FOURTH ROYAL IRISH DRAGOON QVARSS. 




CAPTAIN ROBERTSON, 

FOURTH ROVAL lUlSH URACOUN UUARDS. 



THE ROBERTSON COURT MARTIAL 



AXTTHENTIC 

f REPORT OF THE TRIAL 

(BY COURT MARTIAL) 

Of 

CAPTAIN A. M. ROBERTSON, 

J'mnrlfe dlojal Irisfe) Jragoon ^narta, 



HELD AT THE ROTAL BARRACKS, DUBUN, ON. THE 6th OF FEBRUABT. 1861. 
AND FOLLOWINCr DAYa 



WITH PORTRAITS. 



DUBLIN : 

M'GLASHAN & GILL, 50, UPPER SACKVILLE-STREET. 

LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 

EDINBURGH : JOHN MENZIE8. 

1862. 



Brioadisr-Genbbal Thb Honorablb a. Gk)RDON, C.B. 

Colonel Philpotb^ R.H.A. 
LiEUTENANT-CoLONJEL FirzwiORAM, 15th HuBsars. 
Likutknant-Golonkl Best, 86th Foot. 
LiEUTEKAin^-CoLONEL OooDLAKE, Coldstream GoardB. 
Lieutenant-Colonel the Honorable R. M. Moncton, drd Hussars. 

LlEXTTBNANT-COLONEL FrAZER, 11th HuSSaTS. 

LiEXTTENANT-CoLONBL Keed, 14th Hossars. 

Major Hamilton, 87th Foot. 

Major Cobbe, 87th Foot 

Major Newton, B.H.A. 

Major Arbuthnot, R.H.A. 

BiAJOR Roe, Ist Battallion 11th Foot 

Major Parish, 45th Foot 

Major Neville, 4th Foot 

Brbvet-Majob C. Darby, 86th Foot. 



Colonel Brownrigo, C.B., D.A.G., was present as the Proeecator. 

Mr. Sergeant Sullivan and Mr. Charles H. Tandy, as Counsel, instructed 
by hit. Wm. BiiLWARD Jones, of the Firm of Nunn and Jones, Solicitors, appeared 
for Captain Robertson. 




I'lint^d hy Robekt C Gbbbabd, 29, Arran-quay, Dublin. 



COUET-MAETIAL ON CAPTAIN EOBERTSON. 



A GENERAL court-martial was opened on the 6th February, 18C2, in the Victoria 
Library Room, Royal Barracks, Dublin, to inquire into certain charges preferred 
against Captain A. M. Robertson, 4th Dragoon Guards. 

During the progress of the trial, which was an unusually protracted one, the. 
utmost interest prevailed in both civil and military circles. Throughout the entire 
proceedings the same interest continued to be felt, and the issue was awaited with 
the greatest anxiety. 

The following are the charges : — 

' ' First Charge — ^For conduct unbecoming the character of an officer and a gentle* 
man, and to the prejudice of good order and military discipline, in having, after being 
grossly and puhlicly insulted by Colonel Dickson, in London, at the Army and Navy 
Club, on the 17th of October, 1860, and after not succeeding in his endeavour to 
obtain an apology or redress for the same, and to have the difference adjusted be- 
tween them, failed to comply with the provisions of the 17th Article of War in not 
submitting the matter to be dealt with by superior military authority. 

*' Second Charge — For character unbecoming the character of an officer and agen« 
tleman, and to the prejudice of good order and military discipline, in having, after 
being grossly and publicly insulted by Colonel Dickson, in London, at the Army and 
Navy Club, on the 17th October, 1860, and after not succeeding in his endeavour 
to obtain an apology or redress for the same, and to have the difference adjusted 
between them, failed to take the proper lawful steps to vindicate his character. 

"Third Charge— For having behaved in a scandalous manner, unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman, in having stated, in a letter addressed by him to Major- 
General Forster, Military Secretary, and bearing date the 4th October, 1861, that 
he had submitted his application to retire ftom the army by the sale of his commis- 
sion, * entirely through intimidation,' he, the said Captain Robertson, then well 
knowing the said statemeut to be false. 

By order, ** J. 8. Bbownbigo, D.A.G. 

" Adjutant-General's Office, Dublin, Feb. 9, 1862.*' 

A Captain of the 1 1 th Hussars conducted Captain Robertson to the court. 

The official order from General Sir George Brown, directing the holding of the 
Court, having been read by the Judge-Advocate, that officer, by direction of the 
President, asked Captain Robertson if he objected to be tried by any of the officers 
named ? 

Captain Robertson replied that he had no objection to make to any of the officers 
forming the Court. 

The I*rcsident and members of the Court, as well as the Judge-Advocate, were 
then sworn in the manner prescribed by the Articles of War. 

The court was then cleared, and on its opening. 

The President asked Captain Robertson if he had any papers to hand in to the 
Court ? upon which 

Captain Robertson handed in a document, which was read by the Judge-Advocate, 
as follows : — 

•• I respectfully ask the Court to adjourn my trial until Monday next. Through 
some misapprehension, both my legal advisers and n^yself were under the impressiou 
that the Court could not be assembled at such an early period as this day. As lay - 
character and honour are imperilled by the serious charges which have b^n pre- 

1 



ferred against me, I hare thought it necessary to engage professional assistanoe to 
aid me in my defence, and, in consequence of the misapprehension to which I have 
alluded, my advisers are not prepared to meet the case on this day, or bestow upon 
it the attention and care which are essential for my protection, and, having entrusted 
the matter to their hands, I am wholly unable to conduct my own defence. I am 
informed by them that they have made such arrangements as will enable them to be 
present on Monday next. I, therefore, under these peculiar circumstances, trust 
that the Court will not now enter into the inquiry, but will grant me an adjourn- 
ment until that day. I may be permitted to add that the list of the names of wit- 
nesses proposed to b^ examined in support of the charges was not deliTered to rae 
until the evening of Tuesday last, the 4th instant 

Captain Robertson, by direction of the President, affixed his signature to the do- 
cument 

After a further adjournment, 

The President informed Captain Bobertson that the Court had taken his applica- 
tion into consideration, and had decided on adjourning the trial until Monday, 
February 10th. 

The President said before the Court adjourned he wished to say to Captain Bobert- 
son, as he had professional gentlemen concerned for him, he was of course, 
aware that all statements to the Court must come through himself. 

Captain Bobertson said he was aware of this. 



SECOND DAY— Monday, February 10th. 

The President asked Captain Bobertson if he was ready to proceed with the trial, 
and he replied in the affirmative. 

The President then directed the witnesses on both sides to withdraw, intimating 
to both parties that it was for their interest to see that none of their witnesses re- 
mained in court during the proceedings, as if they did they would l>e disqualified 
from giving evidence. 

The charges on which Captain Bobertson was arraigned were then read. 

The Judge Advocate : Captain Bobertson, how say you with regard to the first 
charge— are yon guilty or not guilty ? 

Captain Bobertson : 1 wish to read my plea (holding up a written paper). 

The President: That depends entirely on the length of it, and what it contains « 
It seems rather long. You have only to say guilty or not guil^ ; or if you have 
anjrthing to plead against the trial, that is a separate thing. 

Captain Biobertson : Shall I hand it to the Judge Advocate ? 

President : Yes. My only object is to keep within the proper forms. 

Captain Bobertson tiien handed the paper to the Judge Advocate, who, after read- 
ingit, 8aid*-»It is rather long, and I do not think the court should permit it to be re- 
ceived as a plea. It is not a plea in bar of the triid. 

President: If it is not a plea in bar, I do not think it can be received. 

Captain Bobertson then pleaded '* not guilty*' to the three charges severally, and 
added a written request— I respectfully ask the court to record my pleas as written, 
and let them be appended to the proceedings. 

The Judge Advocate then read the paper handed in as follows :— " With respect 
to the first charge, I respectfully submit that the 17th Article of War, upon which 
this charge purports to be founded, is not mandatory in its provisions, and does not 
create or point at any offence for which I can be tried by court-martial ; and that 
non-compliance with the course to which approbation is thereby accorded in the case 
stated in the said charge does not and cannot constitute conduct unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman, and to the prejudice of good order and mili- 
tary discipline. And I further respectfully submit that the charge as now preferred 
is vague and uncertain, and not within the said Article of War. But, inasmuch as I 
am most anxious that my defence on tliis trial should not rest on any matter having 
even the nppearabce of technicality, I Invite the fullest investigation into every cir- 
cumstance connected with the transactions out of which the said charge has arisen, 
and I therefore say that I am not guilty of it And with respect to the second charge 
now preferred against me, which for the first time I was informed of yesterday 
(Sunday, the 9th flay of February, 1862), I respectfully submit tliat the same is not 
within any of the Articles of War, and is not cognizable by court-martial ; and that 
the fame it so vague and uncertain as to render it unfairly embanassing to the 



person charged therewith. But for the reasons already stated by me» in my answer 
to the first charge, I si^ that I am not guilty of it. And to the third charge I say 
that I am not guilty of it. 

** Arthur M. Hobertsom, 

" Monday, 10th February, 1862." Captain 4th Dragoon Guards. 

The President : I see no objection to that if the other members of the court do not. 

The court was then cleared, after which 

The President said : The court have decided on allowing your written paper to be 
attached to the proceedings. There is one point more. The court proposes to take 
the two first charges first, and not to enter upon the third diarge until after the evi- 
dence upon the two first has been completed, and for this reason^-the witness to 
the third charge is the prosecutor ; and unless that course is adopted we shall be 
obliged to swear the prosecutor and take his evidence upon the tliird charge first of 
all. You will have to cross-examine him then ; and we should then have to revert 
to the other two charges, and all that time the first evidence of the Uiird charge will 
be standing over. That would be inconvenient to the court and I think to yourself. 
If you have any objection to that course, you will consult your friends. 

Captain Robertson : I have no objection. 

President : If you have no objection, I think it will facilitate matters on your part 
as well as on ours. You will understand. Captain Robertson, that Colonel Brown- 
rigg will be sworn at the latter stage of the proceedings. 

Captain Robertson : Yes, sir. 

Colonel Brownrigg then read a statement. He said he was in attendance by order 
of the militaiy authorities to conduct the prosecution, and prefer those charges 
against Captain Robertson, the prisoner before the court. One great singularity 
in the case about to be submitted to them was the extraordinary length of time that 
had elapsed since the occurrence of the circumstances which led to the twx> first 
charges on which the prisoner was now arraigned. This delay, however, has been 
entirely in favour of the prisoner. It would be advisable, in the first instance, to 
explain the circumstances under which the military authorities in this country be- 
came cognizant of that conduct on the part of Captain Robertson which had led to 
the Court being assembled tliere. On or about the 30th of September, Colonel 
Bentinck, commander of the 4th Dragoon Guards, called at his ofiace and requested 
him to peruse certain letters which he placed in his hands. A very cursory glance 
at these letters showed him that he could not but take oflScial cognizance of them. 
On mentioning that fact to Colonel Bentinck, he told him his object was to elicit hia 
ofllcial opinion as to the course to be pursued with regard to them. Accordingly he 
read them carefully over, and found that they contained charges of so serious a 
nature against Captain Robertson, that he deemed it his duty to lay the whole matter 
before tlie General Commanding the Forces in Ireland, with a view to obtaining hia 
instructions. The result was, that he telegraphed to Captain Robertson, desiring 
him to attend at his office on the following day, which he did. He then communi- 
cated to him the decision arrived at by Lieutenant-General Sir George Brown, after 
a careful consideration of the documents before alluded to, and in the following 
manner. He informed Captain Robertson that the allegations against him contained 
in the correspondence must be either true or false. That if they were true, he had 
conducted himself in such a manner as showed that he was unfit to hold a commis- 
sion in her Majesty's army ; and that if, on the other hand, they were fidse, it ap- 
peared to Xieutenant-G^neral Sir George Brown that the only means that now 
existed of establishing their falsehood, and of vindicating Captain Robertson's cha- 
racter, was an appeal to a general court-martiaL That under these circumstances 
it was for him to decide whether he would apply for permission to retire from the 
service by the sale of his commission, or whether he would submit the matter to the 
investigation of a court martial ; but that it had been going on for so long a time, 
and he appeared so determined not tu give any satisfactory explanation of his con- 
duct to the commanding officer in relation to a gross insult and threat of personal 
chastisement offered to him, that he must at once come to a decision, and adopt the 
one alternative or the other. At first there was some hesitation on the part of Ob- 
tain Robertson, and he hoped that some longer time might be idOforded to consider 
the matter. He told him, however, that Sir George Brown could not consent to 
any further delay, and that such delay was obviously unnecessary after the state- 
ment made by him in two of his letters, in one of which, dated the 20th May, 1861 , 
in reply to a letter dated the 15th of the same month, addressed to him by Major 
Jones, of the 4th Dragoon Guards, he stated, in reference to the insult offered to 
him, " I am now, however, determined either to have an apology or to obtain satis- 



faction in full." In another letter of the 4th of July, 1861, in' reply to one also 
from Major Jones, in which he wai called on to state what steps he had taken in 
reference to his promise contained in his former letter of May, he said, *' I decline 
having any farther communication with any one on that suhject, either now or at 
any future period." With those letters in Captain Robertson's handwriting before 
him, he told Captain Robertson that further delay was unreasonable, and that he 
must at once make up his mind either to submit to be placed under arrest, with a 
view to charges being framed against him by the commanding officer, or apply for 
permission to retire from the service. At the same time he repeatedly told Captain 
Robertson that he should distinctly understand that Sir George Brown had no desire 
to influence his decision either way, and that it was a question he was to decide en- 
tirely from himself, and be guided solely by his own feelings. He was anxious here 
to impress on the Court that in his conversations with Captain Robertson he was 
especially careftil of what he said, in consequence of circumstances regarding that 
officer which had come to his knowledge, and that he cautiously abstained from any 
expression which could in the remotest manner intimidate him in the decision to 
which he might come. After he had communicated with Captain Robertson in the 
manner he stated, he requested to retire for a short period, which he did ; and on 
his return to his room in ten minutes afterwards, he announced that after due con- 
sideration he had decided upon retiring from the service. He said to him, ** Now 
remember. Captain Robertson, I am to understand that this is your deliberate 
decision, founded on your own unbiassed judgment, without nny pressure ;" and he 
said, " Yes, certainly." He then went into the next room to write his application 
for leave to retirefrom the service, having first asked him to do it for him, which he 
declined ; and he then told him if he had made up his mind to retire from the service 
by the sale of his commission he had better add in his letter that he was willing to wai t 
for the price of a cometcy without interest ; and he said, ** Yes, I understand that.*' In 
a short time he returned with the letter, and having handed it to him, he addressed 
himself to Colonel Bentinck, requesting that he would recommend him for an adju- 
tancy in a yeomanry corps. He was further prepared to prove that pending his 
request to retire. Captain Robertson requested leave of absence, and that he 
then returned to Newbridge, commenced to negociate the sale of his commission 
with two officers, and when he failed to induce them to become purchasers, he 
made the unfounded statement which formed the third charge— namely, that 
it was entirely through intimidation that he had applied for permission to retire 
from the service. Ho had thought it advisable to enter thus fully into the 
particulars of the third charge, as to which he was himself a witness. He knew 
nothing himself of the matters whicli constituted the first and the second 
charges. The circumstances connected with the latter were the following : — 
On the 17th of October, 1860, Colonel Dickson, in the presence of Captain 
Durant, publicly insulted the prisoner in the Army and Navy Club in London, by 
accusing him of blackguard and cowardly conduct, and by shaking his fist before 
him, and threatening to horsewhip him. The prisoner employed Captain Henry to 
obtain an apology or redress, but failed in obtaining either ; and up to this time the 
prisoner had neglected to place the matter in the hands of his commanding officer, 
in order that it might be dealt with by him, and to take the proper and lawful steps 
to vindicate his honour and character. The mode in which he proposed to prove the 
first and second charges were — first, by calling in Colonel Bentinck, the prisoner's 
commanding officer, who would prove that on or about the 9th May, 1861, he first 
became accidentally aware of what occurred seven months before ; and that during 
the interval the prisoner had repeated opportunities of placing the matter in the 
hands of his commanding officer, and. that he had failed to obtain the redress and 
apology which it was his duty to demand. His course of action, however, which was 
clearly pointed out to the prisoner by the 17th article of war, was entirely 
neglected ; and he remained contented to submit to the epithets of ** coward ** 
and '* blackguard," as applied to him, and the threats which had been used, 
until, in consequence of the perpetrator of those insults, Colonel Dickson, 
having alluded to them to Colonel Bentinck, the prisoner was first called 
upon for an explanation. Major Jones would prove that by order of the command- 
ing officer he wrote to Captain Robertson on the 15th of May, 1861, for the explana- 
tion ; and he would prove the receipt of a letter, in reply from the prisoner, dated 
the 20th of May, which would be laid before the Court. In that letter the prisoner 
declared with graphic distinctness the whole catalogue of insults he hsd received 
from Colonel Dickson. He stated the means adopted by him to obtain an apology 
frotu his insulter, and Colonel Dickson's distinct rcfiiiral to have «an)rthing to say to 
him ; and he concluded his letter by expressing a determination to extort an ample 



apology, or to obtain some settlement In July, nine monthi after infliction of the 
insult, and the endurance of the epithets of blackguard and coward, this officer, 
holding her Majesty *8 commission, was still without explanation, apology, or redress. 
He had failed by his own means, or those of his friends, to adjust the difference ; 
and he had made no attempt whatever to yindicate his honour by the obvious 
remedy framed to meet his case— namely, by submitting the matter to his command- 
ing officer. Notwithstanding that, and the disgrace that must inevitably attach to 
a regiment comprising him, there was still open to him a locut penitentia — ^there waa 
still a city of refuge for him to flee to, for again in July, 1861, Msgor Jones wrote 
to him asking in what manner he had attempted to obtain an apology. On the 4th 
of July he wrote an answer, in which he summarily disposed of the matter, by 
declining any further communication about it He certaixUy condescended to give 
a reason for that, which was, that the subject bad been laid before the Lieutenant- 
General commanding the district It was, therefore, necessary to explain, as he 
should do by the evidence of Colonel Bentinck, that the prisoner alluded to the fact 
of tlie General Officer commanding the district in which he was then serving having 
declined to order the assembling of a court of inquiry to examine into the case, for 
the plain reason that nothing could be elicited by such a procedure, as neither 
Colonel Dickson nor Captain Durant, nor another witness, could consent to attend 
— a fact of which Captain Robertson was aware. It would appear that about the 
time the prisoner declined any further communication. Colonel Bentinck was on 
leave of absence, but on his return he again took up the matter, and after conmiu- 
nication with his military superiors, was advised to bring the prisoner's conduct under 
the notice of the Inspector-General of Cavalry. The 4th Dragoon Guards were 
then going to Ireland, and their inspection was postponed until after their arrival in 
this country, and tlien the matter was brought under consideration, as he had 
already explained. Considering the gravity of the matter, that it had hung over 
for so long a tune, and had been productive of so much scandal, the General Officer 
commanding in Ireland did not feel disposed to allow another day to pass, and there- 
fore directed him to take the steps which had been taken. After the prisoner had 
been granted the indulgence of leave of absence pending his retirement from the 
service, by the mis-statement contained in his letter to the Military Secretary of 
the 4th of October, 1861, he induced the Commander-in-Chief to delay the steps in 
progress for his leaving the army ; and on this coming to the knowledge of Sir 
George Brown, he directed that no more leave should be given to the prisoner, but 
that he should be ordered at once to join his corps for the purpose of having 
charges brought against him. The prisoner, however, pleaded sickness, and ob- 
tained two months' leave of absence on the recommendation of the Medical Board. 
On his return he was placed under arrest, and proceedings were forthwith insti- 
tuted against him for his trial by this court-martiaL Mr. President and members- 
Colonel Brownrigg continued — the alterations which of late years have been made 
in the military code in reference to those cases where an officer may have had the 
misfortune of either giving or receiving offence, injury, or insult, have had the 
effect more than ever of makiog a court-martial a court of honor ; and therefore 
it is a matter of congratulation to me that this Court is composed of officers of high 
character and military experience ; and it becomes almost superfluous to point out 
to you the necessity of excluding from your thoughts, and, if possible, from your 
memories, the remarks made in reference to this matter by the public press. I 
believe the present case is the first instance of an officer being brought to trial 
under the 17th article of war as well as the 109th. The former article was framed 
expressly for the purpose of removing all possible pretext for an officer to fight a duel 
with another officer or with any other person. Its wording with this view is so 
plain and precise that it cannot be misconstrued ; and I must especially call the 
notice of Uie Court to this fact, inasmuch as the prisoner attempts to exculpate 
himself by the appearance of having challenged hia accuser to a hostile meeting; 
whereas this fact, if proved, would render the prisoner amenable to another 
charge, but would in no way relieve him from the present charge. The prisoner 
now is charged, not for not fighting a duel, but for having neglected to report to 
his commanding officer, for having failed to obtain an apology, and for having 
neglected to vindicate his character. It is not for us soldiers to raise any question 
as to whether that 17th article of war is good or bad, or whether it suits the re- 
quirements of the army or not. It is framed for our rule and guidance; it declares 
the wishes of our Sovereign, which should be law to an officer and a gentleman ; 
and it is for us to comply with its provisions, and to administer justice. In the 
course of the proceedings I shall, if necessary, appeal to the Court to exclude fh>m 
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the evidence on every side all matters not strictly relevant to the charges on which 
the prisoner is arraigned. As prosecutor it is my duty to bring the charges before the 
Court, and on the facts the Court will form its own conclusion. If I succeed in estab- 
lishing the two first charges it will be for you to decide whether my proofs amount to a 
conclusion against the prisoner of conduct unbecoming the character of an ofiicer 
and a gentleman. I am prepared to prove, with regard to the third charge, that no 
intimidation whatever was used to induce the prisoner to retire from the armj; 
that he himself assured me that his application so to retire was the result of his 
own decision, without any pressure or threat of evil consequences; and that there- 
fore the allegation contained in his letter addressed to Major-General Forster, dated 
4th October, 1861, was untrue. It is for the Court, with these facts, to pronounce 
whether this conduct is scandalous and infamous, and whether he has or has not 
been guilty of falsehood. I cannot conclude this address without expressing how 
extremely distastefiil it is to me to appear, for the first, and I hope the last time, as ^ 

prosecutor against an officer ; and I venture to add that I have not the slightest 1 

personal interest in the result of this trial beyond those of maintaining the disci- 
pline and upholding the character of the British army, and that I undertook the 
present disagreeable duty by the orders of my military superiors. 

Captain Robertson applied for a copy of Colonel Brownrigg's statement. 

Colonel Brownrigg objected. 

The court was cleared, after which 

The President intimated that the Court thought it but fair to grant a copy of the 
document to Captain Robertson, but they would not adjourn the proceedings for the 
purpose. 

Colonel Brownrigg : I must again protest against his receiving the statement. My 
name is attached to it, and I know not what use the prisoner may make of it. It 
contains serious allegations against the prisoner, and I think he should not get it. 
I might have spoken the matter if I wished. 

The President said that Colonel Brownrigg's protest had been already entered. It 
would be entered again, but the Court thought it fair to grant the statement 

Colonel Brownrigg repeated his request that his protest should be entered. 

The President then intimated to Colonel Brownrigg that he was at liberty to call 
'Colonel Bentinck, as he desired to examine him first. ""^ 

Captain Robertson : If Colonel Bentinck is to be examined first, I would ask that 
his evidence be confined to the first two charges. 

The President : No doubt ; we have so arranged. 

Colonel Bentinck sworn and examined : On the 9th of May, 1861, I was walking 
in 'Rotten-row, when I met Colonel Dickson, with whom I wns personally ac- 
quiinted ; in the course of conversation he informed me that he had occasion to use 
the following expressions towards the prisoner in the Army and Navy Club, London. 

The President : I think we should get those expressions fVom Colonel Dickson 
himself. 

Colonel Brownrigg: I am prepared to prove that the first knowledge Colonel 
Bentinck had of the matter was through Colonel Dickson. 

After some discussion Colonel Bentinck resumed : He informed me that he had 
occasion, at the Army and Navy Club, on or about the 17tli October, I860, Captain 
Durant and another gentleman named Cooper, I believe, being present, to make 
useof the following expressions— f>^ 

The President : You may mention the nature of what Colonel Dickson brought to 
your notice, but you are not to state the words. 

Colonel Bentinck : He said he called him guilty of cowardly and blackguard con- 
duct, and when he had finished some legal proceedings that were pending between 
them he threatened to come down to Birmingham and horsewhip him in the presence 
of his regiment ; he also made use of expressions towards the prisoner which, being 
of a private nature, I do not think myself justified in repeating. Colonel Dickson, 
mt the time when he made that observation to me, requested that I would consider 
it confidential; I told him that was a matter for consideration, and fortunately met 
him again the same afternoon in Piccadilly ; I begged of him to repeat the observa- 
' tions which he made in the morning, which he did, and I then told him I should con- 
sider it my duty to call upon the prisoner for an explanation ; on my return to the 
regiment two days afterwards, at Birmingham, I discovered that Major Jones and 
- Captain Sullivan were already acquainted with the circumstances of the case ; on the 
morning of the 16th of May. 1861, I informed Captain Robertson of the expressions 
• Oolonel Dickson had stated he used towards him in the presence of Major Jones and 
^ptain fittnter, and desired him to give me a written explanation of what actually 



took place between him and Colonel: Dickson on or about tbelTth of Oetob^t 16^* 
He forwarded to me a written alatementon or about the 22nd of the month, which, 
I beliere, is before the Court 

Prerident : Wie hare nothing before the Coort. 

Colonel Bentinck : Besidei verbal^ conmmnicatiog myielf, I ttirected Major Jones 
to write to htm officially, and to gire a written atatement Colonel Bentinok then 
read the letter of Captain Bobertson, as fc^ows : — 

*<fiarrack,Birmmgfaam,Miqr^ 1861. 

'*SkR,->InTeply to your commnnioation of the 15th instant,, relative to tlieinsnlt 
offered to me by Colonel Dickson at the Army and Navy Club in October last, I 
have the honour to acquaint you, for the infbimation of Cotoiiel Bentinck and my 
brother officers^ that on or about the 17th of October iast, at oruabGnt the hour of 
seren o'clock in the evening. I was at the Army and Navy Club, aad.saw lientenant- 
Cdonel Dickson sitting down in the hall, talking to another 0entleman whom I did 
not know. A short time afterwards I inquired Arom one of.tiie jervants if Cokmel 
Dickson was dining there ; and upon reoeiving an answer.in the affirmative, I re- 
quested, to know if his dinner was finidied, and received a reply that he and the 
. gentlemen he was dining with were at their wine. I then sent a message to Colonel 
Diokson, requesting an interview of a few minutes on business, and l^e ref^ly was 
that anything I had to communicate could be done in writing. I am not quite cer- 
tain if I sent another verbal message, but I eventually sent a (written) request for 
an interview, but received no answer. About three-quarters of an hour afterwards 
I was sitting in the hall of the club, when Colonel Dickson came across to where I 
was. I immediately apologised to him for disturbing him at dinner, and said that 
I was anxious to know when some legal proceedings then pending between us would 
be settled, it having been going on for a long period. His answer was, that thev^ 
would be soon settled, and he added, * When I have settled with you legally, I wiU 
settle with you otherwise.' My answer was, • Very well, whenever you please.' 
There was no one present during this conversation. Colonel Dickson then crossed 
the hall to where a friend of his (Captain Durant) was standing, and in a few seconds 
called out that he wished to speak to me ; and upon my going to him, he said to 
Captain Durant, * This is Captain Robertson of the 4th Dragoon Guards— he is a 
blackguani, and I will horsewhip him before his regiment,' or words to that cffiact. 
My answer to this was, that two can play at that game, and that 1 should give him 
as good as he gave me. I then walked away. I now beg to state that Colonel 
Dickson is trustee of my marriage settlement On the next morning I met Captain 
Henry, late of my regiment, in the club, and I explained the whole matter to him, 
and requested he would act as my friend, to whom for further information I refer 
you. In conclusion, I beg to state tiiat I was then quite willing and ready to resent 
the insult. I sent a friend of mine, Mr. Owen, in the absence of Captain Hennr, 
who was unavoidably detained in Ireland, demanding satisfaction, and he distinctly 
refused, in writing, to have anytiiing whatever to do with me. My firm conviction 
is, that Colonel Dickson has been and is now sheltering himself under his legal con- 
nection with me, and was spreading false reports, wiSi a view to prejudice me in 
the public opinion ; whereas, I have no hesitation in saying, that he was all aUmg 
really afraid to meet me. I am now determined either to have an ample apology or 
to obtain satisfsustion in full. — I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant* 
** ABTHn&.BoB£BT80N, Captain 4th Dragoon Guards.' 

Having read the above letter of Captain Bobertson, Colonel Bentinck stated that 
on the day he received it he forwarded it to Colonel Dickson, from whom he re- 
ceived the following reply •— 

''London, May 28, 1861. 

** SxB->In acknowledging your letter of the 23rd of May, 1861, and its indo- 
stkres, I beg to inform you that I reopen the question between Captain Robertson 
and myself out of courtesy to Colonel Bentinck, with whom I have oeen acquainted 
many years, and not fjrom considering myself in any way obliged to do so 
after so many months have elapsed since the affair in question took place. 
With regard to Captain Robertson's statement, I distinctly affirm it to be 
most inaccurate in many details, and totally and wilfully false in its conclu- 
sions. I never refused to meet Captain Robertson. I am fully prepared to 
do so. He never called me out. I was only asked to withdraw my insulting lan- 
guage and threats, which I refused to do. I waited for further proceedings on his 
part for several days. Captain Robertson, on the 17th of October, 1860, persisted 
three times in endeavouring to see me about some business, during the hour I was 
at dinner, which I declined to do ; but be waylaid me in the most ciffen#we manner 
in the hall of the club while waiting for my mends to go ^ the opera. I told 14m 
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' This is no place for bnsineu ; you know I hare uothing to lajr to you, but as you 
hav^ chosen to force yourself on me in this ungentlemanlike way, wlien I have 
done with you legally I will horsewhip you for your cowardly and black^^uard con- 
duct and jour impertinence to myself, if it were to be before your regiment,' and I 
shook my fist in his face. Captain Durant was close by, and I calleid him to bear 
witness to what I said, and I repeated the above language in his presence. It is a 
deliberate and wilful lie to say that I sheltered myself under any legal connection 
witb Captain Robertoon. It is a subterfuge and an afterthought his stating so now ; 
and the rest of his allegation against me is wilfully false, and I treat it with con- 
tempt." 

The letter was banded in. The prisoner applied for a copy of the letter. 

The Ftesident said he saw no objection, and a copy would be supplied. 

Colonel Bentinck continued : On receipt of that letter fh>m Colonel Dickson I 
forwarded these letters and other correspondence to the General Commanding in 
the district, requesting that a court of inquiry might take place. The answer I 
received from the Adjutant-General was that a court could not be granted, inas- 
much as the witnesses were civilians, and their attendance could not be compelled. 
Colonel Bentinck read the reply, which stated that an inquiry would not elicit more 
about the matter than was alrc»idy known, and handed in four other documents 
constituting the remainder of what he forwarded to the commanding officer of the 
district. 

Colonel Bentinck's examination continued : I informed the Assistant Acyutant 
General that I would not feel myself justified in filing a charge against Captain 
Robertson unless the case was previously investigated by a court of inquiry, and I 
beg to state in court that my sole object in reporting the circumstance to the gene- 
ral commanding the district was to give Captain Robertson an opportunity of vindi- 
cating his character as an officer and a gentleman. 

The President said he thought there was no necessity for stating that. 

The Judge Advocate then read over the depositions of Colonel Bentinck. 

Colonel Bentinck : It was only on the 9th of Ma^, 1861 , that I became acquainted 
with the nature of the charges preferred against lum. 

By the Prosecutor; Has Captain Robertson at any time submitted the matter of 
difference between himself and Colonel Dickson to you in order that it might be 
dealt with by you as his commanding officer ? — No. 

Cross-examined by the prisoner : Say when was the first communication which 
you had with me relative to Colonel Dickson's affair ?— I think on the morning of 
the 15th of May ; I might have had one on the evening of the 14th, but to the best 
of my belief I don't think I had one before tlie I5th of May, 1861. 

Did you tell me to write out a statement of che matter ?~I did. 

President : Captain Robertson, I don't want to restrict you in your line of exami- 
nation, but I think this is already on record. 

Captain Robertson : I don't wish unnecessarily to take up the time of the Court, 
but we don't think it is sufficiently on the record for our purpose. 

The Judge Advocate then read the portion of Colonel ^ntinck's evidence referred 
to by the question. 

Captain Robertson : Is the statement which has been handed to the Court the 
statement that I made in consequence ? 

Colonel Bentinck : He commenced making a verbal statement on the morning of 
the 15th of May, and I begged that he would not enter into it, that I should think 
It necessary for him to put the statement in writing. I gave him a week to con- 
sider, and until that time I begged that he would not associate with the officers, or 
go into the messroom. 

Captain Robertson : I would respectfully suggest to the Court that Colonel Ben- 
tinck would answer the question put to him simply. 

President : I think Colonel Bentinck is very fairly entitled to go on as he is doing. 

Captain Robertson : In that written statement I referred you to a statement of 
Cat)tain Henry and a letter of Mr. Owen. Is the statement of Captain Henry which 
you have handed in, that which was referred to by me ? — ^I believe it is so ; I am not 
aware of any other statement of Captain Henry. 

Was Mr. Owen's letter enclosed in an appendix to my statement?— No. 

Did I state to you on that occasion that I placed myself in the hands of Captain 
Henry, and had been guided by his advice ?— I believe you did. 

After reading that statement which I handed to you, did you not tell me that you 
Were not satisfied, and that Captain Henry did not act with sufficient energy, or 
words to the like purport or effect?--I don't know ; I told him I considered his ex- 
pUnation unsatisactoi/ 



Captaiii Bobertflon : Pardon me, sir, that is DOt a distitict mitwer to the question. 

Colonel Brownrigg : As prosecutor, I don't think the question of Captain Henry's 
energy has anything to do with the case. I submit that the Judge Advocate has no 
right to giye an opinion as to Captain Henry's energy. 

President : It is merely a statement of what passed at the time ; that is the way I 
interpret it. 

Judge Advocate . Is this your answer ? 

Colond Bentinck : I considered his explanation unsatisfactory. 

President : Is that your only answer ? 

The Judge AdTocate again read the question. 

President : Have you any recollection of having said that or not ? 

C(dond Bentinck : I cannot say that I have any distinct recollection of having 
said that I considered Captain Henry did not use sufficient energy, but I might have 
done 80. 

Captain Robertson : Did you then say to me I should have insisted on Captain 
Henry sending a challenge to Colonel Dickson on my behalf, or words to the like 
purport or effect ? 

Colonel Brownrigg protested against the witness being obliged to answer that 
question. 

President : I can see no objection to have the question answered. 

The court was then cleared, and on its being declared open, 

The President said the Court has decided that the question may be put ; but the 
witness is at liberty to answer it or not, just as he pleases. 

The Judge Advocate again read the question. 

Colonel Bentinck : I should like to have the previous question asked me ; repeat 
it again, if you please ? 

The Judge Advocate read the previous question, and the answer which had been 
given to it by the witness. 

Colonel Bentinck : I beg leave to state that I have no distinct recollection of 
making use of all the distinct expressions stated in the question. 

Captain Robertson : Have you any recollection ? 

Witness : I have answered the question. 

President : The question has been answered before, and he has given an answer 
which he was not obliged to give; and I think you had better not press it 

THIRD DAY— Tuesday, Februaby 11th. 

The members of the court having assembled. 

Colonel Brownrigg (the prosecutor) said : Before the proceedings commence, I am 
anxious to expunge from my address one word which entered it rather by a slip of 
the pen than from any other reason. I was anxious to keep as close to the wording 
of the charges against the prisoner as possible ; and in that part of my address where 
I referred to my ability to prove the third charge, I put into the address the words 
*' scandalous and infamous," as characterising the prisoner's conduct should that 
charg be proved. I am anxious to expunge the word *' infamous." 

The President : It is not in evidence ; it is merely a statement. (To Captidn Ro- 
bertson) — Have you any objection to its being expunged? 

Captain Robertson : No ; not the slightest 

The President : No; I should think not The insertion of the word was an over- 
sight caused by accident. 

Captain Robertson: The whole of the prosecutor's statement has appeared in 
public print 

The President : That is what I gave the caution about. I mentioned that if the 
publication of the proceedings would be injurious to you, it was hoped that it would 
not be necessary to prevent it. If you make any application to the court with re- 
gard to the publication of the proceedings, the court is quite prepared to consider it 
But as to the word alluded to, it amounts to a clerical error, which, I believe, it.ia 
usual to correct 

Captain Robert on : I have no objection at all. 

The President : Then I shall scratch it out of the document Tlie President then, 
addressing the gentlemen of the press present, said the least that could be done was 
to rectify the error in print. 

Captain Robertson: That was my reason for calling the attention of the court 
to it 
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The QroBfr-eKMniiMition of Colonel BeDtlnck bj the prisoner wm tiheii proceeded 

with. 

Hy desire of the President, 

The officiating Judge AjiTocMe read the last question put to the witness in the 
previous di^, as f<>Uow8 :— Have you any recollection of Ci^tain Robertson baring 
told me that I should have insisted on Captain Henry's sending a thaUenge to 
Colonel Dickson on my behalf, or any words to a like purport or effect ?•— I had no 
distinct recollection on the sul^ect ; but, since the close of the proceedings yesterday 
evening, I have recollected that when the prisoner sought to tiirow the blame on 
Captain Henry for not having acted wiUi suMdenl energy » I told him that he alone 
was responsible for the aots of his friend. 

Captain Robertson applied that his question should be repeated, and that Colonel 
Bentinck should be required to answer ** yes" or ** no" to it. 

The President said that the witness had given an answer to a question which he 
was not bouad to answer unless he had chosen tp do so. He thought the witness had 
given as much information as he could. Having the answer of Colonel Bentinck, the 
prisoner might put any other question he wished; but if he pressed the matter the 
sense of the court would be taken on it. The simplest way would be to allow the 
questions to go on as long as possible, and leave the court to supply any deficiency. 

Captain Robertson : I will be satisfied if he says that he declines to answer the 
question. 

Colonel Bentinck : I have given the only answer I have to give. 

Another question in writing was here put in. 

President : The court want to get all the information they can; but I do not ^ink 
this bears upon the charge against you. 

Captain Robertson : I think it does bear on the origin of those proceedings. 

President : No ; you are not tried for sending or for not sending a challenge. 

Captain Robertson : But I am desirous to have the whole subject considered. 

President : I will take the sense of the court upon it. Let the court be cleared. 

The court was then cleared, and the members remained in consultation for a con- 
siderable period. 

On resuming. 

The President said : Captain Robertson, the court have decided that the question 
you wish to put is inadmissible, and they request that you will in any future ques- 
tion confine yourself as much as possible to the two first charges. 

Captain Robertson : I wish that question should be recorded. 

President : The court have decided that the question is not admissible, and that 
it should not appear on the proceedings. 

Captain Robertson : And is it not to be recorded ? 

President : It cannot be recorded. 

Captain Robertson banded another question to the President, but it was not re« 
ceived by the court, and accordingly was not read. 

Cross-examination resumed : Did you tell me that Colonel Dickson's refusal to 
appear before a court of inquiry was in my favour, that he (Colonel Dickson) was 
wrong, and that you would tell him so? — I did tell the prisoner that Colonel Dick- 
son did refuse to appear before a court of inquiry ; but regarding that part of the 
question was in my favour, I have rather a doubt about saying so. I have no 
doubt I might have said so. I perfectly remember telling the prisoner tliat Colonel 
Dickson refused to appear before a court of inquiry. 

President : Did you ever tell Captam Robertson that you thought Colonel Dickson 
was in the wrong ? 

Colonel Bentinck : For not appearing before the court of inquiry ? 

President : In any form? 

Colonel Bentinck : I certainly think that Colonel Dickson was wrong in not ap- 
pearing before a court of inquiry. 

President: Did you tell him so? 

Colonel Bentinck : I have no doubt that I did. 

President : Did you say you would tell him so? I did tell Colonel Dickson so ; I 
have no doubt I told Captain Robertson ; I did tell Colonel Dickson that I thought 
he was wrong in not appearing before the Court of Inquiry. 

Cross-examination by tbe Prisoner resumed : Did you lay the matter before his 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief? — I laid it before the General command- 
ing the district; that was the only official course I took before I laid it before the 
military Authorities in Ireland ; but I suppose it was laid before the Commander-in- 
Chief. 
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President : What I want to know is, did you erer lay it before the Conunander- 
in-Chief by letter or personally ? —No. 

By the Prisoner : I)id you receive any communication to the effect that his Royal 
Highness could do nothing without further information, or anything to the like effect? 
— I did. 

Did I afterwards tell you that I had sent Mr. Owen, of the 2nd Cheshire Militia, 
and that Colonel Dickson again refused to see him ? — No« 

Did I tell you about the end of May, or the beginning of June, 1861, that Mr. 
Owen wrote to Colonel Dickson, telling him that he would be posted?— No. 

Did you, in or about May or June, 1861, advise me to get a list of the Army and 
^avy Club, and of the Junior United Service Club, and to have a printed circular 
struck aS and sent to each of the members ? — I did. 

Did I ask you what you were to put into the circular, and did you reply that you 
could not tell me, but to make it short and to the point, or words to that effect? — ^You 
never asked me ; I recommended you. 

Did I show you the notice which, in pursuance of your advice, I drew up to be 
sent to the Club ? 

Colonel Bentinck: Was sent, or to be sent? 

President: To be sent. Was this about May, 1861 ? 

Captain Hobertson : About the end of May or the beginning of June. 

Colonel Bentinck : About the end of May or the beginning of June you showed 
me a notice that you had sent to some club— not that you were about to send, but 
that you had sent — which I disapproved of. 

Did you remark that it was not half strong enough, not the thing at all, and that 
it would not do, or words to that effect ? I told you I thought it was no use ; it was 
perfectly useless. 

President : Did you say anything about it not being strong enough ? — I told him 
I thought it was no use. 

President : Yes ; but have you any recollection of saying that it was not half 
strong enough? — I don*t recollect anything at all ; the circular was sent to the secre- 
tary of the club, and not to the club ; I therefore thought it was perfectly useless, 
and that the members of the club would take no notice of it. 

President : Your answer is that you thought it was no use because it was sent to 
the secretary of the club? — I told him it was no use. 

President : But you don't recollect saying it was not half strong enough ? — I don't 
recollect ; I said it was useless sending it to the secretary of the club. 

President : The question is, whether you remarked to Captain Robertson that it 
was not half strong enough. Have you any recollection of saying that? if you have, 
only say so ? — I do not recollect it 

The President said the next question handed in had been already answered, and 
he could not allow the time of the public service to be thus taken up. 

Captain Robertson : I respectfully submit that this question should be put. 

President: I don't think I am justified in taking up the time of the Court. 

The three previous questions were then read by the Judge Advocate, at the desire 
of the President 

President : Captain Robertson, you must bear in mind that before a court-martial, 
when an officer states a reason for anything, that is enough. 

Captain Robertson : If the Court take it in that sense, I am perfectly satisfied, 
and withdraw the question. 

Cross-examination resumed : Is not this a copy of the notice I showed yon? — It 
is a copy ; I know what it is ; I never objected to the notice. 

Did you understand from me that the notice was sent to the secretary, in order to 
be laid before the committee of the club, and posted in the public room? — I did. 

The Judge Advocate then read the notice as follows : — 

•'NOnCK. 

** Lica tenant-Colonel IMckson, late Swiss Legion, having grossly insulted me at the Army 
and Nary Clnb, in October last, and since then having spread reports that I had not taken 
sufficient notice of it, I consider those reports detrimental to my character as an officer and a 
gentleman. I beg to state for the benefit of the officers of her Majesty's service, that it was 
entirely a mistake on the part of my friend who acted for me, and who distinctly understood 
that Colonel Dickson would not give roe satisfaction until some legal transactions between us 
were settled, or he would then have received a challenge from me. However, since then I 
heard of the reports circulated by Colonel Dickson, and I twice sent a friend of mine to 
demand satisfaction from Colonel Dickson for the insult he offered to me. Each time I received 
a positive r«fosal from him to have anything to say to me. He has since been sdcad to 
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appear before a Court of Inqnirj against me, bnt he declined to do so. I can only add, that 
I consider Colonel Dickson*s condact throughout has not been that of a gentleman in any sense 
of the word. 

*' (Signed), A. M. Robebtson, 4th Dragoon Guards. 

*'The Barracks, Birmingham, Jan. 14, 1861." 

Cross-examination resumed: Did I never show you the letter which I wrote to 
the secretary of the club, accompanying the notice, and a copy of which I now hand 
you ? — You showed me this note at the same time that you informed me that you 
sent it to the secretary of the club. 

Tlie President read the note as follows : — 

"The Barracks, Birmingham, Jane 14, 1861. 

*' Sib, — ^I have the honour to request yon will have the enclosed notice laid before the 
Committee of the Army and Navy Club, and then have it posted in the public room. — I 
remain, sir, your obedient sesvant, 

" Arthur M. Robertson, Captain, 4th Dragoon Guards. 

•♦ The Secretary, Army and Nayy Club." 

Captain Robertson : Did you ever complain to me for not having submitted the 
matter between me and Colonel Dickson to be dealt with by you ?^ have no doubt 
I did, but I cannot say when. 

This closed the cross-examination of Colonel Bentinck. 

President — Can you produce a letter which you wrote on the 2 1st June, 1861, to 
the Assistant Adjutant-General, reporting Captain Robertson's conduct ? — I can. 
. (The letter was produced and read by the Judge Advocate.) 

Did Captain Robertson continue at his duty after you informed the General 
Commanding the Northern District that you declined preferring any charges against 
him ?— He did ; he performed all his duties. 

What was the reason of your withdrawing your prohibition against Captain Ro- 
bertson's entering the mess-room ? — Because after I had forwarded the matter to the 
General commanding the district, I considered the responsibility was in a certain 
manner taken off my hands, and that it would have been an arbitrary measure on 
my part to continue the prohibition. 

Colonel Brownrigg : I wish to ask Colonel Bentinck can he verify this document 
as a true copy of a letter written by his order, by Major Jones, to the prisoner, and 
tWs as a copy of the reply ? 

The Court declined to allow the questbn to be put, as the documents were not in 
evidence. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Sheffield Dickson was next called. He said, on coming 
forward — My name has been used in an unwarrantable manner in the first charge, 
and I protest against it. I beg to state, also, that I am an unwilling witness. 

The examination of the witness by the Deputy Adjutant-General was then pro- 
ceeded with. 

Do you remember seeing Captain Robertson in the Army and Navy Club on or 
about the 17th October, 1860? Yes. 

Be pleased to state to the Court what occurred on that occasion ? — On that day I 
was invited to dine with Captain Durant at the Army and Navy Club ; in the course 
of the evening I saw Captain Robertson in the hall ; I took no notice of him, as we 
had not been on speaking terms for some months ; I had not sat down to dinner 
more than for five minutes before the waiter brought me a message to say that Cap- 
tain Robertson requested to see me ; I told the waiter to give him my compliments, 
and say that any communication must be made through his lawyers, and that I 
refused to see him ; in about twenty-five minutes afterwards the waiter came in with 
a similar message, to which I replied in a similar way ; about twenty minutes after- 
wards I was leaving the dining-room, and at the passage door I met a waiter, who 
said Captain Robertson wanted to see me, and had told him to give me a note. I 
took the note from the waiter, and told him I could not see or speak with Captain 
Robertson. On proceeding across the hall to get my hat and coat to go to the opera, 
Captain Robertson waylaid me, and asked me in an offensive manner when some 
business was to be settled ? I said, '* This is no place to speak about business, and 
I told you before I would have nothing to say to it except through the lawyers ;" he 
then insisted on continuing the conversation, and I said, ** When I'm done with you 
legally, I'll settle with you personally — I'll horsewhip you for your impertinence to 

me personally, and for your cowardly and blackguard conduct to" certain i>erson8 

whom I named ; Captain Durant then passed by where I was ; I called to him and 
said, ** Bear witness to what I say— this is Captain Robertson, 4th Dragoon Guards, 
and I tell him again that Pll horsewhip him ; when I settle with him legally I'll 
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horsewhip him," making use of the same words as before ; when I said this. Captain 
Robertson said, "Two can play at that/' or words to that effect; I said* *' very 
well," and left the Club ; the lollowing day Captain Durant came to me about two 
o'clock, and said he had seen Captain Henry, who had come from Captain Robertson 
to request that I would apologise and withdraw my threats ; this I distinctly refused 
to do ; all the regret I expressed was that such a thing should have occurred while 
I was Captain Durant's guest ; Captain Henry came to me again and said that my 
reply was not satisfactory ; I said I had none other to give, that I was ready to take 
the consequences ; I remained in town as well as Captain Durant for several days to 
see if ulterior proceedings were taken by Captain Robertson; no ulterior proceedings 
were taken ; about six months afterwards a Mr. Owen wrote to me, requesting an 
interriew ; I wrote back again, saying I had not the pleasure of his acquaintance^ 
and that I wanted to know what he wanted the interview with me for ; he replied 
that it was about Captain Robertson's affair ; I declined to see him respecting the 
a^air ; on the 9th May, I was riding through Rotten-row, Hyde Park, London, when 
Colonel Bentinck stopped me, and made a communication respecting Captain Ro- 
bertson not to his advantage ; upon that I spoke to Colonel Bentinck about my quar- 
rel with Captain Robertson on the 17th October, 1860 ; about the end of June, I 
received a second note from ^Ir. Owen, requesting an interview, which I refused to 
grant ; he then wrote, calling upon me to apologise to Captain Robertson, or to 
name a friend ; acting by the advice of Captain Durant, I refused both times— in 
March and in June — to re-open the question, or to see Mr. Owen at all ; in June I 
said it was not customary after eight months to re-open the question ; I beg to add 
that there is no legal impediment, and never was, to my meeting Captain Robert- 
son ; the statement made by Captain Robertson *' that I was sheltering myself 
under legal impediments" is decidedly false ; I was asked to attend a Court of In- 
quiry in June, 1861, which I refused to do ; tlie question of my meeting Captain 
Kobertson was never mooted in October, 1860, though I remained in town several 
days. 

Cross-examined by the Prisoner : Did Mr. Owen the first time he went to you 
send you a copy of a letter of the 23rd May, 1861, which was from Captain Henry 
to Mr. Owen ?--No ; I think it was on the second time. 

Did you tell Captain Durant in March, 1861, that Mr. Owen had called on you in 
my behalf? — I mentioned the circumstance to Captain Durant; it was by his advice 
I was acting all through. 

Were you at the time of the occurrence between you and me on the 17th October, 
1861, a trustee of my marriage settlement? — I was. 

The President : When you said that Captain Robertson waylaid you offensively 
at the Army and Navy Club, in what did you mean his offensive manner to consist? 
Was it in his language or in his demeanour ? — In demeanour ; it was not a polite way 
of asking the question which he put to me. 

Ton stated in your evidence that you told Captain Robertson, that when you were 
done with him legally you would settle with him personally, and you afterwards 
stated that there was no legal impediment to your meeting him ; how do you recon- 
cile those apparently contradictory statements ?— In the first place, I do not admit 
that there is any contradiction between the statements. In the first instance, I 
meant that when he had signed a release of his property, of which I am trustee, that 
I would then wash my hands of him and horsewhip him. I did not consider that a 
legal impediment at all. 

It meant that you would not take any steps till the legal matters were settled? 
—Yes ; and then I said I would horsewhip him. 

Then it was a legal impediment ? There was no legal impediment ; it may be in- 
ferred so, but it is not the case. 

Then, why did you make use of the expression ? Give any answer you like to the 
question . — I do not sec that there is any contradiction ; my second allusion to the 
legal impediment was, that I was not bound over to keep the peace. When a man 
is another man's trustee, it does not follow that he is not to fall out with him. 

FOURTH DAY — ^Wednesday, February 12th. 

Colonel Bentinck was called and examined in reference to documents on his 
former oath. He produced the six inclosures contained in the letter of the Assistant 
Adjutant-General. Three of the documents were marked A, B, and C ; two of 
the letters were from Captain Durant, and one from Major Jones, 4th Dragoon 
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GUarcU, dated 15th May. He aaid: I wish to make an obseryation relative to the 
question whether Captain Robertson did not inform me that Mr. Owen had written 
to Colonel Dickson in March, demanding an explanation. Allow m6 to refer back 
to the question. My answer was " No/' and I find by a communication which I 
received from Captain Robertson, that 1 was in error when I stated •* No." The 
question put by Captain Robertson was: ** Did I afterwards tell you that I sent 
Mr. Owen, of the 2nd Cheshire Militia, to Colonel Dickson, and that Colonel Dickson 
refused to see him ?" 

The President : Captain Robertson, hare you any objection to have the answer 
altered and the letter put in ? 

Captain Robertson: None, sir. 

Colonel Bentinck : I beg leave to say that I made a wrong statement, which I 
wish to correct. I beg leave to state that Captain Robertson did inform me by the 
accompanying letter received from him, marked •'private*': — 

** Birmingham Barracks, Sunday Morning. 

"Mt Dbab Colonbl: I have just received the following communication from Mr. 
Owen, which I copy word for word from his note: * I have seen Colonel Dickson to-day (May 
25). I sent my card up and he refused to see me. I then wrote a few lines, and said I 
thought it would be better if he did for us both, but he still refused. I then sent a letter 
from here, stating that if he would not see me, t requested him either to withdraw the 
language he used or refer me to a friend ; and that if he did not reply to this I was em. 
powered by Captain Robertson to say that he would make the ^Bftir public in his own 
defence. I have just received the following reply — that " there was no other answer.* " 

President: What is the date of that ? 

Colonel Bentinck: There is no date except "Sunday morning.** (Wftneu 
hands in a note from Captain Robertson, enclosing four notes— namely, two from 
Mr. Owen, dated March 26th and 2Ut May, and two from Colonel Dickson, both 
dated 27th March.) 

President: Captain Robertson, have you any question to put to Colonel Bentinck 
in consequence of the statement he has made ? 

Captain Robertson : No, sir, no question ; but may I ask the Court to allow the 
four notes to be read. 

The four enclosures were then read as follow:— 

(No. 1.) 

Wednesday, 11, St. James's-place. 

" Mr. Owen presents his compliments to Colonel Dickson, and begs the fkvor of an inter- 
view. If Colonel D. will let him know at what hour, and where he can see biro, he will 
oblige. 

"Ma«h26, 1861." 

(No. 2.) 

" Colonel Dickson begs to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Owen's note, and not having the 
advantage of knowing him. Colonel D. will be obliged by being informed for what reason or 
purpose an interview is requested. 

"March 27, 1861." 

(No. 4.) 

** Colonel Dickson presents bis compliments to Mr. Owen, in answer to his note, begs to 
decline having any Interview whatever relative to Captain Bobertson, 4th Dragoon Guards, or 
to his affairs. 

"March 27, 1861.*' 

(No. 6.) 

" Mr DBAR Robrrtson: You asked me to let you have the substance of my correspon* 
dence with Colonel Dickson on the occasion of my acting as your friend. The following are, 
as nearly as I can recollect, copies of my letters to him, the answers to which I enclose yon. 

" Yours feithfuUy, 

••May 21, 1861. Fred. Owbw.- 

President : We have got the first letter from Mr. Owen and Colonel Dickson's 
reply; but we have not got Mr. Owen's reply, although we have Colonel Dickson's 
answer to it I should like to see No. 3. No. 5 is dated nearly three months 
afterwards, and therefore there is a letter missing. In whose custody were these 
letters? 

Colonel Bentinck : In mine, sir. 

President : Did not Captain Robertson send you the complete correspondence ? 

Colonel Bentinck : These are all he sent to me. 

Captain Bobertson : I kept back no letters forwarded to me ; I sent all the letters 
I received. 
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A letter from Mijor Jones to Captain RolwrtBon, dated 2d Jnlf , and om from 
Captain Robertson, dated Uth Jxdy, were handed in, and the following letter from 
Major Jones was read : — 

« Binningham, Uth July, 1861. 
** Sib: With reference to the latter paragraph of yonr letter of 20th May, 1861, on the 
aQfaJect of the gross insult that was passed npon ycm by Colonel Dickson in the Army and NaTy 
Glob in October, I860, in which yon stated — *I am now, howeyer, detsrmined to hare an ample 
apology, or obtain latisfaction in full' — I am desired by Colonel Bentinck to request that yon will 
inform me whether you have receiTed an ample apology or obtained satisfaction in fhll from 
Colonel Dickson, agreeable to yov determinatioo, as expressed in yenr letter aboTe quoted, as 
jon have now had ample time to enable you to Tindicate your honor as an officer and a gentleman, 
and to remoTe from the officers of the regiment the stigma of having smongst them one who 
has allowed himself to be publicly and grossly insnlted, and who, at the end of eight months, 
has not obtained an apology or satisfitttion of any sort, notwithstanding his hating stated, in 
writing, his detennination to do so. — I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

" Thomas Jones, Major 4tb Dragoon Guards. 
*' Captain A. M, Robertson, 4th Drwcoon Guards." 

Captain Robertson, in reply, wrote to say, ** Asthe details mentioned inyoar 
letter hare been already before the General Commanding the district, and also, I 
have reason to beliere, before higher military authority, I therefore decline to hold 
any further communication on the subject with any one, either now or at any Aiture 
time." 

Captain Robertson : I flnd* siri I have the original letter of Major Jones, which 
I beg to hand in. 

President : You cannot hand in anything now. 

Canftain Robertson : The dates do not correspond ; the dateis the 4th of July. 
C<w)nel Dickson was then recalled and examined on his former oath. 
President : The Court understood you, Colonel Dickson, to say that you bnd 
some letters which you wished to produce? 

Colonel Dickson ; Yea ; I produce a letter which I recdred from Mr. Owen, 
dated May 26th, 1861, and its enclosures : I also produce the letters which I recdred 
In March, and which the prisoner called for. 

The letters were the same as those put in by Colonel Bentinck, but included the 
letter which ought to haye been marked No. 3 in that correspondence. The endo- 
surea consisted of a copy of a note from Captain Henry, dated 2drd March, 1861 ; 
from Mr. Owen, dated March 26th, 1861 ; and also one ftt>m Mr. Owen, dated 27th 
Bfarch, 1861. One of Mr. Owen's notes ran to this effect : "Colonel Dickson having 
agaia refused Mr. Owen an interview rdatiye to Captain Robertson's aflkirs, he has 
no other alternative than to iuTlte and ask Colonel Dickson to irithdraw the lan- 
guage he used on the 17th October last, or in the erent of not doing this, to name a 
friend to settle it in another way ; and if this is not done. Captain Robertson will 
make thematter public in order to vindicate his own character.' 
The following letter from Captain Henry was next read : — 

'* Birmingham, March 23rd, 1861. 
" I beg to state that I most distinctly understood Captain Durant to say, with regard to 
the afiair which occurred between Colonel Dickson and Captain Robertson at the Army and 
Navy Club, on the 17 th October last, that Colonel Dickson would have nothing whatever to 
do with Captain Robertson in any way whatever until he should have Settled some legal traos> 
actions then pending between them. In conseqaenee I considered it quite nsdess to send a 
chaltengs, until sodi times astfaey conld meet without such legal impediment. Had such 
not bees my firm conviction^ I am bound to say Captain Robertson would at once have pro* 
ceeded to take immediate steps to demand satisfaction for the insult offered to him on that 
occasion, and regret that any misapprebsnsbn on my part should have prevented him doing so. 

«* (Signed) R. J. HeKbt." 

And also the foilowing in reply to Colonel Dickson's note:—** Mr. Owen begs to 
state that theintertiew requested is on behalf of his friend Captain Robertson, 4th 
Dragoon Guards." 

Cross-examined by the Prisoner : Did you belieye that his object was to demand 
satisfaction from you on my behalf?--! did not then, and I considered Mr. Owen the 
hut person Captain Robertson ought to haye sent to me, for prtrate reasons. 
What then did you believe that he wanted to see you about In relation to me ? 
The President objected to the questien being put, and it was withdrawn. 
Did you send any reply to Mr. Owen's letter of the 25th of May, 1^1 ?— No ; I 
don't think I did to that one ? 
Captain Dorant was then called, but did not appear. 
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Colonel Browniigg laid he did not ttdsk, it necessary to call on Ci^ptain Dnraiit, 
and therefore he would not take up the time of the Court. The next witness he 
should call would be Captain Henry. 

Captain Hemj, late 4th Dragoon Guards, sworn. The first and second charges 
were read over for him. 

By the Prosecutor : Did Captain Robertson, on the I8th October, 1860, consult 
you in reference to what had taken place in the Army and Navy Club on the pre- 
vious day ?— Yes. 

Be pleased to state to the Court what occurred on that occasion. 

Captain Bobertson told me that he wished to consult me in reference to an occur- 
rence which took place on the preyious cTening. He stated that Colonel Dickson, 
in the hall of the Club, had insulted him. I asked him the circumstances of the 
case, and having heard his representation, which was that the insult occurred in 
consequence of some family matters, I declined to have anything to do with it without 
consulting some other friend. A short time afterwards Colonel Clarke, late <^ the 
14th Light Dragoons, came into the Club. Captain Robertson and I consulted him ; 
and we all agreed that the best course, under the circumstances, would be to endea- 
vour to obtain an apology through Captain Durant, whose guest he was on that 
occasion, and whom I considered responsible for the conduct of his guest. In con- 
sequence, I wrote a letter to Captain Durant, requesting an interview with him, 
stating the subject, and in consequence I called at his house at two clock. We 1^ 
some conversation on the subject, and I begged that he would either obtain a with- 
drawal of, the laug^iage which Colonel Dickson had used, or an apology, which he 
consented to ask. I engaged to meet him in the Army and Navy Club at four o'clock, 
at which time he brought me a letter from Colonel Dickson, which I refhsed to 
accept as an ap<dogy ; he then consented, at my request, to go back to Colond 
Dickson again, and endeavour to obtain a satis&ctory apology, and to meet me 
at seven o'clock, at which time he came. I was at dinner with a friend. He t(dd 
me that Colonel Dickson refused to write any other letter ; that the Colonel expressed 
his regret that such an occurrence should have taken place at the club, but that he 
would have nothing to do with Captain Robertson in any way until he settled with 
him legally, and that any other matter might be settled afterwards, or words to that 
effect. Captain Durant then said, *' I can do no more in the matter ;" and I said, 
** No more can I." He then left me. Some time during the evening I saw Captain 
Robertson, and told him the conversation I had with Captain Durant I think Colo- 
nel Clarke was also present at the time I spoke to Captain Robertson. 

Colonel Brownrigg: There is a document bearing Captain Henry's signature 
which I should like him to look at, and say whether that is his handwriting. 

The letter was handed to the witness, who said the signature was his. The letter 
was written in January last, and addressed to Colonel Bentinck. 

Qaptain Robertson objected to the reception of the letter in evidence, on the ground 
that it was a private letter from the witness to Colonel Bentinck ; it was written 
this year, and he would have objected to it before only that he heard the date given 
as 18^1. 

Captain Henry stated that the letter was written in the beginning of the present 
year. 

President : You object to have that received in evidence ? 

Captain Robertson : Yes, sir. 

The court was then cleared, and on its being re-opened, 

llie President said: The Court have decided on not receiving this letter as evi. 
deuce ; and they have decided it on the grounds that the writer, Captain Henry, is 
here before the Court to state himself any matters referred to in the letter. The 
prosecutor is at liberty to put any questions reUtive to the matter that he may 
think proper. 

By the Prosecutor : Did you suggest any course of proceeding to the prisoner in 
the event of Colonel Dickson refusing to apologise ? — I had written to Captain 
Durant, and upon not obtaining an apology by that means, I told him that Colonel 
Dickson should be called out. 

What did Captain Robertson then say?— He spoke in a disparaging manner of 
Colonel Dickson, and said he would not meet him except he would *' stake," or 
*' lodge," the price of his commission, or some word to that effect. 

President : Which is it» because there is some little difference ? — ^I cannot state 
exactly the word. 

Did you take such a message to Colonel Dickson or the gentleman acting for him ? 
— ^I did not ; that was after I had already written to Captain Durant on the subject. 
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By the Prisoner : Was this alleged conversation between you and me, as to the 
lodging the price of my commission, before or after the interview between Colonel 
Clarke and you and roe ? — After. 

How soon after ; gi^e the date if possible? — On that day — on the first day on 
which Captain Koberston communicated with me, and in the afternoon of that day ; 
it was between the hour I wrote to Captain Durant, and the time I had the inter- 
view with Captain Durant, on the day on which Captain Robertson spoke to me. 

Was there an interview between you. Colonel Clarke and me, some few days 
after the 18th of October ? — Tliere may have been, but I cannot say distinctly. 

Did I tell you, in the presence of Colonel Clarke, that a challenge ought to be 
sent to Colonel Dickson on my behalf, or words to that effect ? — I have no recollec- 
tion of such a fact, nor would I have considered it of any use to send a challenge 
several days afterwards. 

Did I tell you in the course of a conversation between you and Colonel Clarke 
and me, in the same month of October, 1860, that Dickson was a slippery fellow, and 
would get out of it by saying that he had not been sent a challenge by me, or 
words to that effect ? — I do not remember the details of any conversation between 
Colonel Clarke, Captain Hobertson, and myself, after the )8th October, 1860, rela- 
tive to that subject. 

Did Mr. Owen subsequently, on or about the 23rd of March, 1861, state to you 
at Birmingham, that he was going to London, as my friend, to demand satisfaction 
from Colonel Dickson ? — Yes. 

Did he then ask you for information as to what had occurred between you and 
Captain Durant relative to my affair ? — Yes. 
Did you thereupon give him this letter ? — Yes. 

[The letter was read. It was the statement of Captain Henry, of 23rd March, 
1861, as printed above.] 

President: Were the words "distinctly understood" underlined at the time the 
statement was written ?— They were. 

Is the letter which has just been read all in your handwriting ?— Yes. 
Colonel Brownrigg : Can you reconcile the apparent discrepancy between the 
document just put in and your statement of Captain Robertson declining to meet 
Colonel Dickson unless he lodged the price of his commission ?— I wrote that letter 
in the very strongest terms, hoping that by means of that and other means, which 
he declared himself about to take, to afford him the best opportunity of settling 
this unpleasant affair. 
This closed the evidence on the first and second charges. 

The Court then proceeded to take evidence on the tWrd charge, which was as fol- 
lows : — *• For having behaved in a scandalous manner, unbecoming the character of 
an officer and a gentleman, in having stated in a letter, addressed to Major-General 
Porster, Military Secretary, and dated 4th October, 1861, that he had submitted his 
application to retire from the army by the sale of his commission entirely through 
intimidation, he well knowing the said statement to be false." 

Colonel Brownrigg, C.B., having been sworn, deposed as follows : I am Deputy 
Adjutant General of the Forces serving in Ireland. I lay before the Court a letter 
by the prisoner, dated 4th October, 1861, and addressed to M^or Forster, Military 
Secretary for Ireland, at the Horse Guards. 
The letter was put in and read as follows : — 

" Anny and Navy Clab, St. James's-sqnare, 
4th October, 1861. 
** Sir .-Reverting to my application for permission to retire from the service, I have the 
honoar to ask joa to submit to his Royal Highness the General Gonmianding-in.Ghief this 
my application for a withdrawal of the same, in consequence of the former having been sent 
in entirely from intimidation, and that a Gonrt of Inquiry may be granted to me relative to the 
affair with Colonel Dickson, which Colonel Bentinck is for ever persecuting me with. — ^I have 
the honour to be, &c., 

<* A. M. Robertson, Captain 4th Dragoon Guards. 
** Major-General Forster, Military Secretary." 

Examination resumed : On or about the 30th September last Colonel Bentinck* 
commanding the 4th Dragoon Guards, called upon me at my oflOice in Dublin, and 
laid before me a correspondence respecting the prisoner, which is now in possession 
of the court ; I refer to the letter of the Assistant Adjutant-General for Manchester, 
and the six enclosures, together with an accompanying letter from Colonel Bentinck, 
which I also hand in. [The letter of Colonel Bentinck, narrating the circumstances 
of the case, was here put in and read.] I submitted the documents alluded to to the 
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General Commanding the Forces in Ireland for his decision; tne result was, that I . 
telegraphed to Newbridge, to Captain Robertson, to attend at my otiSce on the fol- 
lowing day ; he did attend, and I told him I was instructed by Sir George Brown to 
inform him that after a careful perusal and consideration of the documents I haTo 
already adverted to, he could come to no other conclusion than that if the allegation 
against tlie prisoner contained in that correspondence was true, he was unfit to hold 
a commission in her Majesty's service; that if, on the other hand, they were false, 
so long a time had elapsed since the occurrences to which they adverted, and the 
prisoner having failed to satisfy his commanding officer in respect to those allega- 
tions, he could not see that the prisoner had any other way of vindicating his cha> 
racter than by an appeal to a general court-martial, and that he must, therefore, 
either take his choice of one or other alternative — that is to say, he must either ap- 
ply for permission to retire from the service by the sale of his commission, or submit 
to be placed under arrest, with the view of having the matter investigated by a 
court-martial. The prisoner stated that the time was short, and that an appeal to a 
court-martial was useless, for neither Colonel Dickson nor Captain Durant would 
attend. I told him that I was aware they had declmed to attend the court of in- 
quiry, but that their attendance at a court-martial would be compulsory, and tliat, 
with regard to further delay, Sir George Brown was of opinion that there had been 
a great deal too much delay already, and that such delay appeared neither reason- 
able nor admissible. In consequence of two of his letters then before me, in one of 
which, dated 20th May, 1861, in reference to an insult that had been offered to him 
by Colonel Dickson in the October previous, and addressed to Major Jones, 4th 
Dragoon Guards, he stated his determination cither to have an ample apology or to 
obtain satisfaction in full ; and in another letter, which had also been submitted to 
Sir George Brown, dated the 4th of July, 1861, also to Major Jones, of the 4th Dra- 
goon Guards, in reference to the same occurrence between himself and Colonel 
Dickson, in which he declined^having any further communication with anyone on 
that subject, either now or at any future period, the prisoner requested to have a 
short time to retire to deliberate, and requested Colonel Bentinck to accompany him 
to another room for that purpose ; he did so, and returned in about ten minutes, and 
informed me that he had made up his mind to apply to retire from the service by 
the sale of his commission. I said to the prisoner, •* Am I to understand. Captain 
Robertson, that this is an unbiased decision that you have come to, and without any 
pressure; because you must be aware that the General Commanding-in-Chlef can 
have no feeling in this matter one way or the other, and that it is for you, and you 
only, to decide upon the course which you will pursue ?" The prisoner signified to 
me that he quite understood that. I then told him that in applying to retire from 
the service he had better state in his letter that he would have no objection to wait 
for the price of the cornetcy, without interest on the money, should no cornet be im- 
mediately appointed, as such a declaration was always called for, and it would save 
two letters. He asked me to write the letter for him, which I declined doing, but 
I showed him into a room where he would find writing materials. He returned 
shortly, handing me a letter addressed to the Military Secretary, applying for leave 
to retire from the service by the sale of his commission. The prisoner then addressed 
himself to Colonel Bentinck, and requested that, on his retirement from the army, 
he would recommend him for the adjutancy of a yeomanry corps. In consequence 
of circumstances which had come to my knowledge, I was particularly cautious in 
what I said to Captain Robertson, who shortly afterwards received leave of absence, 
pending his retirement from the service. I wish to add, that on the occasion of 
Colonel Bentinck placing in my hands the enclosures in the Assistant Adjutant- 
General of the Northern District's letter, he suggested 

Captain Robertson objected to this evidence, as it referred to transactions to which 
he was no party, but stated that if the Court wished to have the information he 
would withdraw his objection. 

The President ruled in favour of the objection. 

Colonel Brownrigg : I state further that there was nothing whatever in my words 
or manner which could possibly have intimidated the prisoner, and that I repeatedly 
pointed out to him that his decision must be the result of his own unfettered judg- 
ment. j^It being now 4 o'clock the Court adjourned. 

¥IFTR DAY— Thursday, Feb. 13. 

The Court assembled at half-past 11 o'clock. 
J.- The President said : Captain Robertson, before you proceed with the cross-ex- 
amination of Colonel Brownrigg, the Court wish to ask him a few questions. You 
hare no objection to that ? 
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Captain RobeTtaon ; Any course that the CoxlH think beat will 6ati»fy me. 

Culonel Brownrigg, CO*, >*'xis then oxftiuinLsl as fullows by the Tresident *• In 
part of the eviiicnce you guve ycatcrday you t^lMtd thiit you heuiI to tho prisoiicr, 
"Am I to luitlersliiail, Captiiiu Robertaou* that thia is :iu unbiassed (3eciai«jn— tliat 
you have come to it without any pressure, because you must be aware that the 
General Comnianding-in-Chief can have no feeling in this matter one way or the 
other ?" What did you mean when you stated tliat the General Commanding-in- 
Chicf could have no feeling on the subject one way or the other ? — I simply meant 
that I had no authority from the General Commanding to do more than merely place 
the alternative before the prisoner, either to retire from the service by the sale of 
his commission, or to submit to a general court-martial. I tliink I said the General 
Commanding the Forces. President : No, you said the Greneral Conunanding-in- 
Chief. Colonel Browurigg : That is an error. I meant the Greneral Conunanding 
in Ireland. I meant that he wished to put no pressure on Captain Robertson in any 
way ; that what lie authorised me to communicate was not in the way of a threat, 
but to present the alternative. President : What did you mean by saying that 
•• the General Commanding in Ireland can have no feeling one way or the other ?** — 
I meant that he had no bias ; I did not mean that he had no interest in the matter, 
but that he had no personal bias. 

The Judge Advocate read the statement of Colonel Brownrigg asgivenin evidence. 
Colonel Brownrigg : I did not mean the Commander-in-Chief, I meant the Com- 
mander of the Forces in Ireland ; by my expression that he had no feeling, I meant 
that he had no bias. Although I said he had no feeling in the matter, I did not 
mean that he had no interest. President : You stated that you telegraphed for Cap- 
tain Robertson, and that he was accompanied by Colonel Bentinck. Did you send for 
Colonel Bentinck to attend with Captain Robertson ? — Yes. President : You said in 
your evidence that you told him he might either apply for permission to retire from 
the service, by the sale of his commission, or submit to be placed at once under arrest 
for the purpose of being tried by a court-martiaL What do you consider to be the 
difierence of using pressure, and telling an officer that he must either sell his com- 
mission or be tried by a court-martial?— I consider that the giving to an officer the 
alternative of retiring from the service by the sale of his commission, or of sub- 
mitting to a general court-martial as the only means left for vindicating his charac- 
ter, is offering him a very fair alternative ; it is certainly not putting any pressure 
on him. President : Then what other pressure than that of telling Captain Robert- 
son that he would be tried by a court-martial could you have held out ? — ^As Cap- 
tain Robertson retired with Colonel Bentinck, and as I had reason to believe that no 
other person was present at the interview between them. President : You had no 
means of knowing who was present when you were not present yourself. Captain 
Robertson : I tliink as he had no means of knowing who was present it would be as 
well to say nothing about it. Colonel Brownrigg : As Captain Robertson retired 
from my room with Colonel Bentinck, and with no other person, and as they returned 
in the same manner, I was anxious to obtain the prisoner's admission that his appli- 
cation to retire from the service was not in consequence of any influence or pressure 
exercised by Colonel Bentinck on the occasion. The Judge- Advocate read the fol- 
lowing question, which had been previously put by the President, '* What other 
pressure than that of telling Captain Robertson he would be tried by a general 
court-martial could you have held out?— Colonel Brownrigg : I don't acknowledge 
that as a pressure, I should like that answer to stand as it is. President : I don't 
think that is quite an answer to the question. Colonel Brownrigg. having been 
handed the question in writing, said, I don't acknowledge that my giving Captain 
Robertson the alternative of retiring from the service by the sale of his commission, 
or of being tried by a court-martial to vindicate his honour, was putting any pressure 
upon him. Change the word " acknowledge" to " consider," which will be a better 
word. President: Did you require Captain Robertson to give you an answer on 
the day of the interview which you have alluded to ?— An answer as to what ?— As 
to which alternative he would adopt ? — Yes, for the reasons I have stated already ; 
namely, his admissions founded on a statement made in his letters which are before 
the Court, the letters of the 20th of March and the 4th of July. Then it is your 
custotu to send for an officer who may have committed some offence and require him, 
before he leaves your office, to choose the alternative of a court-martial or retire from 
tlie service ? — No, not under ordinary circumstances. Ajid If such Is not your cus- 
tom, why did you adopt an unusual course in the case of Captain Robertson? — 
Because it was the opinion of the General Commanding the Forces in Ireland that 
the matter connected with the charges against the prisoner had b(^enalready too long 
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under consideration, and that he had ample time and opportunity of haTingf it settled 
if he 80 wished. Was any reference made to Sir George Wetherall on tWs subject 
at this time? — ^None that I am aware of; the Greneral Commanding the Forces in 
IreUuid did not consider such a step necessary, after having perused the letter of the 
Assistant Adjutant Greneral of the Northern District, now before the Court. Did 
you give Captain Robertson the opportunity of speaking to you alone, unaccom- 
panied by his commanding officer. Colonel Bentinck ? — I did not offer the prisoner 
such an opportunity, as I concluded he would have asked for a private interview 
had he wished to have one, which I should certainly never have thought of refusing. 

Colonel Brownrigg cross-examined by the Prisoner : Have you got my letter of 
resignation, which you have referred to in your evidence ? — ^I have, and I lay it 
before the Court. The letter was produced and read as follows : — 

'^To the Officer Oommanding the 4th Dragoon Guards. 

"DubUn, 1st October, 1861. 

" Sir, — I have the honour to request permission to retire from the Bervice by the sale of 
my commission, and under the circumstances I am willing to wait for £450, the price of a 
cometcj, without bearing anj interest, until such time as a comet is appointed to succeed to 
the vacancj created bj my retirement.-- 1 have the honour to be, &c. 

*'A. M. BOBEBTSON." 

In whose'handwriting is the body of it ?— It appears to be in the handwriting of 
Major Bellairs, who was then Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General of head-quarters, 
Dublin. Do you know where it was written ? — I believe in Major Bellair's room, 
but I cannot^^bepositive. Was it written before I left your office on the 1 st of Oc- 
tober, 1861 ?~ Yes. Have you got any copy on record of the telegraph sent by you 
to me on the SOth September, 1861 ? — I think I could obtain it by sending to my 
office ; if so I will produce it to-morrow, or I shall take steps to procure it, if pos- 
sible. Did I hand you Captun Henry's letter to Mr. Owen on the occasion of my 
interview withjyou ?— I cannot exactly remember now what the letter was ; the 
prisoner handea me in a letter, which I returned to him after reading. Did I then 
state to you the course which I had taken to obtain satisfaction ? — The prisoner 
attempted to enter into a good deal of what I thought very irrelevant matter, which 
I told him I thought he had better keep for another occasion, and that I could only 
carry out the instructions I had received from the General Commanding the Forces 
in Irdand. Did I then tell you that I wished to have an interview with Sir Greorge 
Brown ? — I do not remember the prisoner saying anything of the sort. Did you 
tell me that I could not see Sir George Brown ?— I really have no recollection of 
your asking me, but I do not swear that you did not ask to see Sir George Brown. 
Did I theto state to you that I wanted time to consult my friends ?— You said you 
should like to consult your friends. I said that if you had any friends who had 
accompanied you, there would be no objection to your consulting them ; but that 
you had already had nearly twelve months to consult them, and hnd come to no 
conclusion, and that the General Commanding the Forces in Ireland did not con- 
sider any further delay to be reasonable ; my impression is, that I myself proposed 
that you should consult a friend, thinking that one had accompanied you. Did you 
mention the name of Surgeon Cooper who had accompanied me from Newbridge ? 
I think I did. Did I in reply state to you that Surgeon Cooper attended me ouly 
in his professional capacity, and that I had not consulted him on the subject, and 
furthermore, that Surgeon Cooper had gone away ? — I do not remember the prisoner 
saying anything of the sort Did I state to Colonel Bentinck in your presence and 
hearing that Colonel Dickson had refused to appear in a Court of Inquiry, and that 
it was unfair to try me on charges of that description, and which had been before 
Colonel Wetherall several months previously?— The prisoner said in my presence 
that Colonel Dickson had refiised to appear at a Court of Inquiry ; and he added 
something about the matter having been submitted to Sir George Wetherall, but 
what it was I cannot remember exactly. Did Colonel Bentinck say in your hearing 
that if I got off upon that charge he would try me upon others, in reference to 
something which he said had occurred between me and Mr. Kintoul, and between 
me and Captain Webb? — Certainly not How long did the interview last?— I 
should think about ten minutes, hardly so long. Is this the letter from the Military 
Secretary at the Horse Guards in reply to my letter for permission to withdraw my 
application to retire from the service?— It is. Before I was summoned up from 
Newbridge for the purpose of the interview, had any communication been made to 
me as to its purport ?— Not to my knowledge. Has Colonel Bentinck ever inti- 
mated to you a desire on his part that I should be compelled to leave the regiment ? 
— I have no objection to answer the question if the prisoner press it, but 1 think he 
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had better not. Pretident : Captfdn Robertson, has thiB anr xefisvence to any point 
whicli arises in his evidence ?— Captain Bobertson : Not arising £rom bis direct eyi- 
denoe. The Court allowed the question to he put. Captain Robertson : I do not 
shrink fhun any answer which may be given to the question. Captain Brownrigg : 
Colonel Bentinck has never used the expression '' being compelledi" that I am aware 
ot; but he has stated to me that for some years past the character and conduct of 
the prisoner has been so discreditable, and so exceedingly bad an example for young 
officers, that it would be very advisable that he should leave the service. Captain 
Robertson : I do not wish to press any question upon the Courts but I would wish 
an answer to be given to the question which I now hand in. The question in writ* 
ing was handed in and considered by the Court It was in relation to a docoment 
written by some of the officers of the regiment to Colonel Bentinck. The President 
aaid : I think you had better call this witness for your defence^ as I think this Une 
of examination is to discredit his evidence, or to show tiiat he has a biaa. Captain 
Bobertson : Colonel Brownrigg being prosecutor, I should not like to call him aa a 
witness in my defence. After some conversation the question was withdrawn for 
the present, and the cross-examination of Colonel Brownrigg concluded. 

Colonel Brownrigg then said : Mr. President, the cross-examination has taken 
such an unexpected course that I would ask the Court to ai^ourn for a quarter of 
an hour, in order that. I may have an opportunity of consultation, and to consider 
certain documents, with a view to the questions I shall have to put to the witneasei 
whom I Intend to call. 

President ; That is, that you may communicate with the witnesses as to the evi- 
dence they win give. 

Colonel Brownrigg : Sooner than that impression should remain on the mind of 
the Court I will forego my application. 

Captain Robertson : General Gordon, I submit that Colonel Brownrigg having 
been now examined as a witness for the prosecution, he should not be permitted to 
communicate with any of the witnesses. 

Colonel Brownrigg : I at once avow that the object I have in asking for an ad- 
journment is, that I may ask one of the witnesses if he is in possession of a certain 
document ; but if the prisoner thinks that this will damage 1^ case in any way, I 
shall not press it. 

The application was ultimately withdrawn. 

Colonel Bentinck examined by the prosecutor on his former oath: Were you pre* 
sent at my office on or about the 1st of October last at an interview I had with the 
prisoner ?— I was. State what occurred on that occasion ? — On the mommg of the 
Ist of October, 1861, 1 was present in the Deputy Adjutant-Qenoral's office, Boyal 
Hospital, with Captain Bobertson, who was ordered to attend there by order of the 
Commander of the Forces in Ireland. The Deputy Ac^utant-General informed Cap- 
tain Robertson that he had laid before Sir G. Brown letters and statements which I 
had previously, the day before, placed in his hands, when the Deputy A^ntant- 
General informed Capt Robertson that Sir G. Brown had come to the determination 
that the allegations contained in these letters against Capt Boberton were either true 
or false, and if they were true the Commander of the Forces was of opinion that Cap- 
tain Robertson was unfit to hold a commission in her Majesty's army ; and if they 
were false, from the long period that had elapsed he was seriously to blame for not 
having placed the matter in the hands of his commanding officer or applying for a 
court-martial, in order that he might have an opportunity of vindicating his charac- 
ter ; but that Sir George Brown, after a careful consideration of the case, would 
either allow Captain Robertson to apply for permission to retire from the service 
by the sale of his commission, or submit to be tried by a general court-martiaL 
Captain Robertson at that time requested permission for a few days to consider the 
matter. The Deputy Adjutant-General informed him that the matter had been 
already so long undecided, that he must come to a determination before he left his 
office. Captain Robertson tried to persuade the Deputy Adjutant-General that 
Colonel Dickson would not appear before a cour^martial, upon which he was 
informed that a summons could be issued which would render his presence compul- 
sory. Captain Robertson asked permission from the Deputy Adjutant-General to 
retire witli me to consult what he had better do. Accordingly, Captain Bobertson 
and myself retired into the adjoining room, and, upon the door beii^ shut. Captain 
Robertson asked me if I thought I could persuade Sir George Brown to give him 
four-and-twenty hours to negociate the sale of his commission. I told him ** My 
good man, you heard as plainly as possible what the Deputy Adjutant-General told 
you as to the determination that Sir George Brown had come to, and it would be 
impossible for me to go ask such a question.*' Whereupon he said to me^ '* Colonelv 
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what do -you recommend me to do ?" I sud, " I can only gire* you the advice I 
have given you tturee months ago, which is to send in your resignation ; if you do 
so, the matter will he kept quite a secret because of your doing so, and I should 
consider it a point of honor not to let anybody know anything about it ;" upon 
which he said, " Very well, Colonel, I will send in my resignation." I said, *• Very 
well ; I think that is the best thing you can do, and I think that it is a great mis- 
fortune to yourself and to the regiment that it has not been done long ago ;" upon 
which we returned to the Deputy Adjutant-General's room, and I acquainted the 
Deputy Adjutant-General with the fact that Captain Bobertson had made up his 
mind to send in his resi^ation, upon which the Depu^ Adjutant-General requested 
him to retire into an adjoining room to write it. Captain Robertson then turned 
round to the Deputy Adjutant-General and asked him to do it for him, but he 
declined, and Captain Robertson wrote it himself. The Deputy Adjutant-General 
reminded him of the necessity of inserting the usual certificate, that he was 
willing to wait for the price of the cometcy, without interest on the money, 
in case no comet shall be immediately appointed. After Captain Robertson 
had written his resignation I handed it to the Deputy Adjutant-General, and the 
Deputy Adjutant-General told him that he was to distinctly understand that this 
was entirely his own act and deed, and not from any pressure of any kind, upon 
which Captain Robertson said to the Deputy Adjutant-General, •* I perfectly under- 
stand it so." Captain Robertson and myself retired from the Deputy Adjutant- 
General's office together, and upon going out of the room, Captain Robertson turned 
round to me and said, " Colonel, can you recommend me to the adjutancy of a 
yeomanry corps ?" I told him that that was matter for consideration. I saw no 
more of Captain Robertson, and on the following day, or the day after, I acquainted 
Captain Robertson, through the Major of the regiment, that he was at liberty to go 
on leave. I have nothing more to say. 

Colonel Brownrigg: Look at that letter from Captain Robertson, requiring per- 
mission to retire from the service, and state whether it is in his handwriting? — To 
the best of my belief it is. Look at it attentively ? — I swear to the signature, and 
to the best of my belief the remainder is. President : If you did not see him write 
it, why did you say he wrote it? — There was nobody else to write it. You were 
not with him when he wrote it?— No ; but he handed the letter to the Deputy 
Adjutant-General ; I was not with him when he wrote it. How do you know he 
wrote inside himself? — He retired into the room to write his resignation, and in a 
few minutes afterwards he handed his resignation to the Deputy Adjutant-General; 
he had no one else to write it that I am aware of. Colonel Brownrigg : Did you 
caution me to be particularly careful in my communication with Captain Robert- 
son? — I did. President : Captain Robertson, before I put this question, I wish to 
tell you, that if you object to it, I will take the sense of the Court upon it ; but if 
you do not object to it, and the Court don't object, when you hear it, it can be put 
The question is, ''Why did you give me this caution?" Captain Robertson: I 
object to it only on the ground that I cannot now be examined to refute any state- 
ment that Colonel Bentinck may have made in his private conversations with 
Colonel Brownrigg. I object to it only in that way, sir. l*resident: I don't see 
what bearing Colonel Bentinck's reasons for telling you to be cautious in your com- 
munciation with Captain Robertson has in relation to the charge of " behaving in 
a scandalous manner," &c., in writing a letter to the Military Secretary. 

Colonel Brownrigg withdrew the question. 

Colonel Bentinck cross-examined by the Prisoner : Did I hand Colonel Brown- 
rigg, in your presence, Captain Henry's letter, which was g^ven by him to Mr. 
Owen, and which is dated 23rd of March, 1861 ? — You handed Colonel Brownrigg 
a document for him to read, but I am not at all aware whether it was from Captain 
Henry or fh)m anybody else. Did I then on that occasion ask to be allowed to see 
Sir Cieorge Brown ? — No ; I don't remember it. Did you, while I was witli you in 
the room to which we retired, say that I should decide in five minutes, and that I 
should get no more time ? — I did not Did you look at the clock once or twice, 
and say, **The time is up; I must go; I am in a hurry"— or words to that 
effect ? — I looked at the clock, and I told him that I thought a quarter of an bourns 
time would be long enough for him to mako up his mind. Did you say that 
if I sent in my resignation I could go away quietly, but that if I did not. I 
should be tried by court-martial and cashiered, or words to that effect ? — I told 
him, after he had made up his mind to send in his resignation, that the whole affair 
would be kept secret, and that it was very unfortunate that he had not made up 
his mind before. The President repeated the question. Colonel Bentinck : 1 told 
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hlxn I thought it \7puld be exceedingly doiibtfal what the decision of the court- 
martial vrould be. President : Did you tell him that if he did not send in his 
resignation he would be tried and cashiered ?— No ; I told him the decision of the 
court-martial would be exceedingly doubtful. By the Prisoner: Was what you 
have just stated as to the court-martial spoken by you before the letter of resigna- 
tion was written ? — It was, but after he had come to his determination. Did you 
also then say that if I got off on the charge in relation to Colonel Dickson you 
would try me on other charges you had against me, or words to that effect? — No. 
Did you mention Lieutenant Rintours and Captain Webb's names on that occasion? — 
No. Did I say that the matter was very serious, and that I ought to be allowed to 
consult my friends, or words to that effect ? — You asked me to persuade Sir George 
Brown to give you four and twenty hours to negotiate the sale of your commission. 
Captain Robertson : General Gordon, with great respect, I should like to get as direct 
an answer as possible to that question. The Judge Advocate read the question. 
President : That is not an answer to the question. Colonel Bentinck : He did say 
that it was a very serious question, and I told him so it was. I do not remember 
his asking me for any lengthened period, except to negociate the sale of his commis- 
sion. I cannot answer that part of the question. Captain Robertson : I respectfully 
Buhmit that the question has not been answered according to the way I put it. 
President : It would simplify matters if you would only put one question at a time 
There arc two questions in this. The «fudge Advocate read the answer. Presi- 
dent : You may put any further question upon the subject. Cross-examination re- 
sumed : Did I say that I ought to get time to consult my friends ? — That question 
has been answered before. President : It is a question that admits of ** Yes" or 
•• No." Colonel Bentinck : I said I cannot remember ; I only remember his asking 
me for twenty-four hours to negotiate the sale of hit commission ; I have no recol- 
lection of it. By the Prisoner : Did you say that I might consult Surgeon Cooper 
who had come up with me ? — No, I did not. Did you, when the letter of resigna-^ 
tion was brought in by me, fold it up and put it in your pocket and carry it away ? 
— It was handed to the Deputy Adjutant- General ; I forwarded it afterwards to the 
Military Secretary. President : Did you put it in your pocket ?— I dare say I did. 
Did you carry it away ? — I received it ; it came to mjr possession afterwards, but 
I can*t say whether I carried it away then or not ; it might have been sent down af- 
terwards ; I cannot recollect decidedly whether it was carried away by me at the 
time, or whether it was afterwards sent down by the Deputy Adjutant-General, but 
I think it is very probable that I took it away. By the Prisoner : Did you suggest 
to Colonel Brownrigg to have me sent from Newbridge on or about the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1861, for the purpose of the interview we were speaking about? — Colonel 
Brownrigg decided that question for himself. The President repeated tlie question. 
Colonel Bentinck : I did not. The President said he did not think the next ques- 
tion handed to him was one which the witness could answer. Captain Robertson : 
I respectfully submit to the President and the court that the witness is bound 
to answer that question. President : I am going to put this question to the witness, 
and tell him that he may answer it or not as he pleases. Tho question is, *' Did you, 
for several months before that interview, adopt towards me a course of conduct 
with the view of compelling me to leave the regiment ?" You need not give an 
answer to that question unless you like — Colonel Bentinck : I did not The Presi- 
dent, on the next question being handed to him, said : Captain Robertson, you have 
an undoubted right to ask any question relative to the charges. If you wish to 
prove to the court that any witness has been biased in his conduct towards you, 
that is a reason why you should adopt this course of cross-examination ; but if you 
fttil to do so, you will not do yourself much good, I fear. Captain Robertson : I 
respectfully submit that Colonel Bentinck having been brought up as a witness for 
the prosecution, I have a right to ask him any questions relative to the charges. 
President : You have a perfect right to do that. You can call Colonel Bentinck or 
any other witness you wish for your defence, and then we shall all be in pcrffect 
order. We are not trying Colonel Bentinck here as to whether he gave any orders 
six months ago. The court has nothing to do with that. We have no power to go 
into any inquiry except what has reference to the charges brought against you. 
Captain Robertson sent two documents up to the President, and the court was at 
once cleared. 

On its being re-opened, the President said : Captain Robertson, the court hare 
taken into consideration your application. I have read the memorandum which ac- 
companied it, and they have decided that you must confine your crose*examination of 
this witness to what he has stated before the court. They also desire me to intimate 
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that those matters to which you refer, so far as appears at present, are matters purely 
to be brought forward on your defence. You are at liberty to call Colonel Bentinck or 
any other witness on your defence ; but the rule of evidence is, that you confine 
yourself on cross-examination to what Colonel Bentinck has stated before the court. 
These documents, if you think proper, shall be read. The President then read the 
following, no objection having been made :— 

*' I think it bnt fair to pat the court in possession of the course of cross-examination I now 
think it proper to adopt, and accordingly hand in the accompanying document : — I now pro 
pose to cro8S.examine Colonel Bentinck as to certain acts and conduct of his towards me during 
five or six months immediately preoedlng my interview with Colonel Brownrigg and him, and 
which acts and conduct were, I believe, adopted for the purpose of compelUng me to retire from 
the regiment Those to which I refer relate to orders given by him that I should not get my 
leave of absence while in the regiment—to orders that, when on the line of march from Bur- 
mingham to Irdand, I should be deprived of the services of a subaltern, I then being the officer 
in command of my troop — to the request which I made that complaints which I made as to 
such conduct should be transmitted to the military authorities, and to the refusal of Colonel 
Bentinck to comply with such request — to orders given by him that I, when I was not the 
officer on duty, should attend morning and evening stables — to an order given by him that I, 
an officer of sixteen years* standing in the army, should exercise in the riding-school with a 
back-board — to the fact of his having placed an officer of four years my junior in command of 
the regiment when I was present, and he going on leave — to an order given by him to me on 
one occasion, when reading a newspaper in the messroom, to leave the room ; and to the pre. 
paration, with the privity and sanction of Colonel Bentinck, of a document reflecting on my 
character as an officer and a gentleman, and asking for my removal from the regiment, and 
which document was, with the like privity and sanction of Colonel Bentinck, sent round to my 
brother officers for their signature. I eharge that all those acts were done for the purpose of 
compelling me to leave the regiment, and that the interview on the Ist of October, 1861, was 
only the last of this series of proceedings, all tending to the same end. I intended in my 
letter of the 4th of October, 1861, to include all these acts and conduct, and I beg to call at- 
tention to the reference to Colonel Bentinck contained in that letter. I, therefore, respect- 
iully submit that I should be permitted to cross-examine Colonel Bentinck as to these several 
matters." 

President : You are charged with stating that you wrote your letter of resignation 
under intimidation ? — Captain Kobertson : Yes, sir. President : You can make 
these statements to prove intimidation when you come to your defence ; then will 
be the time to prove intimidation. 

SIXTH DAY.— Friday, Feb. 14. 

The Court reassembled at half-past 10 o'clock. 

At the desire of the President the officiating Judge Advocate read the concluding 
portion of the minutes of proceedings of the previous day. This included the deci- 
sion of the Court in reference to the course of cross-examination proposed by t^e 
prisoner. 

Captain Robertson, in reply to the President, said he had no objection to the 
decision made by the Court in relation to the proposed mode of cross •examination. 

Colonel Brownrigg requested that the Deputy Judge Advocate would read the re- 
cord which had been made of his application for an adjournment on the previous day. 

The record having been read. Colonel Brownrigg said that there was nothing in 
the record which would justify him in making any observations in reference to what 
had taken place as to his application for an adjournment. President : You gave 
me the impression that you required the Adjournment for the purpose of communi- 
cating with a witness, and you told us afterw^s that such was your object. Co- 
lonel Brownrigg: The suggestion that I wished to communicate with the witnesses 
as to the evidence which they were to give — that was an imputation I could not 
submit to for a moment, audit was for this reason that I did not press the matter. 
Colonel Brownrigg (handing in a document) : Have the kindness, sir, to look at 
that document. I was not aware at the closing of the Court yesterday of the deci- 
sion at which the Court arrived in reference to the document handed in by the 
prisoner. The document which I now hand in has reference to that handed in by- 
prisoner at the close of the proceedings yesterday. President : You wish to put this 
in as prosecutor, in consequence of the statement of the prisoner ?— Colonel Brown- 
rigg : In consequence of the decision of the Court at the close of yesterday's pro- 
ceeoings. President (having read the document) : You wish to put this in ? — I see 
no objectiou. Colonel Brownrigg : I wish to put it in, in referonee to the docu- 
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ment put in by the prisoner last evening at the close of the proceedings. I hand in 
the document in reference to the document handed in by the prisoner, and 
received by the Court at the close of yesterday's proceedings. The President 
received and read the document as follows : — 

Dublin, 14th Feb., 1862. 
''I beg to submit to the Court that the proposal of the prisoner, contained in the docu- 
mcTit handed in by him at the conclusion of yesterday's proceedings, as to the mode in which 
he purposes to cross-examine the witnesses for the prosecution, on the third charge, is inad- 
inissible, as referring to dates not contemplated in the third charge. If the prisoner's letter 
of the 4th of October last, and addressed to Major-General Forster, means anything, it means 
that intimidation was used towards him on the Ist of October, 1861, or between that date 
and the 4th of October, 1861. This is the only rational construction that can be put upon it, 
aa is proved by the prisoner reverfing to his letter of the 1st of October, 1861, as having 
been sent in entirely through intimidation. The Court have the evidence of myself and Colo- 
nel Bentmck to show that the prisoner admitted that up to the Ist of October, 1861, there 
had been no intimidation or pressure used to influence his decision to retire from the service. 
And, therefore, unless he can prove that the intimidation referred to by him was exercised 
between the Ist and 4th of October, both days inclusive, I submit that any evidence, either 
on the prosecution or defence, as to alleged intimidation before the 1st of October, cannot be 
received as bearing upon any of the charges against the prisoner." 

Lieutenant Rintoul sworn and examined by the prosecutor : Do you remember 
having any communication with Captain Bobertson on or about the 1st of October 
last ?— Yes. Did he at that time attempt to negotiate with you for the sale of his 
troop ?— He said he was going to leave the service, and asked if he might reckon 
upon me to buy his troop. Did he say to you that on account of his health he was 
about to leave the service, or words to tliat effect ?--He said his health was so bad, 
and he had been so bullied by the Colonel that he could stand it no longer. Did 
you at any time tell any person that Captain Robertson was about to leave the ser- 
vice on account of his health, without the addition of being bullied by his Colonel ? 
— I did. Cross-examined by the Prisoner : In what state of mind did I appear to you 
to be on that occasion? — You appeared to be in a very distressed and agitated state. 
Did I tell you in the course of that conversation what had occurred at that inter- 
view between Colonel Brownrigg, Colonel Bentinck, and me, on the 1st October? — 
You told me that the Colonel had given you the option of leaving or being tried by 
court-martial. You said that the Colonel told you that if you did not leave on that 
occasion he would try you for something that had occurred between you and Cap- 
tain Webb. He did not tell me who was present at the interview. Did I then ask 
you if Colonel Bentinck had ever spoken to you as to anything which had occurred 
between you and me ? — No, not that I recollect. Do you know on what day I left 
Newbridge for London, after my interview with Colonel Brownrigg and Colonel 
Bentinck on the Ist of October? — I think it was on the 2nd of October. Did I tell 
you for what purpose I was about to leave Newbridge for London ? — No. Colonel 
Brownrigg : You state that the prisoner informed you that Colonel Bentinck said to 
him that if he did not leave on this occasion he would try him for something else. 
Did you believe him ?— I believed it. Have you had occasion to tell the prisoner 
that you did not believe his statements ?~Captain Robertson : I object to that ques- 
tion. The question was withdrawn. The witness said he would wish to state his 
reasons for beUeving Captain Robertson's statement respecting the Colonel bullying 
him. The President said he might do so. Witness : Because I had heard some 
weeks previously that they had been at head-quarters raking up an old difiference 
that haul existed between Captain Bobertson and myself some years ago. Colonel 
Brownrigg : Did you tell the prisoner at that or any other time that he did not t^U 
the truth ? The President thought this question too vague, as no particular time 
was specified. The question was withdrawn. The President: You stated that 
Captam Robertson said that Colonel Bentinck informed him that if he did not leave 
he would try him for something which had occurred between you and him. Have 
you since had any reason to think that he erred in his statement? — Not in the least. 
The Prosecutor pressed the former question as to whether the witness had ever had 
occasion to tell Captain Robertson that his statements were not true. The Court was 
cleared to allow the question to be considered. On resuming, the President said 
that the Court had decided that the question was inadmissible, but it could be put 
if it were amended, by specifying the interview of the Ist October, 1861, as that in 
reference to which the statement of Captain Robertson and the witness "was mad& 
Colonel Brownrigg : I withdraw the question. President i The Court having been 
cleared and a decision come to, the question must be recorded on our proce^lings. 
Colonel Brownrigg declined to put the question in the form suggested by the Court. 
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President: Tou stated that Captain Kobertson was in an agitated state. Was it 
your impression that this agitated state arose from ill health or any other cause ? 
— It might have been from ill health ; my impression was that he had something 
serious on his mind when I first saw him. I knew he was in ill health for some 
time previous. Did you understand Captain Robertson to say that Colonel Brown- 
rigg was present when Colonel Bentinck said he should leave the service, or be tried 
by court-martial ? — I did not understand that. Do you know who was present at 
the interview ? — I do know now, but I did not at the time. Did you come to an 
arrangement respecting the purchase of Captain Kobertson's troop ?— Some time 
before the Ist of October Captain Robertson was about leaving the service, and he 
asked me to purchase his troop. I said there was a senior officer before me, and 
that I should first know what his intentions were. There was no arrangement come 
to between us. As you were not senior Lieutenant, can you explain why Captain 
Robertson asked you to purchase ? — Because I was always supposed to be th first 
to purchase. The adjutant's name not having been returned for purchase — ho was 
my senior— Captain Robertson thought I was the first to purchase. Do you 
know what caused the adjutant's name now to be returned for purchase ? 
Witness : Must I answer that question ? President : Certainly ; you are on your 
oath and must answer. You are bound to tell all you know on the subject, but you 
need not criminate yourself. After some consultation between the members of the 
Court, the President said : The Court will not press the question in that form. 
They will alter it thus — Was there a rumour that time of Captain Robertson's com- 
pulsory retirement ? — There was a rumour that he would be forced to retire. Do 
you know at about what date the adjutant's name was returned for purchase ? — I 
believe it was returned on the same day, October 1. With reference to the prisoner's 
account of the interview in Dublin, was it advantageous to him to conceal the fact 
of his being forced to retire ?— No, I do not consider it was. Did Captain Rober^ 
son tell you he was obliged to retire?— He did, as I have already stated. The evi- 
dence of the witness having been read over, he said he wished to add, there was a 
rumour which I heard on the day previous to the Ist of October, that Captain 
Robertson would have to retire ; I heard it for certain. President : Did Captain 
Robertson tell you on the 1st of October that he was obliged to retire? — He did. 
Captain Robertson : From whom and how did you learn that the adjutant's name 
was down for purchase, and when did you learn it?— From the adjutant himself by 
telegraph ; I heard it at a quarter-past two o'clock on the 1st of October. Can you 
state the contents of the telegraphic message which you received from the adjutant ? 
— I can ; I have it copied here in a memorandum which I made at the time ; it is 
as follows :—** Sandy has sent in his papers. I am going in for his troop. Don't 
say anything about it." (Laughter.) President: Where was the telegram from, 
and what was its date ?— From Dublin ; it is not dated, but I received it on the 1st 
of October, at quarter-past two o'clock. Why were you so exact in taking down 
the dates and particulars of those circumstances ? — Well, it is a habit I have of 
taking down everything that passes during the day, and it struck me that it was 
sharp work, because Captain Robertson had only gone up in the morning, and it 
was settled by a quarter-past two o'clock. Colonel Brownrigg : You stated that 
there was a rumour at Newbridge on the 30th September that the prisoner would be 
forced to retire. Were you the author and propagator of that rumour ? — I was not 
the author nor the propagator. Do you, then, know with whom it did originate ? — 
It was told to me by Adjutant Harran himself; the adjutant told me **it was all 
over with Robertson ; that an order had gone to Newbridge for him to appear next 
day before tlie authorities at Dublin, unless the doctor could certify that his life 
would be in endangered by the journey ; that his whole affair had been laid before 
them, and it was determined that he should leave." Do you keep your diary on 
loose scraps of paper, or is the memorandum you have been reading from a copy 
from a book ?— I keep my diary in a book ; the paper I have been referring to is an 
exact copy from the book, made by myself. Can you produce the book ^ — I can do 
so. Colonel Brownrigg : I just asked the question, as I may have occasion to re- 
quire its production. President : No question arises on it at present ? — Colonel 
Brownrigg : No, sir. 

Comet James Alexander Taite, 4th Dragoon Guards, sworn and examined by the 
Prosecutor : Had you any communication with Captain Robertson relative to the 
sale of his commission on or about the 1st of August, 1861 ? — I had. Did the 
prisoner at that time give you any reason for his retiring from the service ; and if 
BO, state what he said ?— He did not give any reason. Did he Fay he had made up 
Ills mind to retire, as he was tired of the service, or words to that effect? —He said 
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hG bod made up his tuind^ but I cauM not saj whether he said he wa» tired of the 
senrice or not ; I could not swear that he said he was tired of the serrice. This 
witness was not cross-examined. 

Quartermaster Drake sworn and examined by the Prosecutor: Had you any 
conyersation with the prisoner since his return from leave of absence relatiye to 
his retirement from the army ? — I had. Did the prisoner tell you on that occasion 
tliat he would have retired from the service when he sent in his papers in October, 
1861, if he had got as good a price as he required for his commission? — He did. 
By the prisoner : Was it after I had been placed under arrest that you had the con- 
versation with me ?— I don't know when Captain Robertson was placed under arrest, 
but the conversation took place when I was giving him up his barrack-room, on 
his return from leave of absence. Was it the room in the Boyal Barracks that you 
gave up to me ? — It was in the Cavalry Square. Did you know that my troop was 
then quartered at the Curragh? — I did. Did you know why I had a room assigned 
to me at the Boyal Barracks ? — No, I cannot say why ; I was ordered to provide 
him with a room. Did I tell you that I was to be under arrest in the room you 
then gave me ?— I cannot remember that he did. Is it usual to assign a room to an 
officer in barracks where his troop is not quartered ?— No, sir, it is not; I have 
been told that Captain Robertson was ordered to head-quarters, in order to be put 
under arrest. Who told you that, and when were you so told? — I think it was the 
adjutant told me, but I am not positive. Did the adjutant or any one else suggest 
to you to speak to me about the sale of my commission ? — No. Did I tell you on that 
occasion that £20,000 would not induce me to withdraw from a trial by court- 
martial, to words to that effect ; I do not think that Captain Robertson mentioned 
£20,000, but he said if the money was guaranteed to Mm, as it was a matter of 
character, he would not go now; he would stand the court-martial. Colonel 
Brownrigg : That is the close of the prosecution. 

Colonel Bentinck recalled and examined by the President: Adjutant Harran 
sent in his name for purchase last year ; I first became acquainted with Adjutant 
Harran being for purchase when I placed Captain Robertson's resignation in his 
hands; I should imagine the date to be from the 1st to the 5th of October. Did 
you enter his name on the list kept of officers who wish to purchase?— His name 
was put on the list after that date. You kept, I presume, a list of officers in the 
regiment who wished to purchase ? — Yes ; but I cannot give an answer till I refer to 
the book. Can you produce the book?— I can, sir. Can you produce the official 
list kept by you for this purpose ?— I can. 

The Court was then adjourned for half an hour, and on being re-opened, Colonel 
Bentinck produced the regimental book, containing the quarterly returns of officers 
wishing to purchase promotion. President : I see an entry on the Ist of October, 
and a red ink note at Adjutant Flarran's name — what is the meaning of that ? — 
Colonel Bentinck : Not passed, sir ; not passed his examination ; he passed two or 
tliree days afterwards. In handing in that book to the Court I beg leave to state 
that I was not acquainted, until twelve or half-past twelve o'clock on the morning 
of the Ist of October, that Adjutant Harran was to purchase ; I was surprised at it, 
and my first expression was, what in the world will I do for an adjutant ? That was 
after the interview, and when I handed in Captain Robertson's resignation to Adju- 
tant Harran, he told me he would purchase. President : Had anytliing passed be- 
tween you and Lieutenant Harran previous to the 1st of October?— No ; I never 
heard a word of it from any person. Captain Robertson then applied for an adjourn- 
ment to Thursday, the 20th inst, in order to prepare his defence, as on accoimt of 
the great mass of evidence that had been laid before the Court, an adjournment to 
that day would be necessary. After some conversation, the extension of time was 
granted. 

The Judge Advocate, in reply to the President, stated that all the witnesses named 
by Captain Robertson had returned to his writ, except two — Colonel Forster, A.D.C., 
and Mr. Owen — who were, however, in attendance, but had not officially commu- 
nicated with him. 

The Court then adjourned to Thursday, February 20th. 



SEVENTH DAY— Thdrsday, Fbb. 20. 

The Court reassembled at eleven o'clock pursuant to a^oumment from the pre- 
vious Friday. 

President : Captain Robertson, are you ready to proceed with your defence ? — 
Captain Robertson : May I be permitted to have counsel to read the defence for me ? 
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Preaident : No ; it cannot be allowed. Any of your military friends may read it fbr 
you. Captain Robertson then proceeded to read his address, as follows : — 
General Gordon, and Members op this General Court-martiau— You 

can all und^ratand that clrcumstaQces maj arise ia the career of an officer when a court-mar- 
tial may prove to be the only means by which he can be enabled to protect himself, and when 
it may be incumbent upon him for the prescryation of his character and honour to submit to 
undergo the ordeal of a public trial. When I penned my letter of the 4th of October, 1861, 
in which I applied for liberty to recall my application for permission to retire from the senrice, 
I was, of course, well aware that such permissioD could only be granted to me upon the terms 
of my acquiescing in a full investigation into my conduct with reference to the occurreooe 
between Colonel Dickson and myself. As soon as I had opportunity and leisure to reflect on 
what had taken place during the interview of tha 1st of October, 1661, 1 felt convinced that I 
had been weak and imprudent in yielding so hastily to the influences which had been both then 
and previously brought to bear upon me ; and that I, as an officer and a gentleman, was bound 
to request that my letter of the 4th of October, 1861, written in an unguarded moment, when 
I was taken by surprise, and deprived of the counsel and advice of my Mends, and when I was 
not a free agent, should not be acted upon by his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief ; 
but, at the same time, it never occurred to me that the inquiry would assume the form of the 
first two charges which are now preferred against me, and which form would appear to have 
been adopted more for the purpose and object of endeavouring to obtain your finding, through 
the medium of a technicality, than of ascertaining by means of this trial whether my oondnct 
throughout the transaction had been such as wodd commend itself to the feelings and judg- 
ment of every candid and honourable officer in her Majesty's service. It is, therefore, essen- 
tially necessary that I shonld in the first instance apply my observations to these charges. 
The Deputy Adjutant General, the prosecutor, m his opening statement — a statement strongly 
marked by the severity ef its strictures upon me, has told you that this is the first instance in 
which charges based upon the 17th Article of War had been brought under the notice of a 
court-martiaL It is, therefore, of the greater importance that this being a case of first impres- 
sion should be fully and carefully considered. The language of the 17th Article is remarkable, 
and differs in a most striking manner from that which is used throughout the other Articles of 
War ; whilst the latter are in express terms mandatory and obligatory, the former is merely 
suggestive and recommendatory. It declares that her Majesty will approve of those officers 
who, under the circumstances tiierein mentioned, shall submit the matter to be dealt with by 
the commanding officer of the regiment, and also that her Majesty will acquit of disgrace or 
opinion of disadvantage all officers who, being willing to make or accept redress, shall or 
not give or who shall refuse to accept challenges. By the 103rd Article of War, severe 
penalties are attached to the sending or accepting of a challenge ; but whilst thus dealing 
with the case of duelling it takes no notice of the non-adoption of the course recommended 
by the 17th Article of War. This article of War does not create any offence, nor declare 
that those who neglect to pursue the course therein suggested and approved of shall be 
guilty of an infringement of militaxy law ; nor does it impose any penalty or punishment 
for any disregard of its provisions. It doubtless furnishes instruction to officers for their 
guidance, and it enables those who may avail themselves of its protection to obtam shelter 
from any imputation of being guilty of a breach of the code of military honour, but it by 
no means coerces them ; and I fearlessly ask, if circumstances may not daily arise in the com- 
plicated state pf society ia which an officer would not feel himself called upon or justified in 
referring a matter in which his honour was assailed to the arbitrament and decision of his 
commanding officer? Many cases will readily suggest themselves to this Court in which, if 
an officer was to be boimd down by such a rigid rule he would be wholly remediless, and 
would be compelled to submit to that which would degrade him in the estimation of his brother 
officei-s. He may have no confidence in the judgment of his commanding officer, or that officer 
may be utterly undeserving of such confidence. He may again have reason to believe and 
apprehend that such commanding officer would not give such advice as would be satisfactory 
or beneficial to him. Every man ought to be the best judge and protector of his own honour 
and of what ought to be done for the purpose of maintaining it ; and I submit that the 17 th 
Article of War does not impose fetters which might in numberless instances prove too bur- 
thensome to be borne. The very language of this article, couched, as I have before stated, in 
terms of suggestion, demonstrates that it was framed for the purpose of recommendation and 
not by way of penal command. The present case exemplifies strongly the Impossibility of 
construing this article as mandatory. Colonel Dickson was not amenable to any military 
tribunal. An outrage committed by him could not be taken cognisance of by any court- 
martial. The matter arose upon the expression of a desire on my part to have a few 
moments' conversation with him on an affiiir of a private and pecuniary nature connected with 
my mairiage settlement, of which he is a trustee. How would it be possible for any officer) 
insulted by a man in such a position, and under such circumstances, to justify himself in the 
estimation either of his brother officers or of society at large, by preferring a complaint to tb« 
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eommander of the regiment, wbo would confessedly be wholly nnahle to deal with the matter 
or obtain for him any address ; bat an attempt has been made in the present case by those 
who have the conduct of the prosecution to incorporate the 109th Article of War with the 
17th, and thus to attach a punishment to a non-compliance with the suggestion given by 
that article : but the 109th Article of War only applies to cases where an oflScer or soldier is 
guilty of any act, conduct, disorder, or neglect to the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline. Is it an act prejudicial to good order and military discipline not to submit to the 
commanding officer a private quarrel between me and a civilian, arising out of matters which 
had not the remotest connection with the service ? I submit that it is not possible to under- 
stand how good order is prejudiced or affected, and military discipline subverted or impaired 
by any non-compliance with the course suggested by the 17 th Article of War, under circum- 
stances like the present. If, having been insulted, and having failed to obtain an ample and 
suitable apology, I send a challenge to my opponent I am liable to be cashiered ; if, on the 
other hand, I do not seek to obtain satisfaction, and if I contentedly endure the outrage in- 
flicted upon me, I will deservedly be proclaimed to be a coward and unworthy to continue in 
her Majesty's service. But, having failed to obtain satisfaction, I adopt another course, and 
seek the protection which the law would afford, will I still be amenable to punishment under 
the 17th article, and would such conduct on my part be prejudicial to good order and mili- 
tary discipline ? If the construction sought to be put upon the 17 th Article of War is correct, 
and if it is mandatory, I would, in the case which I have last put, be subject to a court- 
martial for having preferred to avail myself of the protection from insult afforded by the law 
rather than submit the matter to be dealt with by a commanding officer who had no power 
or jurisdiction to obtain any redress for me, and in whose decision my own judgment might 
not concur ; and is an officer to be exposed to the same consequences, if, as in the preseat 
case, he has sought the consent and advice of friends in whom he may have placed the moat 
implicit confidence, and has acted in accordance with their suggestions ? I submit that this 
Court will never arrive at such a conclusion. I will not trespass upon or weary the Court by 
any farther topics upon this subject. I trust that the observations which I have ventured to 
make upon the peculiar wording of the articles themselves, and upon the resulta which would 
flow from the adoption of the construction which is pressed on behalf of the prosecution will 
convince you that there is no offence contained in the first charge upon which I have been pat 
upon my trial ; but even if the court should come to an opposite conclusion, I trust and con- 
fidently expect that I shall be able to show that in reality and in substance, the 17 th Article 
of War has been complied with by me, and that when the matter between me and Colonel 
Dickson was brought under the notice of Colonel Bentinck, my commanding officer, I adopted 
his suggestions, and endeavoured in every way to act according to his directions. With 
respect to the second charge, which is really but a tortured modification of the first charge, I 
can only say that the prosecutor must have almost despaired of success, when he broke in apon 
the Sunday of the 9th of February instant, to apprise me, for the first time, that resort to my 
commanding offieer was to be replaced by a resort to proper lawful steps. I submit that the 
prosecutor was bound to have stated in his charge, or at all events to have stated to this Court, 
what was meant by proper lawful steps. Is it fair, I ask, to leave me and this Court to goeis 
at what was referred to as proper lawful steps, when the prosecutor does not even hazard the 
slightest explanation of this uncertain phmse? The second charge, I submit, Is completely 
vague and uncertain, and is to me almost wholly unintelligible. It is not within the wordis 
of any of the Articles of War, and if officers are to be exposed to trial for supposed offenoei, 
which cannot be discovered by non- professional persons, upon a perusal of the Articles of 
War, and which can only be discerned, if at all, by the trained mind and practised intellects 
of lawyers, when their ingenuity and sublety are set to work in order to frame charges againtt 
a man whom he may be desirous to condemn, these Articles of War, instead of Wing plain 
guides, easy to be understood, will be converted into traps and snares, by means of whi(^ 
those who are amenable to them may unwittingly and unconsciously be entrapped and 
ensnared. This, I submit, was not the intention of those that framed these articles, which 
are meant to apply as well to the most ignorant soldier in the service as to the officer of the 
most trained and cultivated mind. Nor do I anticipate that your decision will be that I did 
anything prejudical to good order and military discipline in not having caused a sommons to 
be issued from one of the London magistrates against Colonel Dickson, for the pnrpoae of 
having him bound over to keep the peace against me, or for having omitted to file a criminal 
infonration against him in the Courts of Westminster. Passing from these matten, I will 
proceed to a history of the transactions out of which the present charges have arisen. In the 
month of October, I860, I obtained leave of absence for two months, and intending to go to 
the country, was desirous, before my departure, to have a conversation with Colonel Dickaon, 
who was then, and still is, a trustee of my marriage settlement, and between whom and roe 
there had been differences about legal and pecuniary matters connected with his tmsteetfaipb 
I had resolved to leave London on the 1 8th of October, IStiO, and having casMtUy 
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tained, on coming into tbe Army and Navy Club, on the evening of the 17th of October, 
1»S60, that Colonel Dickson was then dining there, it occurred to me that it would be well 
for me to take advantage of the opportunity thus presented, in order to obtain from him the 
information which I required about my affairs. I accordingly sent in a message, couched in 
polite language, that I requested an interview with him for a few moments. He then replied 
that he declined to see me, and sent me word to put in writing what my business with him 
was about. Being most desirous of speaking to him upon the subject to which I have referred, 
I then wrote a note to him to the effect that I would feel obliged by an interview for a few 
minutes. Very shortly after, as I was sitting on a sofa in the inner lobby of the club, 
Colonel Dickson came out of the strangers* room. I rose from the sofa, and Colonel Dickson 
cnmo over towards me. It is altogether untrue, as stated by Colonel Dickson, that I waylaid 
him. I then said to him that I was sorry for disturbing him, but that I was an.xious to know 
when the business between him and me was likely to be settled. It is wholly untrue that there 
was anything offensive in my style of addressing him. Colonel Dickson, in reply, said ho 
believed that it would be soon settled, but that he could not tell when; he then added, 
'* Captain Robertson,^when I have settled with you legally, I will settle with you otherwise.** 
I observed, ** I was quite ready as soon as he was." Nothing further occurred at that time, 
nor was Captain Durant then present. Colonel Dickson walked away a short distance 
towards the place where the coats and hats are kept, and I remained at the sofa. Shortly 
after I heard Colonel Dickson calling out my name, and stating that he wished to speak to me. 
I then looked towards him and observed that Captain Durant was by my side. In answer to 
his call I walked up to him, and he then used for the first and only time the scandalous and unbe- 
coming language stated by him in his evidence, and having so delivered himself, he walked away. 
As to the statement made by the prosecutor, but which has not been proved in evidence, that 
Colonel Dickson shook his fist in my face upon that or any other occasion, it is pure fiction. 
I confess my first impulse was to inflict personal chastisement upon the spot on Colonel Dick- 
son, bat I restrained myself upon the thought occurring to me that he was not a member of 
the club, and was present then simply as the guest of Captain Durant. I immediately en- 
deavoured to ascertain whether any gentleman with whom I had a suflficient personal ac- 
quaintance to authorize me to ask him to act as my friend was then in the club, but, as the 
night was somewhat advanced, I could not find any. However, early on the following morn- 
ing I applied to Captain Henry, and I placed the matter in his hands, for the purpose of de- 
manding either a suitable and ample apology, or immediate &itisfuction. I saw him again in 
the course of the same day, and was informed by him that he had seen Captain Durant as 
Colonel Dickson's friend — that Captain Durant had submitted to him a letter from Colonel 
Dickson, which, acting as my friend, he could not accept as an apology. I then told him that 
the only thing left was to send a challenge to Colonel Dickson, to which he replied that there 
waa not the least use in doing so, ns Captain Durant had told him that Colonel Dickson would 
not go out, or have anything to do with me, until he had legally settled with me. I then 
observed, *' Your decision is that a challenge is not to be sent to Dickson ; you perfectly un- 
derstand that I am ready to do whatever you wish me." To which Captain Henry replied, 
" Yes, it in not the least use until such time as this legal business is settled between you." 
I pledge my honour, as an officer and a gentleman, that I was both then and at all other times 
perfectly ready and willing to send a challenge to Colonel Dickson, and that I was prevented 
from doing so by Captain Henry alone. I had confided my case to him, and I unfortunately 
considered that I was bound to follow the advice which he gave me. As to the statement 
contained in Captain Henry's letter of January, 1862, to Colonel Bentinck, that I refused to 
meet Colonel Dickson except he would stake the price of my commission — a letter written by 
him after he had been blamed for his conduct in the transaction, and for having through his 
advice placed me in a false position, and which statement he repeated in his evidence — I ar-- 
raign it as one totally devoid of truth, and not worthy of the slightest credit. I never im- 
posed any conditions, and never interposed any obstacle in the way of meeting Colonel Dick- 
son. I never shrunk from the responsibility of encountering him or sending him a challenge, 
and I never bestowed one moment's thought about my commission or the price of it. I con- 
trast that statement of Captain Henry's with the other portion of his evidence, in which he 
swore that Captain Durant (Colonel Dickson's friend) told him that Colonel Dickson would 
have notbmg to do with me in any way until he settled with me legally, and that any other 
matter might be settled afterwards ; but above all, I can rely not merely upon what Captain 
Henry has sworn on his trial ; that might, indeed, prove but a poor protection for mo. I call 
in evidence against his oath his own written statement of the 23rd March, 1861, given to him 
by Mr. Owen, when that gentleman had consented to make a further effort to obtain satisfac- 
tion for me from Colonel Dickson — ^given by him for the purpose of informing Mr. Owen as to 
what had taken place in October, 1860, and which letter was intended to be a guide to that 
gentleman in his application to Colonel Dickson. Did Captain Henry, when he gave that 
statement, wilfully put in writing that which he knew to be false? Did he wilfully seek to 
misleadl Hr. Owen, to induce hun to believe that everythmg was done by me that I could do 
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in order to obtain wtSsfaction, when, if liiJ! present (evidence contnma ono pom of tnith in it, 
Ise ]inrw thtit I had declined tfl meet Colonel Dickson * except the price of my commission waft 
BCcnrcJ to nic? Did lie deliberati^lj then state a falsehood to Mr. Owen^ whoni he ivas pre- 
tending to iDBtrnct as to the truth of what hnd happened, when with hiH own pen, and under 
his own hand, he declared he was bound to state that were it not for what he most distinctly 
understood from Captain Dnrant as to Colonel Dickson's determumtion not to have anything 
whatever to do with me until he should have settled some legal transactions pending between 
us, and for the advice which he in consequence gave me, I would at once have proceeded to 
take immediate steps to demand satisfaction for the insult offered to me ? There is a docu- 
ment which cannot err. Captain Henry either deliberately penned a fiilsehood on the 23rd of 
March, 1861, and deliberately deceived Mr. Owen, whom he was pretending to instruct, 
and to whom he was bound in honour to state the truth, or he stated what was not true in 
his letter of January, 1662, and in the evidence which he has given before this court I 
conceive that he is not to be congratulated upon the success of his attempt to relievo 
himself from blame by the betrayal of his friend, whom he professed to serve, and by 
sworn evidence, which his own letter of the 23rd of March, 1861, contradicts on every ma- 
terial point. But my refutation of Captain Henry's evidence does not even stop here. He 
mentioned the name of Colonel Clarke, late of the 14th Light Dragoons. I will produce 
that gentleman before you, and he will depose to you as to what occurred at an interview be- 
tween him, Captain Henry, and myself, some two or three days after the 1 7th of October, 
1 860. Ho will tell you that upon that occasion I came into the club and found him and Cap- 
tain Henry in conversation ; that I asked him if Henry had .mentioned the matter to him, 
and said that the only thing now left is to send a challenge to Colonel Dickson ; that Captain 
Henry then told him that he had seen or heard from Dnrant, and Dickson would not meet me 
under any circumstances wbateveruntil the legal business between us wasscttled, and that I then 
stated that a challenge ought to be sent; that Dickson was a slippery fellow, and would get out of 
it by saying that he had not been sent a challenge, and that Colonel Clarke, induced by Cap- 
tain Henry's statement, then dissuaded me from so doing, and said that Colonel Dickson could 
not make such a statement after what had taken place. I ask this Court whether I am not 
acquitted upon the evidence already given, even without the aid of that which will be offered 
by Colonel Clarke, of all the imputations of cowardice which have been so freely cast upom me 
by the prosecutor. Ts it not manifest that I was prepared to vindicate my honour and demand 
satisfaction for the insult which had been offered to me ? If you believe, as I confidently 
expect you will do, that I consulted Captain Henry with the honest intention of obtaining 
either an apology or satisfaction, that I placed no restraint upon his actions, and attached no 
conditions which could paralyse or impede bis efforts, then I will ask this Court whether I 
deserved the epithets which have been applied to me by the prosecutor, and if I have behaved 
in a manner unworthy of the position which I hold in the service of the Queen. I am fully 
persuaded that Colonel Dickson did resolve in October, 1 860, not to meet me, and that any 
challenge on my part would have been but an idle ceremony. His cry always was, '' Wait 
until I have settled with you legally, and then I will settle with you personally.'* Colonel 
Dickson still remains the trustee of my settlement, the legal matters are still to be arranged, 
and notwithstanding the threats which have been uttered by him as to what is to be done 
upon the day of reckoning, I will be rejoiced if my life is spared for a sufficiently long period 
of time to see the day come when Colonel Dickson will have finally closed these legal ques- 
tions. I now pass on to the month of March, J 86 1 . The rumour then for the first time 
reached me that Colonel Dickson had been spreading base reports derogatory to my character. 
I then told Captain Henry that I would get my friend, Mr. Owen, of the 2nd Cheshire Militia, 
to act for me in the matter. Captain Henry said I could not make a better selection. I 
spoke to Mr. Owen, who immediately consented to seek an interview on my behalf with Colo- 
nel Dickson, and in order that he might be fully and clearly informed of what had occurred in 
October, 1860, for his guidance in the task he had undertaken. Captain Henry wrote out for him 
the letter or statement of the 23rd of March, 1861 . I beg to call the attention of the Court 
to this letter, every word of which, I submit, speaks trumpet-tongued in my favour, and in 
the vindication of my character. It is as follows: — 

*• Birmingham, March 23rd, 1861. 
" I beg to say that I most ^HsHticti^ understood Captain Durant to say with regard to the 
affair which occurred between Colonel Dickson and Captain Robertson, at the Army and Navy 
Club on the 17 th October last, that Colonel Dickson would have nothing whatever to do witf\ 
Captain Robertson in any way whatever until he should have settled some legal transactions 
then pending between them. In consequence I considered it quite useless to send a challenge 
until such time as they could meet without such legal impediment. Had not such been my 
firm conviction, I am bound to say Captain Robertson would at once have proceeded to t^iko 
immediate steps to demand satisfaction for the insult offered to him on that occasion, and 
regret that any misapprehension on my part should have proceeded from doing so. 

«* B. J. Hbnkt." 
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The Court will bear in mind tbat this letter was written and Mr. Owen's first attempt to obtain 
satisfaction for me was made before Col. Bentinck knew anything of the occnrrenceo^ October, 
1860. The sending of Mr. Owen on this occasion was my own spontaneona act. Mr. Owen 
having been thns informed of the circumstances under whicli a challenge was not sent on my 
behalf in October, I860, immediately proceeded to London, and called on Colonel Dickson. 
He sent up his name. Although Colonel Dickson may not have had any previous personal acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Owen, yet he knew well who he was, and that he was an intimate friend of mine. 
Mr. Owen then sends a note to Colonel Dickson, dated the 28th of March, 1861, and wlixch 
I now read, ** Mr. Owen presents his compliments to Colonel Dickson, and begs the favour of 
an interview. If Colonel Dickson will let him know at what hour and when he can see him ho 
will oblige." If tlie gallant colonel of the Swiss Legion did not believe that Mr. Owen was 
a sherifiTs bailiff, or some law officer seeking to serve him with legal process, it would, to 
ordinary minds, and to the uuinitiated, be inexplicable why he should not grant the favour of 
an interview to Mr. Owen. The Colonel proceeds, however, with great caution and circum- 
spection — he has an inkling that Mr. Owen's business was to demand satisfaction for me. 
This might, however, not prove to be the case ; so, by way of reconnoitering, he sends in reply 
the following letter to Mr. Owen : — ** Colonel Dickson begs to acknowledge the receipt of Air. 
Owen's note, and not having had the advantage of knowing him, Colonel D. will be obliged 
by being informed for what reason or purpose an interview is requested. — March 27, 1861." 
This was the perfection of military tactics. The Colonel thinks an enemy is near, that there 
is some ambuscade into which he may be drawn, and that he may come to harm — he, 
therefore, advances his skirmishers to unmask, if possible, the enemy — he writes the letter 
which L have read, and he meets with complete success. This Court will recollect that 
Mr. Owen's first letter, which I have read, is dated 26th of March, 1861. Colonel 
Dickson bestowed some thought before he answered it, for his reply is dated the 
following day, the 27th of March, 1861. Mr. Owen's first letter merely requested an 
interview; it conveyed no intimation of the object of the visit; howeverr Colonel Dickson 
slept on it before he resolved what course he would adopt, whether he would grant the 
interview or not, and finally he sent the reply which I have read. Mr. Owen thereupon 
immediately wrote another letter, of the 27th of March, 1861, which has been also given in 
evidence, and which is in the following words — ** In reply to Colonel Dickson's note, Mr. 
Owen begs to state that the interview requested is on behalf of his friend. Captain Robert- 
son, 4th Dragoon Guards.'* Colonel Dickson had now attained his object, he forthwith recals 
his skirmishers, and keeps closely within his entrenched position. In hot haste, a day or 
night's delay was not now required ; he on the same 27 th of March, 1861, pens the following 
reply to Mr. Owen : — '* Colonel Dickson presents his compliments to Mr. Owen, and in 
answer to his note begs to decline having any interview whatever relative to Captain Robert- 
son, 4th Dragoon Guards, or to his affairs," and thus the matter ended for the present. Mr. 
Owen returned foiled and baffled, utterly unable to effect his object, or to approach in any 
manner this inaccessible Colonel. I must call your attention to Colonel Dickson's explana- 
tion, and te the reason given by him for not seeing Mr. Owen. He says, in his evidence, that 
the letter from Mr. Owen in March merely alluded to Captain Robertson's affairs, and that 
he. Colonel Dickson, did not know whether it alluded to legal affairs, or to what took place 
on the 1 7 th October, 1860. This is, I submit, almost incomprehensible; but why, if Colonel 
Dkkson thought that the proposed interview was to be about legal affairs, should he liave 
refused to see Mr. Owen? These legal affairs seem to have been perpetually haunting 
Colonel Dickson, but he admits thst the idea flashed across his mind that the visit of Mr. 
Owen might have reference to the occurrence of October, 1860. He knew well that it re- 
ferred to that, and to nothing else ; and he accordingly took care, before he refused to grant 
the interview, to have a consultation with his friend, Captain Durant. I submit that the 
excuse put forward by Colonel Dickson as to his having any doubt upon his mind in reference 
to the object of Mr. Owen's visits, is a miserable and hollow pretext. And now, gentlemen, 
I must go on to Colonel Bentinck, who will henceforth be the principal character moving 
in this case. On or about the 15th of May, 1861, he, for the first time, required 
firom me an explanation rektive to the affair between Colonel Dickson and myself. He 
directed me to send in a written statement of the affair, which I did. I brought it to 
Colonel Bentinck on the 20th of May, 1861, and after he read it he told me that 
Captain Henry had not acted with sufficient energy, and that I ought to have in- 
sisted on his sending a challenge on my behalf to Coloned Dickson, and he then advised me to 
send a challenge. Colonel Bentinck had stated in his evidence that he had no distinct recol- 
lection of having made these statements. I regret extremely that such a remarkable failure 
of recollection should have befallen the Colonel in reference to these matters. I am now upon 
my trial, my evidence on oath as to what occurred cannot be received, it therefore presses 
upon mo with great weight, and with no little hardship, that Colonel Bentinck should not be 
able, or should decline, to give any more specific answer to my question. But all the matters 
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connected with this nofortanate transaction arc too vividly impressad upon mj mind to admit 
of any mistake or failure of memory on my part with respect to what took place, and to the 
exact expressions used hy Colonel Bcntinck, and I pledge myself that at that meeting 
Colonel Bentinck did tell me that Captain Henry had not acted with sufficient energy, that I 
ought to have insisted upon his sending a challenge to Colonel Dicksoo, and that I ought even 
then to send one. This was the advice, and the only advice, then given to me by my com- 
manding officer. I obeyed that advice, and accordingly on the 25th May, 1861, I again sent 
Mr. Owen on another wild-goose chase, to hunt up Colonel Dickson, and if possible, to un- 
earth him. Mr. Owen again went to Colonel Dickson's house and asked for an interview, which 
was again refused. Mr. Owen then wrote and sent to him the letter dated the 25th of May, 
1861, which has been already given in evidence, bat which I beg to read again. It is as fol- 
lows — ** Colonel Dickson having again refused Mr. Owen an interview relative to Captahi 
Robertson's aflfkirs, he has no other alternative than to write to ask Colonel Dickson to with- 
draw the language he used on the 17th of October last, or, in the event of not doing this, to 
name a friend to settle it in another way. If this is not done, Captain Robertson will make 
the matter public in order to vindicate his character.'* Colonel Dickson admitted in his evi- 
dence that tbere could be no mistake as to the purport of this letter. It is scarcely necessary 
that I should thank him for the candour of this admission. Appended to this letter there was 
also sent to Colonel Dickson a copy of Captain Henry's letter or statement of the 23rd of March, 
1861, which in express terms intimated to Colonel Dickson that it was the statement of his 
own friend. Captain Durant, to Captain Henry, whicli prevented the latter from making a 
formal demand for satisfaction in October, 1860. One would have imagined that these letters 
required an answer and explanation from Colonel Dickson, bat none could be extracted from 
liim— he sent no reply, and famished no contradiction to any of the allegations contained 
therein. I immediately informed Colonel Bentinck of the steps which I had taken, and of tlio 
unsuccessful result of Mr. Owen's attempt. My letter to the Colonel has been given in evi- 
dence. It is headed ** Sunday morning." Tlib court will, therefore, see tliat I faithfully 
informed the Colonel of all that I had done, and of the mode in which I had attempted to 
carry oat the directions which he gave me ; and if the matter was not brought to a successful 
issue, I do think that if blamo were to attach to any one, it was not to me. Having given 
tills information to the Colonel, I anxiously awaited further instructions from him, but none 
were vouchsafed to me. la this dilemma, and after having been tljus foiled in every effort which I 
liad made, I was resolved to try one more expedient. The Colonel had told me that Captain 
Henry had not acted with sufficient ener^. Mr. Owen tried to make up for the deficiency, 
but failed. My ingenuity was taxed to the utmost to ascertain some other mode of disphiying 
that energy which the colonel called for. I accordingly prepared notKes and caused them to 
be forwarded to the Army and Navy Club, of which I was member, and to the 
Junior United Service Oub, to which, I believe. Colonel Dickson belonged. I bestowed 
eonsider.ible thooght and attention upon their composition. I camo to the conclu- 
sion that the language in which they were coached was amply strong and plain enough ; in 
fact, I did not see how I could make it stronger. One of these notices has been given in evi- 
dence, but with your permissioa I will read it again. [The notice will be found at page II.] 
I sent the above notices and letters to the secretaries of the Clubs requesting to have them laid 
before the Committees of the Clobs, and then posted np in the public room. Permit mo to 
read ono of the letters which has been also given in evidence. [This letter will be found at page 
12.] I informed Colonel Bentinck that I had sent them, and I read tliem to him ; but still he 
was not satisfied. The colonel told mo it was not half strong enough — that it was not tho 
thing at all, and would not do. In his evidence ho slates he has no recollection of having 
told me that it was not have half strong enough. Really it is acrucl and pitiable thing to find 
Colonel Bentinck 10 oblivious about every matter which, if admitted, would show the treat- 
ment I received with reference to this transaction. His memory, so tenacious with respect to 
all that tells against me, fails completely when exposed to the test of the few questions put by 
me on cross-examination; but I say distinctly that the colonel did use these expressions to 
mo m references to these notices. He admitted in his evidence that he told me they were usc- 
lesa; and mark the reason he assigns for this. He says he thought them useless because they 
were sent to the secretaries of the club and not to the members of tho club. Could he have 
forgotten that by my letters I requested the secretaries to place them bcfors the committees, 
and then to have them posted in the public room f And could he have forgotten, when ho 
ventured to give such an explanation, that he himself had seen and rend" these letters ? I 
deny that he ever made this objection to me ; the sole fault he found was, that they were not 
strong enough. The £)lk>wing are the replies which I received from the Secretaries of tho 
Junior United Senrico and Army and Navy Clubs : — 

«« Army and Navy Club, June I9th, 1861. 
"Sir— I have this day the honour of hying before the committee your letter of tho 14 th 
matant, together with the paper enclosed therein, which was duly read to them. In reply, I 

«/ 
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nm directed to state that tlie committee mnst decline placin/i; on the table of the dub the no* 
tico forwarded by yon containing matters in dispute of a private nature between yourself and 
en officer who is not a member of this club. I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient 
servant, 

** T. Walcot, Secretary. 

" Captam A. M. Robertson, 4th Dragoon Guards.'* 

'* Junior United Service Club, June 22d, 1861. 

«* Sir — I have to acknowledge your letter of the 14th instant, enclosing a notice, and 
reqnesting that it might be posted in the public room; and in reply, I am directed by tho 
committee to inform you that, as the notice appears to be of a personal cliaracter, and that it 
Is contrary to the custom of the club to post notices of that nature, tho committee regret that 
your request cannot be complied with. — I am, &c, 

*< HuBEBT Db Carteret, Secretary. 
" Captain A. M. Robertson." 

I was now fairly at my wit's end, my ingenuity was worn out, but in the meantime Colonel 
Bcntinck was not idle, for on the 1st of June, 1861, he wrote an official letter upon the sub- 
ject to the Assistant Adjutant-General at Manchester, to bo laid before Sur George Wetherall, 
the Lieutenant-General commanding tho Northern District. This letter has been given in 
evidence ; but as I wish to call your attention to some matters connected with it, I will take 
the liberty, even at the risk of being tedious, to read it again to you. It is as follows : — 

** Birmingham, June 1st, 1661. 

"Sm — It having recently come to my knowledge that Captain Robertson, of tho Regiment 
under my command, had been publicly insulted in the lobby of tho Army and Navy Club, 
London, on the 17th of October, 1860, by Colonel Dickson, in the immediate presence of Cap- 
tain Durant, by using the expressions that ' when I have settled with you legally I will settle 
with you personally, by horsewhipping you in front of your regiment,' and at tho some time 
shaking his fist in his face, I consider it my duty to call on Captain Robertson for an explana- 
tion regarding the circumstances above alluded to, and requested at the same time that ho would 
satisfy me that he had received an ample apology from Colonel Dickson for the insult that had 
been offered to him, as on officer and a gentleman. I extremely regret to acquaint you that 
I do not consider Captain Robertson's explanation of the circumstances in the slightest degree 
satisfactory, as he has not, in my opinion, nor in that of the officers of the 4 th Dragoon Guards, 
justified himself for tho language that has been used towards him. I therefore request that 
you will lay before the Lieutenant-Geueral the accompanying documents from Captain Robert- 
son (marked A), from Captain Henry (marked B), and from Colonel Dickson (marked C), in 
answer to those statements ; and request he will grant a Court of Inquiry, for the purpose of 
investigating the whole of the circumstances of tho caso.-^I have tho honour to be, sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

(Signed) ''A. C. BentincK, 

** Colonel commanding 4 th Dragoon Gunids. 
" Tho Assistant Adjutant-General, &c., Manchester." 
Now, I invite your particular attention to the documents which wcro Bent by the Colonel with 
tiio foregoing letter. They were tliree in number — my statement to tho Colonel, and also 
Captain Henry's statement, both dated 20th May, 1861, and a letter from Colonel Dickson, 
dated 28tli ^lay, 1 86 1 . By some legerdemain, which has not been explained, as far as I can 
see, three other documents were subsequently brought by him under the notice of the Lieu- 
tcnant-General. They consisted of two letters from Captain Durant, and one from Major 
Jones to me, calling for an explanation. The Colonel's letter of the 1st of Juno is written in 
the strongest and most bitter terms against me. lie was cognizant at that time of the several 
ineffectual steps I had taken, through Mr. Owen, to obtain satisfaction, but he carefully avoids 
all allusion to them. He then had in his possession my letter detailing what Mr. Owen had 
done, and he had Mr. Owen's letter to Colonel Dickson. lie does not forward them; they are 
kept back from the commanding officer. He forwards my statement ; he could not avoid doing 
so. He also sends that of Captain Henry. I thank him, not for that, because it was alluded 
to in my statement and could not bo withheld ; but every fact, every document which told in 
my favour which could be withheld was withheld. Is this candid — is this the treatment which 
I ought in eommon justice to have received from him whom you ore told by the prosecutor I 
ought to have consulted and confided in? But, further, does he even complain in that letter 
of tho 1st of June, 1861, that the matter had not been submitted to be dealt with by him ? 
Not a syllable about it. He had told you in his evidence that it was not so submitted. Ho 
knows in his heart and soul that everything which he directed me to do was done ; aye, even 
to the committing of a breach of one of the articles of war. But Sir George Wetherall 
declines to grant a Court of Inquiry, upon the ground that he could not order the atten- 
dance of the parties. Sir George Wetherall was gifted with second sight ; for it appears 
that Colonel BcnUnck, having written to his friend C^lonol Dickson asking him to appear 
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before such court, received a reply from him refusing altogether to comply with the 
request. Sir George Wetherall, however, informed Colonel Bentinck that if h thought 
it expedient to prefer charges against me, Sir George Wetherall would refer them to 
the decision of the Commander-m-Chief, and Colonel Bentinck declined to adopt this 
course. In some mysterioas manner, however, the matter was brought under the 
notice of the Commander-in-Chief, and we have it from Colonel Bentinck that a com- 
munication was received, to the cffbct that his Boyal Highness could do nothing without 
further information. Colonel Bentinck afterwards told me of Colonel Diokson's refusal to 
appear before the Court of Inquiry, and that this was in my favour ; that Colonel Dickson 
had acted m a wrong manner, and that Colonel Bentinek would tell him so. After all these 
proceedings I indulged iu the flattering hope that I would at length he permitted to have 
some rest and peace. I felt tliat I had exerted myself to the utmost, and had strained every 
effort to release myself from blame, and to carry out, in every way, the directions which had 
been given to me by Colonel Bentinck; but it was fated otiierwise. Colonel Bentinck had 
not attamed hb object. I must be driven on some pretext or another from the regiment ; 
and, in pursuance of this determination, Major Jones, by the oommand of Colonel Bentinck, 
wrote to me a letter, dated the 4th of July, 1861, which has been given in evidence, bnc 
which 1 will ask you to allow mo to read again, as my reply to it has formed one of the lead- 
ing topics of the elaborate statement of the prosecutor, and has been assigned by him as his 
excuse for not allowing me, on tho Ist of October, 1S61, even twenty-four hours, or any 
other time, however brief, to consult my friends before decidmg as to the course I should 
pursue. [Major Jones's letter will be found at page 15.] Can any one with the feeling of 
a gentleman say that that letter was not an act of the grossest cruelty and oppression. The 
Colonel knew at that time all that I had done. He had read Captain Henry's letter of the 
20th of May, 1861 ; he read tho correspondence between Mr. Owen and Colonel Dickson ; 
he knew that Colonel Dickson had refused to meet me or to apologise ; he knew that I had 
written the notices to the Clubs ; he was aware that Colonel Dickson had declined to attend 
before a Court of Inquiry ; Colonel Bentinck had cot availed himself of the suggestion of pre- 
ferring charges against me ; and with full knowledge and cognizance of all these facts he 
coolly asks me had I done that which he well knew was a sheer impossibility. I arraign hia 
conduct in causing that letter to be written to me, with the knowledge of all that occurred 
— with the knowledge that I was powerless to take any other meaaures — as tyrannical 
and vindictive. Hanssed and tormented, I did in reply write the letter of the 4th of 
July, 1846. It is as follows : — ** As the details mentioned in your letter have been already 
before the General commanding the district, and also, I have reason to believe, beforo 
higher military authority, I therefore decline to hold any further couunuuicatiou on the 
subject with any one, either now or at any future time." 

I ask this Court, fearlessly, what other reply could I have given to such a letter — a letter 
which was nothing but a cruel mockery ? This reply of mine has been made by the prosecutor 
the groundwork of some of his bitterest attacks upon me. I abide by that reply, and say 
that no fair and honest and impartial man, with a full knowledge of all the facts of which 
Colonel Bentinck was at that time aware, could find in it the slightest pretext for censure or 
abuse. But before I leave the evidence whieh has been adduced in support of the first two 
charges, I feel bound to call attention to one most remarkable omission on the part of the 
prosecution. Every calumny has .been heaped upon me, and Icttera written by Captain 
Durant have been placed before the Court contradicting statements made by Captain Henry 
in his letter of the 20th of May, 1861, and conveying imputations the most injurious to mo. 
Captain Durant has been returned as one of the witnesses proposed to be examined by the 
prosecutor. He has been during this trial within the precincts of this barrack-yard, within 
call. The prosecutor stated he would produce him — but he has not ventured to do so — to 
corroborate upon his oath the statements contained in his letters. This speaks for itself; 
comment upon my part would be worse than useless. But the letter of Major Jones of the 
4th of July, 1861, was not written without an object. The determination to drive me from 
the regiment could not be carried out by direct means; it was necessary to endeavour to attain 
that end indirectly. This Court will remember that Colonel Bentinck stated that about tho 
15th of May, 1861, he begged of me not to go into the messroom or mix with the officers. 
By the same process of reasoning by which it is sought to convince the Court that no 
pressure or intimidation was exercised at the interview of the 1st of October, 1861, 
Colonel Bentmck said that that was- merely a recommendation upon his part and not 
an order; but, in reply to further questions, he was obliged to admit that if after 
such recommendation he had found me in the messroom ho would have turned me out. 
Colonel Bentinck proceeded to state that that order was removed by him on or about the end 
of May, 1861, because that, having referred the matter to Sir George Wetherall, he considered 
it would have been an arbitrary measure to continue his prohibition any longer. The aots 
^and conduct of Colonel Bentmck^ to which I shall now allude, will test the accuracy of that 
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explanation of Colonel Bentinc1(, and will show the mode in which it was songht bj means 
of everj species of annoyance, insult, and degradation, to get rid of me. In the month of 
June or Jnly, 1861, Colonel Bentinclc sent for me, aud when I came to him he told me in an 
authoritative manner to send in mj papers and leave the regiment. He also told me he 
would not give me a day's leave of absence while I continued in the regiment. I respectfully 
declined to send in my papers. Some time after Major Jones was in command durmg the 
absence of the Colonel. I asked Major Jones for some trifling and short leave of absence, 
which I then required. Major Jones replied that he had received orders from Colonel 
Bentinck not to give me leave, and he showed me at the same time a written memorandum 
which he had received from the Colonel to the like effect. But this was not all. Some time 
after, in or about the months of August and September, 1861, the Colonel again sent for 
me, and ordered me to attend morning and evening stables until farther directions. This 
Court knows whether, according to the cowne of the service, this was a proper or usual order 
to be given to the captain of a troop. No officer in the 4th Dragoon Guards, except the 
subaltern on duty, b required so to attend, and I believe this is the universal custom in the 
nrmy. I obeyed the order, and attended morning and evening stables during the space of a 
fortnight or three weeks, until the regiment left Birmingham. Colonel Bentinck had never 
found the slightest fault with the internal management and economy of my troop. In conse- 
quence of this treatment I wrote a letter upon the subject, through Colonel Bentinck, to the 
Adjutant- Genera], at Manchester, for the purpose of having the matter laid before Sir George 
'VVetherall. Not having heard anything about this communication. I wrote to Colonel 
3entinck, to ascertain whether it had been forwarded, to which letter I received no reply? 
and I fully believe that my complaint was never submitted to Sir George Wetherall, My 
letter to the Adjutant General was as follows : — 

** Birmingham Barracks, 4th Sept., 1861. 

•• Sir — I have the honor to report for the information of the Lieutenant- General com- 
manding the Northern and Midland Districts, that I have received orders from Colonel 
Bentinck, commanding 4th Dragoon Guards, to attend morning and evening stables until 
further orders — namely, morning stables from half-past five o'clock until half-pnst six, a.m. ; 
and evening stables from half-past five o'clock until quarter-past six, p. m. This not being 
in accordance with the rules of the service, and no other officer of the regiment (with the 
exception of the orderly officer of the day) being obliged to do so, as senior CaptAin present 
with the head-quarters of the regiment I must look on this order as a very severe measure, as 
it involves my going to stables three times a day instead of once, namely, mid-day stables, 
from twelve to one o'clock, p. m., which all officers of the regiment attend. I have, there- 
fore, to request that the Lieutenant-General commanding the district will take the matter 
into his consideration and request Colonel Bentinck for an explanation. — I have the honor to 
be. Sir, your most obedient servant, *' Arthur M. Robertson, 

** Captain 4th Dnigoon Guards. 

"To the Assistant A^utant Genera), Manchester." 
Again, while the regiment was at Birmingham, and in or about the months of Jnne or 
July, 1861, as I was reading a newspaper in the messroom. Colonel Bentinck entered and 
ordered me, in the presence ef my brother officers, to leave the room. Upon another occasion 
during the same period. Colonel Bentinck being about to leave for a short time, and I being 
then the senior officer with the regiment, Colonel Bentinck gave directions that Captain 
M'Donnel), four years my junior, should be placed in command. The acts of which 1 have 
already given you a history would, I think,suffice to show you the resolution which had been 
formed to force me to resign ; but there are others yet to be related which, I believe, 
will fill with astonishment the mind of every officer and gentleman who hears them. During 
the same months of June or July, I was again sent for by Colonel Bentinck, and when I came 
to his rooms he read out to me a paper, which he said he was to lay before General Law- 
renson, Inspector-Genera) of Cavalry, whose arrival was then expected. As nearly as I 
recollect, the purport of this document was that I should be called upon to leave the regiment 
in consequence of my conduct relative to Colonel Dickson's affiiir, and in consequence of my 
habit of making mis-statements to my. brother officers. The colonel told me that this docu- 
ment would be signed by many of my brother officers. I replied that I had already done all 
I could do with respect to the Dickson affair ; and that, as regarded the other statement, it 
was an untruth. I also asked the Colonel which of the officers ever made such a charge, but 
the colonel would not mention any names; whereupon I told him that he should not place 
any reliance upon hearsay reports. The colonel concluded by telling me that ho had ascer- 
tained there was nothing illegal in the document, and that I would be removed from the 
regiment This document was, as I am informed and believe I will be able to prove, got up with 
the privity and sanction of Colonel Bentinck, and was with his like privity and sanction handed 
round, and sent from place to place, for the purpose of getting the several officers to sign it. 
Some signed it reluctantly, aud only after they had been lold that it was the colonel's wish they 
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nhould do 80. Oibers, to their honour, manfullj resisted all the inflaencea which were 
brought to bear npon them, and wholly refused to have anything to do with it. I am verj 
certain that this Court will not sanction such an act, and that it will view with the indigna- 
tion which it merits the conduct of a commanding officer in encouraging or even tolerating 
such a proceeding ; and I am to be told after all this that no pressure was put upon me, and 
that mj sending in my papers was my own free act ! I know not what has become of this 
document ; I asked to see it ; I begged for a copy of it, but I waa refused ; and thus I was 
to be sacrificed by gross libels on my character, winked al — ^nay, more, encouraged by my 
colonel. But the ingenuity of the colonel discovered another mode of giving me annoyance, 
and of degrading me in the eyes of my companions and of the men of the regiment. I was 
on ono occasion actually ordered by the colonel to exercise in the riding-school with a back- 
board. I liad been this time serving her Majesty for upwards of fifteen years. One matter 
further I have to bring under your notiee, and then I will have completed the catalogue of 
indignities and wrongs to which I am subjected. The beginning of the month of September, 
1861, the 4th Dragoons were ordered from Birmingham to the Curragh, and I was told by 
Major Jones that the colonel had ordered him to take away my subaltern on the line of 
inarch, so that I was to be left to do all the duty myself. I waa the only captain with the 
squadron. This order was so unusual, and so much calculated to degrade me not merely in 
the estinution of my brother officers, but even of the troops under my command, that I felt it 
roy duty to lay the matter before the Lieutenant-General, Sir Geoi^e Wetherall. I accordingly 
wrote the following letter, through Colonel Bentinck, to the Adjutant-General commanding at 
Manchester — 

"On line of March, Kewcastle-under-Lyne, 7th September, 1861. 

" Sib — In reference to my communication, which was addressed to yon from Bii-mingham, 
on the 4th instant, I now beg to state for the information of the Lieutenant-General Com- 
manding, that on the morning of the 6th September, Major Jones, commanding the squadron 
on the line of march between Birmingham and Newcastle, informed me that he had received 
instructions from Colonel Bentinck, to the effect that I was to have no subaltern officer to do 
duty with my troop, but was to do all the duty myself. I am the only captain with the 
squadron, and the other troop has one subaltern commanding it, and three others in addition 
doing duty. As this does not appear to me to be in accordance with the rules of the service, 
I beg leave to refer this to the consideration of the Lieutenant-General, to request him to 
call on Colonel Bentinck for an explanation. Should tho Lieutenant-General consider tliis 
order to be at variance with the usage of the service, he will be able to obtain an explanaiiou 
from Colonel Bentinck. — I am, sir, 

'' A. M. RoDRRTSOK, Captain 4th Dragoon Guards. 

** To the Assistant Adjutant- General, Manchester." 

<* 7 th September, 1861. 

««Sin — I have the honor to request that you will forward to the Aiisistant Adjutant-General 
the accompanying letter for the information of the Lieutenant-General Commanding the District 
with the least possible delay. — I have tiie honor, &c., 

" A. M . Ito»BRTS05, Captain 4th Dragoon Guards. 

"To Colonel Bentinck." 

To this communication I received the following reply : — 

"Birmingham, Sept. 10, 1861. 

" Sir — I am durected by the Commanding Officer to inform you that it is not his intention 
to forward yonr complaint to the General Commanding- the Northern District, and that the 
reason for not attaching a subaltern officer to your troop is ill consequence of his not con- 
sidering it judicious for a young and unformed officer to associate with you, or be under your 
command.— I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) " £. Harran, Lieut-Adjutant, 4th Dragoon Guards. 

«« Captain Robertson, 4th Dragoon Guards, Liverpool." 

Not content with refusing to forward my complaint to the Adjutant-Genera!, Colonel 
Bentinck was pleased to direct his Adjutant to insult me by telling me that I was not a fit 
companion for my brother officers. It is not for me to make any remarks upon this conduct ; 
it appears to me to be so flagrant and so incapable of justification, that any comment would 
only weaken the e£foct which such acts are calculated to produce upon the mind of any officer 
and gentleman. However, I was determined that the matter should not rest there, and ac- 
cordingly, on the arrival of the regiment in Ireland, I wrote another letter upon the subject 
to the Colonel, and which ia as folk>ws :-— 

•« Newbridge BarraHcs, 17th Sept., 1861. 

"Sir — In reference to a eommunieatloa I received from Uie Adjatant, dated Birmingham, 
1 0th September, I have now to request that yon win forward my official, dated 7 th Septembet, 
and which you declined to forward to Sir George Wetherall, to Lieutenant-General Sir 
George Bfown^ Commanding the Forces in Ireland, as the regiment is now quartered in 
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Ireland. I also wish to know if aH answor has been jreoeircd to my official, dated Birming- 
ham, 4th September, and addreascd to Sir George Wetherall. I desire to know on what 
grounds yon consider it injadick>as that a young and unformed officer shonld associate with 
me, or be nndor my command, as expressed in the AdjatanCs communication, dated 10th 
September. — I have the honour to be, sir, 

(Signed) ** Abthdr M. Bodsbtson, Captain 4th Dragoon Guards. 

*' To Colonel Bentinck." 
To which the following reply was aenti^- 

*' 4th Dragoon Gnards, Boyal Barracks, 
Dublin, September 19, 1 66 1. 

'* Sib — I am directed by the commanding officer to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 17 th instant, and to inform you that Colonel Bentiack considers the last paragraph of 
your letter extremely disrespectful ; and at the same time I am desired to acquaint you, that 
the Inspeoting-General of Cavalry will shortly inspect the Regiment, when it, is the Command- 
ing Officer's intention to bring the subject of yonr correspondence to his notice, with the oljeci 
of its being laid before his Boyal Highness the General Commanding-in-Chief.— I have tbe 
honour to be, air, you most obedient scrtanty XSig°^) 

** £. Harbav, Lieutenant-Adjutant* 
4th Dragoon Guards. 

'* Captain Bebertson, 4th Dragoon Guards." 
You will now be able to form some conception of the state of my mind when on the 30th of 
September, 1861, 1 reoeiyed peremptory orders to appear in Dublin on the following day. You 
will perceive how I had been harassed, and how every engine had been put in motion to com- 
pel me to resign. In addition to all else, I had been ill for some time previous, and was then 
under the care of Surgeon Cooper. It nowiippears that the papers which were sent to Colonel 
Brownrigg were only furnished Co lum on the 30th of September, 1861 . They did not com- 
prise a history of the entire transaction, nor of the several measures I had ineffectually taken 
to obtam satisfaction from Colonel Dickson, and that on that same 30th of September, 1861, 
a statement is made by Acyutant Harran to Lieutenant Bintoul, that it was all over with 
Bobertson ; that an order had that day gone to Newbridge for him to come up to Dublin on to- 
morrow, unless the doctor could certify that his life would bo endangered by the Journey, in 
order that he migbt appear before Colonel Brownrigg ; tliat the Colonel had laid the whole 
affiiir before him, and that the authorities had made up then- minds thai he should be ibtced to 
send in his papers. From whom will this Court suppose did Adjutant Hacran receive tliis 
information that the authorities had made up their minds that I should be forced to send in my 
papers ? Thus, without oonveying any iotelligenco to me as to the object of my summons to 
Dublin, without giving mo any opportunity of exculpating myself, or of explaining what 
measures I had adopted, .-upon an imperfect statement sent in by Colonel Bentinck, which pre- 
sented only the strong ^tures of the case agamst me — afVer the lapse of Just twelve months 
ainoe the oocurrenoe totk.place-^aflerSir GMxgo Welherall had refused a court -of inquiry, and 
Colonel Bentinck had declined a court-martial — after his Boyal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief had intimatedrthat he could take no steps without further inquiry— the case is adjudged, 
and a sentence is pronounced against me, and the adjutant hears before many hours, perhaps 
many minutes had elapsed since the matter was first brought under Colonel Brownrigg*s notice, 
that the anthoritiea had made up their minds that I should be forced to send in my papers ! 
The sequel of this extraordinary, I believe this unprecedented case, shows that the Adjutant's 
information was accurately correct. I hurry up .to Dublin on the 1st of October, accompanied 
by my medical attendant. I am ushered into the presence of Colonel Biownrigg ; whilst 
Colonel Bentinck, whom I Jiad good reasons for believing was not an impartial person, sits 
in judgment on me by the side of Colonel Brownrigg. The £rst words uttered showed that 
my doom had bocn fixed. '* Sir Geoige Brown's orders are,** said Colonel Brownrigg, 
*' that yoB must take yoor choice of one or other altenurtivo ; to apply for permission 
to retire from tlio servkje by ^he sale of your conmiission, or submit to be placed at 
once under arrest, with the view of havif^g the matter investigated by a court martial." In 
Tain I asked for time, for even twenty-four hours, to consult my friends. I placed in Colonel 
Brownrigg's hands Captain Henry's letter of the 23rd March, 1861. It made so little im- 
pression upon him that, though he road it, he cannot now state whether it is the document 
which I handed to him. In vain I attempted, as well as the state of confusion and surprise 
in which I was would permit me, to enter into an explanation — it was all to no purpose. 
Colonel Brownrigg regarded all I said as inrelcvant— Jie turned a deaf Aar to it. In vam I 
asked to be permitted to set Sir George Brown — my inexorable judges refused everything. I 
should make up my mind, and submit either to a compulsory resignation, or be at once placed 
under arreat and brought to a court martial In my extremity I turned towards my Colonel, 
in the desperate hope that I could get some respite from him. I asked permission to retire 
with him into another room. 1 told him it was a y^tj serious question ; he replied it was 
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A rtrj serioos qoettion. I naked blm that I might be allowed to consult my frieflds. 
The Colonel does not remember this reqaest of mine, bnt I say I did make it. I askod )iim 
for this indulgence. What was the answer I received ? — ** My good roan, you heard as plainly 
aa possible what was the determination the Deputy Adjutant General told you Sir George 
Brown had come to, and it would be imposaiblo for me to ask such a question. In my utter 
perplexity, I then asked him, whom I had reason to beliere to bo my enemy, '* Colonel, what 
do you recommend me to do?*' You heard his answer. The upehot of it was, send in your 
resignation ; and then, looking at the olock, he told me that a quarter of an hour's time would 
be long enough for me to make up my mind. Colonel Brownrigg told you Uiat the entire 
intenriew lasted not ten minutes. This was the period doled out to mo in which I was to come 
to a resolution as to the two altematiTea I should adopt — this was the space of time alloted to 
me for enabling me to decide as to what I should do in a matter affecting my honour and my 
character, and in which my decision, one way or the other, would affect my future life and 
position. The Colonel has admitted that he did state to me that it would bo exceedingly 
doubtful what the decision of the ooort-martial would be ; and, although Colonel Bentinck now 
denies it, I do state that in the course of that interview he did tell mo that if I escaped from th»t 
court-nuirtial he would have ne triod for something which he stated had occurred on former 
occasions between me and Lieutenant Bintoul, and between mo and Captain Webb ; and soYividl^ 
did this obeenration impress itself upon my mind, that on my return to Newbridge on tbio- 
flamo evening, I asked Lieutenant Kintoul if anything had occurred between him and mo 
which could form any pretext for such a statement. But Colonel Brownrigg has attempted 
to justify his refusal to give me even twenty>four hours' time to deliberate, and he has based 
that justification upon my letters of tho 20th May, 1861, and the 4th July, 1861. But- 
now that I Imve gone through all the facts of this case, and have stated the circumstances^ 
under which I wrote these letters, and the unavailing efforts which I had made, to the- 
knowledge of Colonel Bentinck,, between the 26th of May and the 4th of July, I respectfully 
ask tho Court how these letters or the expressions therein contained can justify or in any^ 
manner excuse sodi onusoal, such unseemly pressure. Colonel Brownrigg has told you that,. 
in reply to an observation of his, which was in tlieso remarkable words, ** Am I to understand^ 
Captain Robertson, that this, b an unbiassed decision that you have come to, and wiMiout pres- 
sure; became yon must be aware that the General Commanding the Forces can have no feeling 
in thb iMtter one way or the other; it is for you and you only to decide upon the conrso* 
which you will pucsus ?** Lsignifiod to. him I quite understood that Perhaps I may have usod: 
these expresBion& I felt at tiie time completely exhausted. It is impossible for me to desoiillB* 
the various thoughts and emotions whioh then crowded on my mind. All my hopes and prospects* 
daslied to the ground,, and my disgraco and degradation complete — those who had worried andl 
persecuted me had triumphed — their unceasing efforts had been at length crowned with success 
Well might I say to Liutooant Kintoul, in the ovening of the same day, that 1 luid been so* 
bullied by the Colonel that I could stand it no longer. On tho impulso of th« moment, 
when I thought myself shipwrecked, and all my hopes dashed to the ground, 1 did nbk 
. JJentenant Kintoul if he would purchase the step. I do not see what harm wae ifi this, or- 
how it can be tortured into evidence against me. Lieutenant Kintoul has trt»]y told yoi» thnt. 
I appeared agitated. No wonder I should. But when I was enabled to roHvot move coolly 
upon the matter, I felt tliat the act which I had done in sending in my resignation- when 11 
•was not a free age»t was wrong and weak. 1 felt keenly tho por.ition in whioh I had almosL 
unwittingly pbced myself. 1 made up my mind to leave no effort untried tO' redeem 1#ie past^ 
and recaU the letter. I aocozdingly on. the next day left Newbridge for London, m erde? tlhitt 
I might place myself at tho greatest distance from Colonel Beritinck^ sod! communicate TrHlk 
head-quarters unimpeded. I then wrote tlio letter of Octobo'.*, t66U upon which the third 
charge against mo is grounded. I wroto that letter, fully believmg tho statement therein 
contained. I did say that intimidation had been practisc«l on mo, and 1 adhcro to |hat. 
statement. I know not wliot may bo Colonel Brownrigg'o definition of the moid " intimWa- 
tion," but I do say and submit that the narrative of that interview which hn& been presented 
to the Court details acts of tho grsaSest pressure and iaiimidation ; and I do moreovei; say, 
that the conduct pursued towards me with such lolentloss purpose and porsistcneo by ColouVl 
Bentmck, demonstrates to any unbiassed and honorable mind that my ease was prejudged, 
and that it was determined I should bo driven from the regiment by any means whether fuir 

or foul. Tho interview of tlie Ist of October is scarcely over— I have searoely left the room 

the ink upon my letter of resignation is scarcely dry, when Lieutenant Harran, Colonel 
Keotinck's matchless Adjutant, for tho first time asks tjie Colonel to put down his name for 
purchase, and a telegram flaalios from him to Lieutenant Rintoul — ** 9 1 5, p. m. Sandy has 
sent in bis papers. I am going in for his troop. Do not say anything about it.** And thus 
the curtain drops. I have now detailed to you my case. I fear your patience is exhausted ; 
but after the way in which tliese charges have htea pressed against me, after the sneers which 
jjftte levdled at me, and the aspcxsioos which wero cast upon my chanctcr, I consider \ti d^^ 
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both to myflolf aad to the Coart to unfold the entire history of these transaction!. 1 
know that my case is in the hands of honourable men, who wi 1 not be prejudiced by 
general insinuations against my character, which my maligners will not dare to sub- 
stantiate. You will, I know, cast from your minds all these lonl calumnies, and I say, 
with a conscience void of offence as regards the charges brought against me, and which 
alone I have now the opportunity of meeting, that I am not guilty of them, and trust to 
your finding to support my plea. 

The address was then signed and handed to the Pre&dent. 

Colonel Brownrigg — Pernaps you would permit me to have a few extracts from 
that document. Of course, it would be impossible to have a copy of so long a docu- 
ment, but perhaps the Court will allow me, at a later period of the day, to point 
out a few extracts. 

Captain Robertson apologized for the non-attendance of Colonel Clarke, who was 
the hrst witness he intended to examine- The colonel was under the impression 
that his defence would have occupied a longer time in the reading of it, and had 
therefore grme away for a few minutes. 

Colonel Brownrigg suggested that tiie evidence for the defence should be taken in 
the same order as that for the prosecution. There had been a rule laid dovm as to 
the evidence for the prosecution, and he respectfully requested that the same role 
should be observed with regard to the evidence for the defence. 
Captain Bobertson said he had no objection. 

President — The Court had a reason for makins that arrangement, but there is no 
similar reason, that I know of^ to impose that ruk with regara to the defence^ The 
Court will not impose a restriction of that kind, for there is no necessity for it. 

Colonel Brownrigg — 1 would also wish to mention one subiect to the Court, and 
that is, that Captam Dorant can be easily sent for by telegraph, if the Court 
desire it 
President — ^The Comrt cannot know what evidence Captain Darant could giro. 
Colonel Brownrigg — No ; but it is in relation to the comment on his non-ap- 
pearance, and if he can throw any further light on the subject, lam most anxious 
that he should oome. A tel^ram will bring him here to-morrow morning. 

President — Tliat is not the question. Ine Court can give no opinion on that ai 
all. TheCourtcannot.tell what Captain Durant's evidence maybe. If Captain 
Robertson wishes to call him, he can do so. 

Captain Robertson then handed in the following letters from oommanding officers, 
which were appended to }iis defence. The first is from Sir James Chatttfton, C.K, 
as follows : — 

<< Ball's Hotel, Dover-street, Monday, February 17. 
" Dear Robertson — I have just received your letter, and k>se not a moment in replying 
to it. I greatly regret to learn that yon have gotten into this unfortwiate dilemma. I 
assure you I have much pleasure in being able to bear testimony to yonr excellent conduct, 
both as an officer and a perfect gentleman, during the period you were under my command, 
and your attention to your duties always afforded me satisfaction. Last summer, when you 
were stationed at Sbomcliffe, on more than one occasion, when you were good enough to 
show me the squadron under your order, I was greatly pleased with the admirable appear- 
ance of the men and horses, and the manner the few manceuvres were performed quite c>n- 
vinced me that you were fally competent for those duties entrusted to your chargc—BeUeve 
me, very faithfully yours, 

«* J. Chattertok, Lieatenant-General, Colonel 6th R. L Lancers.*' 
The next was from G<donel Oibeone, 17th Lancers, as follows :— 
•* During the period CapUin A. M. Robertson, 4th Dragoon Guards, served under roy 
command, in the years 1866 and 1856, at the c-kvalry depot, Newbridge, I had every reasea 
to form a high option of his conduct as an officer and a gentleman. 

** JoHM C. Gibsons, Colonel 17th Lancers^ 
"Maidstone, 17th February, 1862." 

Mr. Frederick John Owen, Ensign, 2nd Cheshire Militia^ sworn, and examined by 
the prisoner— Do you recollect the month of March, 1861 ?— I do. Were you asked 
by me, in the month of March, 1861, to act as my friend in relation to the af&ir 
which took place between me and Colonel Dickson ?-^I was. Did you then consent 
to call upon him as my friend ?'-I did. [Letter handed to witness.] I>id you on 
that occasion receive from Captain Henry a letter of the 23rd of March, which is 
now produced to you ?— I did. To the President— I saw it written. Where was it 
written ?— At the Hen and Chidtens Hotel, at Birmingham. The Prisoner— Was I 
present when it was written ? — ^I cannot swear as to that, but to the best of my 
ability you were not State what ocoorxed between Captain Henry and you when 
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it was written. — He told me that pressing bosiness required his presence in Ireland 
and asked me had I any objection to take his place in respect to what took place 
between Colonel Dickson and Captain Bobertson ; I told hun I should have no ob- 
jection if he would give me a written statement proving that Captain Robertson was 
not in the wrong, as I had only heard from other persons an account of his affair 
with Colonel Dickson, and, l^erefore, was not in a jxisition to form any idea relative 
to it ; Captain Henry then wrote me the letter lust alluded to, and also informed 
me, at the same time, that he entirely exonerated Captain Robertson in every way ; 
I have also to state that he asain assured me that Captain Bobertson was right. 
Did you, in the month of Manm, 1861, proceed to London to have an interview with 
Colonel Dickson as my friend? — I did. State what occurred then when you went 
to London.— Upon my arrival in London, I believe on the following day, I proceeded 
to Colonel Dickson's club, the Junior United Service, and inquired for Colonel 
DicksoB, but he was not in. I then wrote two or three lines on my card, but I am 
not certain whether he received it or not. Those lines were merely asking for an 
interview. I wrote a letter, and I am not certain whether he received it. On or 
about the 27th March, 1861, I received a note from Colonel Dickson, stating that, 
he not having the pleasure of knowing me, or words to that effect, he wiuied to 
know on what subject I wanted to see him. In reply to tiiat note I wrote to him, 
stating that it was on the part of my firiend, Captain Bobertson, 4th Dragoon Gnards, 
that I rej^nested the inteiview. I received a reply to that letter from Colonel Dick- 
son, declining to have any interview whatever about Captain Bobertson or his affiiirs. 
Concluding that it was no good doing anything further without consulting Osptain 
Bobertson, I returned to Birmingham. Did you afterwards, in May, 1861, again oUl 
on Colonel Dickson on my behalf as my friend ? — I did. State what then occurred 
between Colonel Dickson and you. — On my arrival in London, I proceeded to his house 
in Bodeston-terrace, and upon inquiry learned that he was at home. I sent up my 
card, and requested an interview, which was denied. I forgot to mention that I 
sent np my card, and said that I wished for an interview on account of Captain 
Bobertson. I tl^n wrote a hne or two on another card, pressing the interview, and 
stating that I thought it would be better for all. This, nowever, he also dechned. 
I then returned to my hotel and wrote a letter to Colonel Dickson, stating that, as 
he would neither apologise or give an interview, nor refer me to a fiiend, I autho- 
rised Captain Bobertson to inform him he should post lum in the dubs. I remain^ 
in town some days after this, but received no reply ; therefore, thinking it useless 
to remain any longer, I returned to Birmingham, and infonned detain Bobertson 
of what oocurred. Did you send to Colonel Dickson, along with the letter of May, 
1861, a copy of Captain Heniy's letter of March, 1861 ?— I did. Did Captain Henry 
state any reason for saying that he could not act as my friend ? — ^He told me that 
pressing business required his i>resence in Ireland. Did he then state to yon the 
nature of the business that required his presence in Ireland ? — He did ; he told me 
that there were rather serious char^ made against himself and his witnesses in the 
case of a yacht, which was being tried before the court in Ireland — that they were 
preferring a charge of perjury against him. By the Prosecutor — Have you stated at 
any time, in reference to the afuLir between Captain Bobertson and Colonel Dickson, 
that Captain Henry had not acted with sufficient decision ?— I have. Have ^ou had 
any experience in arraiu;ing or attempting to arrange affairs such as that whidi took 
place between Captain Bo^rtson and C<uonel Dickson ? — I have. Are you aware, 
then, whether it is customary to allow the period of five or six months to elapse be- 
tween an insult being offered by one gentleman to another and the put^ insulted 
oallinff upon the insultor for an apology or explanation ? — In my opinion, it depends 
entirdy upon circumstances. At the interview at Birmingham, or at any other 
between yourself. Captain Bobertson, and Captain Henry, did you hear Captain 
Henry say he would let out about Ci^)tain Robertson stating that he would require 
the price of his commission to be staked befcnre he would meet Colonel Dickson ? — 
In Uie month of May I did, and Captain Bobertson most emphatically denied that 
it was true ; Captain Henry never mentioned a syllable about it in the month of 
March, when he gave me the letter exonerating Captain Bobertson. Will you swear 
that when allusion was made to such oircumstauoes Captain Bobertson (Ud not say, 
** Oh, that was at first f' — He did not say that in my hearing ; I can swear to that. 
Did yon, in answer to a letter of yours to Captain Heniy, receive an answer from 
him^ to the course Capiain Robertson ought to adopt in case Colonel Dickson re- 
fused to meet him? — I received a letter. President — I do not think the question 
should be put, as I do not think the witness put in any letter of hi& Captain 
Bobert8on-»I have no objection to the letter being put in. The President— -Then 
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t the question thus : Did Captain Henry addreds a letter to vou as to the course 
ptain ilobertson should adopt in ease Colonel Dickson refused to meet him ?— He 
< > fco me a letter, which I hand into the Court The Judge Advocate read the letter 
follows : — 

"London, April 3rd, 1861. 

'* Mr DBAS OwBir — ^Yonr letter followed me back here from Brighton, and I only re- 
ved it this morning. Colonel Dickson's letter is, I think, a strong corroboration of my 
teraent about his conduct on the former occasion. The case, however, assumes a different 
•ect, ss he has been publishing a matter in the hunting field which is perfectly untrue ( 
1 as the former was an affair within a club, and was almost without witnesses. Seeing 
;k8on sheltering himself under his legal shield, I did not think it prudent to advise 
1)6. tson to proceed to extremities. Were the case mine, now, I should go to Market- 
rborough races to-morrow, tell Dickson that he is a liar and a coward, and hit him 
ce, as hard as I oould, and in the most public position. This I should do with the 
iviest cutting- whip I could get (laughter) ; as well for the purpose [of offence as defence. 
B only other course is to put the whole matter before the colonel, and ask his advice. I 

unfortunately engaged in a meeting of my lawyers to-morrow, or I would go down to- 
;lit to Birmingham. J shall, however, barring accidents, go down either to-morrow 
suing or the day following, and will do anything I can to assist either you or Robertson 
this matter. — ^Most truly yours, 

" R. J. Heirt. 
" Frederick J. Owens, Esq.*' 

President — What letter does he alludo to of Colonel Diokson's? — It is the one we 
i before ; the one in which he declines having anything to do with Captain 
•bertson, or his affairs. By the Prosecutor — Do you know was Captain Bobert- 
L either the author or the dictator of the statement written on the 23rd of March, 

Cai)tain Henry ? — Decidedly not, sir ; I was present. Aro you aware that in 
) case of the yacht. Captain Henry got £2,000 damages, as yon have alluded in 
ur evidence tha,t there had been a charge of perjury against him 7 — I am not, sir. 
lonel Brownrigg— I shall have no further questions to ask the witness ; but it 
U be necessary lUiat I shall call Captain Henry to rebut the statements he haa 
Ae, Re-examined by the Prisoner — Did von consider after you heard Captain 
inry'B account of what had taken place in October, 1860, that the delay was 
Iciently explained ? — I certainly did. Was Caj)tain Henry's statement abotit 
3 sale of my commission made after Colonel Bentinck had become aware of the 
air between Colonel Dickson and me ? — I believe it was after it ; to the best of 
r knowledge it was before the second time. In reply to the Com^, the witness 
l^lained that his note dated **from the United Service Club, 26th March," was 
itten before his next note of the same date. The last was written after he had 
pertained Colonel Dickson's residence, but in giving his evidence he had forgotten 
3 existence of the first note. By the Court— Did Captain Robertson, to your 
lowledge, take any steps to arrange his auarrel with Colonel Dickson, between 
e periods of your communications with the latter in the months of March and 
ay ? — No, sir ; because I advised him not to do so ; from what I heard and from 
lat Captain Henry had stated to me, I considered it was useless until the legal 
oceedings were endod between Colonel Dickson and Captain Robertson. Aro yon 
rare of any reasons— that is, private reasons— known to you. Captain Robertson, 
d Colonel Dickson, why Colonel Dickson did not wish to see you as Captain 
ibertson's envoy ? — I am not aware of any reasons whatever. When you re- 
ived that note from Captain Henry, suggesting that Captain Robertson's best 
urse would be to go to Market-Harborough and horsewhip Colonel Dickson, did 
»u communicate its contents to Captain Robertson ?— I did, sir ; I told him I 
ought it would bo a very foolish proceeding, considering what had been done 
ready, and I recommended him to wait. When Captain liobertson denied the 
ath of Captain Henry's assertion about the price of his commission being lodged, 
d Captain Henry make any remark?— I do not recollect that he made any 
mark, but I know they had a long altercation about it at the time ; I know that 
iptain Henry stated tmtt he said so, and Captain Robertson denied it ; Captain 
enry still pressed it, and Captain Robertson again denied it ; by stating that I did 
»t recollect him making any remark, I meant that he made no new remark. Did 
»u tell Captain Roberteon of this recommendation from Captain Henry to speak 

his commanding officer ?— Captain Robertson saw this letter. Did he make any 
mark on the subject, are you aware ? — I recollect no remark at all on the subject. 
f the Prisoner, with permisBion of the Court — Did you meet Colonel Bentinck in 
ec Army and Navy Club, in the month of May, 1861 ?-~I did. State what occurred 
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between him and ^ou upon that occojsion in referenoe to the matter of Colonel 
Dickson ? — 1 was just coming out of doors — I was just on the steps, inside the 
chib ; I met Colonel Bentinckv and he said, '* You are just the very man I want to 
see ;'* he asked me about Colonel Dickson's afifair ; after I told him that Colonel 
Dickson would not see me, I gave him the address, and he said he would call 
on Colonel Dickson. By the Court — Had you any conversation with Colonel 
Bentinck before you told him about Colonel Dickson not seeing you ? — I had ; he 
asked me about it ; first of all, he asked me about Colonel Dicl^on, and if I would 
give him his address ; in the first place, he said I was the very man he wanted to 
see. What did he say about Colonel Dickson ? He asked me about Captain Robert- 
son's afiair. What question did he put to you ? — I cannot recollect ; he asked me 
whether I had seen Colonel Dickson, or words to that effect ; then I told him that 
Colonel Dickson would not see me, and he asked me to give him his addres. Had 
you any conversation with Colonel Bentinck about Captain Robertson at that time ? 
!n ot to my recollection, sir ; I believe not ; I may have mentioned Captain Robert- 
son's name, but I had no conversation with him ; I had only about two minutes* 
conversation. Had you been acquainted with Colonel Bentinck before you and he 
met on that occasion ? — I had. And if so, how long ? — ^Two or three months ; when 
I first went to Birmingham. 

Colonel William Clarke sworn, and examined by the Prisoner — ^Had you on or 
about the 18th of October, 1860, any conversation with Captain Henry relative to 
the occurrence which had taken place between mo and Colonel Dickson ? — On the 
18th of October, 18G0, I was in the Army and Navy Club ; on or about that date 
Captain Henry was sitting at the next table to me, and mentioned that there had 
been a " row" between Captain Robertson and Colonel Dickson the night before ; 
I asked him what it was about, and he said it was about some family matters con- 
nected with the marriage settlement of Captain Robertson ; Captain Hcu ry said 
that Captain Robertson had called upon him, as a friend, and being an old brother- 
officer, he was going to act as such, by seeing Captain Durant, or writing to him 
on the subject. Do you recollect an interview between Captain Henry, and you 
and me, in the month of October, 18C0, in reference to the same cccurrence between 
Colonel Dickson and me, in the Army and Navy Club, on the 17th of October, 
1860 ? Witness — Two or three days afterwards at the Club — this is to the beat of 
my recollection, it is so long since— I believe it was two days, I was again at the 
club , I saw Captain Henry there, and said to him, ** Henrv, how did you settle 
that affair, or has it been settled V or words to that effect ; he gave me to under- 
stand, from the way in which he answered that question, that it was not settled ; 
that he had a letter from Captain Durant, I think he said, in which Captain Durant 
stated that he would have no more to do with the matter — this is to the best of my 
recollection— or that he had seen Captain Durant, and he said he would have 
nothing further to do with the matter, in consequence of Colonel Dickson having 
refused to have anything whatever to do with Captain Robertson imtilhe had settled 
with him legally ; I knew at the time that a family quarrel had been going on for 
some months, regarding the marriage settlement, and that Colonel Dickson was one 
of the principal parties concerned, and I think I said so ; I believe I did to Captain 
Henry ; just as he had mentioned this Captain Robertson came into the Club and 
asked me if Henry, who was sitting close by, had mentioned the circumstance to 
roe about the Dickson affair ; I think he said I told him that he had just mentioned 
that ** Colonel Dickson has refused t<5 meet you" — these were, I think, the vory 

words ** under any circumstances, whatever, until he has settled with you legally ;" 

Captain Robmison then said, addressing Captain Henry, as I suppose, that he 
would call out Colonel l)ickson, or that he ought to be challenged ; I do not now re- 
collect which of the words were used, but I behevo it was the word " chaUenge" 
that was used. Captain Robertson saying at the same time that * * Dickson is a slip- 
pery fellow, and if I don't cadi him out, or challenge him, he might go and say I 
iukvo not done so ;*' I remarked, ** surely the man cannot go and do so after what 
has taken place, nor do I think that an v gentleman — if I am flowed to say so — could 
go and say so after such a refusal f" I brieve these were my words — '* That I did 
not think any gentleman could go and do so after such a refusal ;" Captain Henry 
said the same, or coincided with me, that the thing had been brought to a stand or 
a dead lock for the time being. Did Captain Henry, at the interview between you, 
him, and me, in the month of October, 1860, or at any other time, before or since, 
tell you that I had refused to meet Colonel Dickson, unless he would ** stake" or 
" lodge" the price of my commission, or &ny words to the latter purport or effect ? 
No jl have no recollcMzUon of his having said so. Had you any other conversation 
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with Captain Henry in the course of the same month of October, 1860, in reference 
to the affair between Colonel Dickson and me ? — Not that I am aware of. 

EIGHTH DAY— Friday, Febrcabt 2l8t 

The Court re-aasembled at eleven o'clock. 

Colonel Brownrigg, at the sitting of the Court, said — I beg to refer you to 
some observations zna,t you made at the commencement of this trial. You made 
some remarks with reference to the press — relative to the admission of the papers, 
and you laid down certain rules, ana gave expression to certain opinions on that 
occasion. President— I laid down no rules. I made a statement. Are you <^uite 
sure that you know what the statement was ? Colonel Brownrigg — But it is in 
reference to remarks by the press. President— I don't know that the Court requires 
you to make any remarks about what the Court has done or has not done. Colonel 
Brownrigg — But it is in reference to the press that I am speaking — ^in reference to 
a letter which appeared in one of the papers in reference to this case. I wish the 
Court, if it be not irregular, to ask the prisoner whether a letter written by his 
Bolicitors was written with his sanction / President — If Captain Robertson, likes to 
write a letter, I think he is at perfect liberty to do so. I will take the sense of the 
Court on it if you wish : but my opinion is, that if he likes to write a letter to a 
newspaper, he is at perfect liberty to do so, and the Court has no right to put a 
question to him on tne subject I have seen no remarks in the Dublin newspapers 
upon the subject, that I am aware of A member of the Court said he had seen 
remarks in one morning paper. President — Nothing disrespectful to the Court 
has appeared, that I am aware of, and therefore I don't think the Court can take 
any notice of it. Neither has there anything appeared disrespectful to the prose- 
cutor. If any remarks disre&pectful to the Court, or anything of that kind, are 
officially brought to my notice, then it will be for the Court to take notice of 
it ; but any letter the prisoner thinks proper to address to a newspaper is not a re- 
mark on the Court, and I dou*t think we nave a right to ask him any questions on 
the subject. 

Colonel William Clarke was then repealled. 

The Judge Advocate read over the witness's evidence of the previous day. 

President — I wish to put this question to you. Colonel Clarke — Did you consider 
that Captain Robertson applied to you for your views how to act with regard to 
the matter of the 17th of October, I860 ? — I did not. Had youanycommumcatiou 
with Captain Durant ? — Not a word, that I am aware of, although I saw him. But 
you had no conversation with him on the subject? — No. 

Sir GJeorge Wetherall, C.B., commanding the Northern and Western districts of 
England, sworn, and examined by the Prisoner— Were you, in the month of June, 
1861, in command of the Northern and Western districts of England ? — Yes. Were 
the 4th Dragoon Guards at that time stationed at Birmingham, within your dis- 
trict? — Yes. Did you, in the month of June, 1861, receive the communication now 
handed to you from Colonel Bentinck, relating to the occurrence that took place on 
the 17th of October, 1860, between Colonel Dickson and me, in the Army and Navy 
Club? — Yes ; I received that communication on the 1st of June. I think, to the 
best of my recollection, the letter received, was dated 31st of May, I lind a letter 
from Colonel Bentinck, dated 3l8t May — this is dated 1st June. President— Have 
you a copy of this document ?— No ; I sent it to the Horse Guards. I received 
a letter from Colonel Bentinck, dated 31st May, but, according to my recollec- 
tion, it is identical with that. By the Prisoner— Can you tell what were the docu- 
ments referred to in that communication, and which are therein stated to have beeil 
sent with it ? President— In this letter the three documents referred to are one 
from Captain Robertson, marked *' A," one from Captain Henry, marked **B,"and 
one from Colonel Dickson, marked ** C ;" but in this letter there are six enclosures 
returned by your Assistant- Adjutant-GkneraL Now the question is, what were 
the three documents referred to in that letter ? — Witness— To the best of my recol- 
lection they were one from Captain Robertson, one from Captain Henry, and one 
from Colonel Dickson. I have no recollection of any others. Court — Do you re- 
collect those three documents ? Oh, yes, I recollect those three perfectly ; there 
was a letter from Colonel Bentinck ; there was a statement from Captain Robert- 
son, a statement from Captain Henry, and a statement from Colonel Dickson 
Fi:^dent— How do you account for the six documents returned by the Assistant 
Adjutant-General ?— I don*t know at all ; I don't say they were not sent j buti 
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have no recollection of them ; they were all sent back to Colonel Bentinck. By the 
Prisoner— Is this document I now hand yon the official replv sent by vou to Colonel 
Bentinck in answer to his communication ?— Yes. By tne President — There is 
an alteration of a figure in this enclosure ; can you state whether that was done be- 
fore it was sent ? — I cannot tell that. Have you in the office a record of what the 
enclosures were? — There is. By the Prosecutor— Did you order the Court 
of Inquiry asked for in Colonel Bentinck's letter of the 1st of June last? — 
No, I did not, for the reasons assigned in my letter to Colonel Bentinck. Did you 
consider that, in declining to order the Court of Inquiry, you in auy wav condoned 
the offences with which the prisoner was charged in Colonel Bentinck s letter ? — • 
Certainly ; I did not consider the offences with which he was chafed condoned, 
for they had never been submitted to me for my decision. Colonel Bentinck made 
a specific request that I would order a Court of Inquiry, to which i>oint I confined 
my answer. Colonel Brownrigg— I have no further questions to ask Sir George 
Wetherall. 

By the Prisoner, with permission of the Court — ^After you refused to grant the 
Court of Inquiry, would it have been the official course for Colonel Bentinck to have 
then asked for a Court-martial for me, if he considered it a proper case for one ? — 
I assumed he would have done so. I do consider that that would have been the 
proper course. The prosecutor handed a question to the President. The President 
having read it, said he did not think the Court had anything to do with military 
honour ; a treatise might be written on the subject. By the Court — Did you con- 
eider the conduct of Captain Kobertson, as represented by Colonel Bentinck, such 
as to justify his being jplaced under arrest, in order to bring him to a Court-martial ? 
I certainly did; I considered it Colonel Bentinck*s duty to do so. You say in your 
letter — ** [f, however, you should deem it expedient to prefer charges against Cap- 
tain Robertson, I will forward them to the Commander-in-Chief?" — I assumed he 
wonld do so. Colonel Bentinck rex)orted that he would not prefer charges against 
him ? — Quite so ; and then the whole matter ceased. Do you know if the case was 
ever submitted to the Horse Guards about the month of May or June ? — Colonel 
Bentinck's letter, which contained the pith of the charge^ was submitted by me to 
the Horse Guards for the information of the Commander-in-Chief, reporting what I 
had done on the occasion ; I sent it to the Adjutant-General at the Horse Guards, 
on the 7th of June ; the enclosures in Colonel Bentinck's letter were returned to 
him. Can you produce copies of the letters or communications you have stated you 
received from the Adjutant-General on the subject ? — ^Tlie only communication I 
have on the subject is a copy of my letter to the Adjutant General. Have you any 
copy of his reply ? — A copy of the Adjutant-General's reply is dated the 10th of 
June ; it is in Colonel Bentinck's handwriting. A copy of the Adjatant-General*s 
letter, by my directions, was sent to Colonel Bentinck. 

The Judge- Advocate then read the letter of the witness to the following effect : — 

''Manchester, 7th June, 1861. 

"Sin— Colonel Bentinck, commanding the 4th Dragoon Guards, having submitted the 
enclosed to me, and requested that a Court of Inquiry might be granted on the sabjecl, I 
have informed that ofiicer that there is no power to grant such a court as that called for. 
The documents were returned to Colonel Bentinck, in order that he might prefer charges 
against Captain Kobertson ; but he has reported to me that he does not feel justiGed ia pre- 
ferring charges, unless the matter had been investigated by a Court of Inquiry." 

The reply of the Adjutant-General was to the following effect : — 

** Horse Guards, 10th June, 1861. 

** Sir — In reference to your letter of the 7th instant, and its enclosure from Colonel Ben- 
tinck, commanding the 4th Dragoon Guards, in reference to Captain Robertson, I have the 
honour to inform you that his Kojal Highness the General Cummanding-in- Chief cannot 
take action without further information. — I have the honour to be, &c., 

(Signed) •* J. YoRKE Scarlktt." 

By the Court— Did you receive a letter written by the prisoner in June, 1861, ad- 
dressed to your Assistant- Adjutant-General, complaining of the manner in which he 
had been treated by Colonel Heutinck ? — No ; I have no recollection of receiving 
such a letter. The prisoner has stated that he wrote a letter to the Assistant- 
Adjutant-General, dated 7th September, 1861 : have you any recollection of receiv- 
ing that letter ? — No. Captain Robertson — My first letter was written on the 4th 
September, and my second was written on the 7th September. A member of the 
Court said it had been stated that it was replied to by Colonel Bentinck refusing to 
forward it. Captain Robertson — It was only replied to by Colonel Bentinck. Pre- 
sident — The prisoner has stated that he wrote to the Assistant Adjutant- General on 
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tlie 4th September, 1861 ; can you produce tlie original or a ooj)y of it ? — I don^t 
tliink I ever heard of such a letter. If it came to mo it would have been answerecL 
President — The prisoner in his defence states — **In consequence of this treatment 
I wrote a letter upon tho subject, through Colonel Bentinck, to the Adjutant- General 
at Manchester, for the purjxwe of having the matter laid before Sir Geo. WetheralL'* 
Do you remember ever having received, through Colonel Bentinck, this or any other 
complaint made by Captain Robertson of any undue severity exercised towards him 
by Colonel Bentinck ? — I do not. Did Captain Kobertson never press upon vou, as 
the highest military authority in the district, to give him an opportunity of vindi- 
cating his character?— Never. I never heard of Captain Kobertson's case except 
through the letter before alluded to from Colonel Bentinck. By the Prisoner — Can 
you produce copies of documents or correspondence in reference to the charges pjre- 
ferred against me ? — The only other documents on the subject are those two, which 
I beg to hand to the Court. The first was a letter from Colonel Bentinck, to the 
following effect : — ' • 

*'Sia — With reference to your letter of the 2nd instant, I teg leave to acquaint you, for 
the information of the General Commanding, that I do not consider myself justified in pre- 
ferring charges against Captain Robertson unless the matter had been investigated by a 
Court of Inquiry." 

The next was a letter from the Ajssistant- Adjutant-General, dated 13th June, 18G1, 
to the following effect : — 

** Sir — I am directed by the Lieutcnant-Greneral Commanding, that having submitted 
the case of Captain Robertson to his Royal Highness the General Commanding-in-Chief, 
to Inform you that his Royal Highness can give no opinion without further explanation." 

Major Thomas Jones, 4th Dragoon Guards, sworn, and examined by the Prisontr : 
Did you, on the 4th July, 1861, write to me by direction of Colonel Bentinck the 
letter now produced ? — Yes, that is my letter. (Original letter of Major Jones, 
dated Birmingham, 4th July, 1861, handed in for the purpose of correcting an error 
in tho date of tho copy handed in on a previous day, and dated 2nd Jiuy, 1861.) 
Were Colonel Bentinck's directions to you as to writing that letter delivered to you 
verbally or in writing ? — I took instructions from a private letter from Colonel 
Bentinck to Lieutenant and Adjutant Harran, that such a letter as I have now 
identified should be written to Captain Robertson ; I was about to leave tho orderly 
room at tho time, and I suggested to Lieutenant and Adjutant Harran that he 
would make a draft of such a letter as he thought proper ; what was in the private 
communication was — Colonel Bentinck would reqiure me to send to Captain Robert- 
son, saying that I would come back, make a coi>y of it in my own handwriting, and 
give it to Captain Robertson. Have you got a letter from Colonel Bentinck to this, 
and if so produce it? — No, I have not got the letter, Lieutenant and Adjutant 
Harran read me an extract from the letter, on which I acted. Have you any letter, 
or draft letter in Colonel Bentick's handwriting to Adjutant Harran relating to me, 
if so, produce it ? — I produce a draft letter of Colonel Bentinck*s, from which I 
wrote a letter to Cajjtain Robertson. President — Is that the same letter you 
handed in before ? — No, sir ; it is another letter. The letter was written about the 
end of May or beginning of Jime, and was to the following effect : — 

** Sir — I am directed by the Commanding Oflicer to request that you will forward to 
me, by the 21 st instant, a full and detailed statement of the circumstance that took place 
in the month of October, at the Army and Navy Club, of the insult that was offered to you 
by Colonel Dickson, in the presence of Captain Durant, and who used the expression 
towartls you that, * when I have settled with you lej^ally, I will settle with you personally, 
b> going down to Birmingham and horsewhipping you in front of your regiment, for your 
blackguard conduct,* or words to that effect. And you will also acquaint me, for tho 
Commandmg Officer's information, what steps you liave taken towards vindicating your- 
self, for the insult that has been so publicly offered, as an officer and a gentleman, by 
Colonel Dickson.'* 

Captain Robertson — I was under a misapprehension about that letter altogether ; 
I did not know what it was ; I thought it was a rough draft of the letter of the 4th 
of July. (The letter was found to be a rough draft of a letter already before tlie 
Court, as Api>cndix 16 being the draft of a letter written on the 15th of May, 1861 .) 
By the Prisoner — Do you recollect me asking you for a short leave of absence in 
or about the month of June, 1861, whilst Colonel Bentinck was absent from the 
regiment ? —I remember his coming to my room and asking for leave of absence. 
Did you then tell me that Colonel Bentinck had left a direction that I was not to be 
given any leave of absence ? — I did. Did you then show me a written memoran- 
dum given to you by Colonel Bentinck, directing you not to give mo any leave of 
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absence? — ^I showed him a slip of note paper which was written in Colonel Bentinck'a 
handwriting^*' No leave of absence to be granted to Captain Kobertson; thoro 
was neither date nor anything else on it ; as well as I can now recollect the words 
were, " No leave of absence to be granted to Captain Kobertson f I am speaking 
from recollection ; that was the memorandum on which I acted ; I showed it to 
Captain Robertson. Did you, when the 4th Dragoon Guards were on march from 
Birmingham, on or about the 5th of November, l&l, en rovie lor Ireland, withdraw 
the sutoltem from my troop? — I did, sir. Was it by the direction of Colonel 
Bentinck that you so withdrew the subaltern from my troop ? — By the direction of 
Colonel Bentinck, delivered to me through the adjutant before my leaving the 
barrack gate. Was I then left to all the duties of the troop myself on the march 
from Birmingham to Ireland ? Yes. Did ^ou, on or about the 7th September, 
1861, write an official letter to Colonel Bentmck, complaining of tiie withdrawal of 
the subaltern on the line of march ? — Yes. Have you got ^t letter, if so, produce 
it ? — I have not got it ; I forwarded it to Colonel Bentinck. Is this a copy of my 
letter of the 7th September, 18C1 ?~Ye8, 1 think it is. (llie letter will be 
found at pago 37*) Captain Bobertson stated that he forwarded the foregoing 
letter to Major Jones, with a short note at foot, requesting him to forward it. 
(For letters, see page 37. ) Is the document now produced to you in the handwriting 
of Adjutant Harron?— Yes. (Letter will be found at page 38, dated Sex)t 10.) 
Did you in the month, or about the month of July, or August, 1861, see or hear 
of in the regiment, any document, purportinff to be signed by some of my brother 
officers, reflecting on my character ? — I heard of it, but never had the document in 
my possession ; 1 never saw it. Do you recollect me asking you, in the presence of 
Adjutant Harran, (m or about the month of July or August, 1861, for a copy of 
that document ?— I remember Captain Kobertson coming to the orderly room, and 
demanding of me, I being then conunanding officer, a document which he supposed 
was in my possession, saying that the purport of the document, he believed, was a 
memoriafsigued by the officers, requesting that ho should be removed from the 
regiment, or words to that effect; I told him I knew nothing whatever of the 
document in question, nor had I it ever in my possession ; Captam Kobertson kept 

Eressiuff the question upon me ; I repeated that I knew notiiing at all about it ; 
ut told him that, possibly, Lieutenant and Adjutant Harran, who was then in tho 
office, might be able to mve him the information he required ; he then addressed 
Adjutant Harran, and asked him for a copy of the document ; Adjutant Harran 
said he had not got one by him, and if he had he should not furnish him with one, 
as the document was personal and the property of the officers ; Captain Kobertson 
left the room, saying he would bring the subject under the notice of the military 
authorities. Do you know that I was ordered, in or about the month of July, to 
attend morning and evening stables ? — Yes. Were those orders given by Colonel 
Bentinck ?— I l^lieve they were given directly to Captain Kobertson, but they were 
not given to me. Do you know now long I i)erformed this duty of morning and 
evcuins stables ? — I fancy about three weeks ; perhaps between three weeks and 
a monUi — I am not very certain. Had you any reason to find fault with the inter- 
nal management or condition of the troop under my conunand ? — In the beginning 
of the year, 18G1, sir, I found tho horses apparently not very well groomed ; I 
spoke to Captain Kobertson on the subject, and told him I should expect to see an 
improvement shortly. He alleged, as an excuse, that during his absence on leave 
his sergeant-major had been a great invalid* He also mentioned to me that a great 
number of tho soldiers belonging to his troop were recruits and attached men. He 
said something also, at tho same time, to the effect that the troop was a little short- 
handed. I told him that now, as he had returned, he must ^ve to the affairs of his 
troop his undivided attention, and overcome those trifling difficulties that he spoke 
to me about. After this I began to observe a gradual improvement, and about sum- 
mer time, I believe, the troop to have been in as good a state, as far as groominsr 
and general economy as any other regiment. Did my troop continue in the eood 
condition you have spoken of up to, and at the time that you knew I was attending 
morning and evening stables ?~I believe, sir, at the time that Captain Kobertson 
was re<^uired to attend morning and evening stables, there was nothing to find 
fault with in the management of his troop. When the regiment was qm^ered in 
Birmingham, in or about June or July, 1861, did you see mo on any occasion exer- 
cising in the riding-school, with a back- board on? — Yes. State what occurred be- 
tween you and mo on that occasion ?— Captain Kobertson spoke to me after he came 
out of tho riding-school on one occasion *, he told me that he was quite sure that if 
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Colonel Bentinck had known the agony he had been Boffering in the riding-school, 
he would never have ordered him to put a back-board on. He told me that for 
days before he had been suffering from rheumatism in the back and shouldem. I 
a^ed him why he did not go to the medical officer, and get excused from the rid- 
ing drill, if that were the case ? and he said he would never do so as long as he could 
avoid it, as he did not wish it to appear that he was flinching from any duty or 
drill ordered by the colonel. Did you, on the 30th September, 1861, receive an 
order direct, that I should come up to Dublin on the following day ? — I did. Have 
you got tk&t order, and if so, produce it ? — I produce the order, sir. It is as 
follows : — 

"Dublin, September 80, 1861. 

" Momorandnm. — Immediate. — Major Jones will be pleased to cause Captain Robertson 
immediately to be examined by Surgeon Cooper, and obtain a certificate from him that it 
will not endanger Captain Robertson's life to travel to Dublin to-morrow. Should Surgeon 
Cooper give such a certiticate, Captain Robertson will be required to attend at the Deputy- 
Adjutant-Generars office, to-morrow, at the Royal Hospital. 

(Signed) "Edward Harrah.'* 

In whoee bandwritinff is that order ? — In the adjutant's handwriting. Did you, 
in pursuance of that order, direct me to attend in Dublin on the following day ? — 
Yea. Did you see me on the evening of the 1st of October, 1861, after my return 
from Dublin ?— I did. State what passed between you and me on that occasion ? — 
I was x)assing his window, and the lights were in the room. I saw him behave in 
rather a strange manner. I passed on and dropped a letter in the letter-box, and on 
my return I also saw him suffering evidently either in mind or body. He had appa- 
rently just arrived from Dublin. His door was open. I went to the door and said, 
** HiUoo, Robertson, what is the matter with you — are you ill after your return from 
Dublin ?*• He said, " Step in, Major, and I will tell you about something very bad 
that happened. He said that at last he was obliged to leave the service, that he 
could stand it no longer. I said, " What has happened ?" He said when he was 
up in the Adjutant-General*s-office that morning ne was obliged to sign his papers, 
and asked me was it not a hard case, after having served so lone in the regiment, to 
be obliged to go as he had been ? I asked him why did he send in his papers, that 
nobody could compel him to do so if he did not please? He said that Colonel Ben- 
tinck only gave hmi five minutes to make up his mind, and that if he did not sign 
the papers that were there for him, Colonel Bentinck would send him down to New- 
bridge under arrest, and have him tried by Court-martial for something that took 
place some years ago between himself and Lieutenant Rintonl, and between himself 
and Captain Webb, and that to escape the everlasting persecution that he had been 
such a long time subiected to he would not onljr have sent in his papers, bub that he 
could almost have drowned himself. He was sitting down at this time, and he sud- 
denly jumped up and said, **I have just been thinking that I will write direct by 
this night's post to the Duke of Cambridge, as it only occurred to me, after I left 
the Adjutant-Gleneral's-office, what a fool I was to be frightened by the threat of 
being tried for what took place so long ago between Mr. Kintoul and myself, and 
between Captain Webb and myself." I told him not to be too precipitate in what 
he did about writing to the Duke, as he would almost be cortam to be tried by a 
Court-martial for not forwarding his letter through the proper channels. He said 
he was determined, for the future, to send all letters, regardless of consequences, 
direct to the Duke of Cambridge ; that the letters which he addressed to Sir George 
Wetherall had been suppressed, or words to that effect. He also said that he rather 
would have a Court-martial, as no court could convict him when they heard the 
whole story, and even if they did, he thought the Duke of Cambridge would never 
confirmdl. A knock came to the door, and I left the room. He said, as I was 
leaving the room, that he trusted to my honour not to say anything of the conver- 
sation that would do him any injury. When Colonel Bentinck gave you directions, 
as stated in the early part of your evidence, that I was not to get leave of absence, 
did any conversation pajBS between you and him ?~-Colonel Bentinck told me in the 
morning, during the stable hour, between his own stables and the corner of the 
officers' building, in Birmingham, that Captain Robertson was not to have any leave 
during his absence. I asked Colonel Bentinck did he intend that order to remain in 
force if he were going to be away for any time ? What did Colonel Bentinck say ? 
Witness — Am I obliged to answer that question ? The Court decided that the wit- 
ness might answer ue question. Witness — Colonel Bentinck said he was not to 
have leave while he was in the regiment. President — Did anything else pass ? 
Witness— He said he hoped he would not be long in it. Did anything else pass ? 
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He nutde some remarks, bat I don^t think it fair to state them. President— If you 
have no evidence to give, the Court does not wish to receive it ; you are the best 
Judge of that. Captain Robertson, can you put a question to eliot any further evi- 
dence ? Captain Kobertson then put the following question :^Have you stated the 
entire of the conversation whioh then took place between you and him in reference 
to my name ? — ^Well, I have stated all that took place about the direct order that 
Captain Robertson should not have leave. Did Colonel Bentinck then make any 
further observations in reference to me, and, if so, state them ? Witness—Am I 
bound to answer this question ? President — It rests with you to give any answer 

Jou think proper. Captain Robertson— I respectfully ask the Court that Major 
ones should answer the question. The court was then cleared, and on its re- 
opening. 

The President said— Captain Robertson, the Court now has under consideration 
the request of the witness, and also your request that he should be compelled to 
answer the question, and they have come to the decision that if Major Jones, who 
has already fairly given us the whole conversation that has passed — if he consider 
the subsequent conversation a privileged communication, such as must pass between 
himself and the commanding offioer, he need not give it. It is essentially necessary 
for the good of the service, as every officer knows, that the colonel of a reeiment 
and his major should discuss matters as to the officers under their command ; and 
if Major Jones thinks it is a privileged communication he need not answer, unless 
he thinks proper to do so. Tuo Court will receive the evidence if he likes to give 
it, but they will not compel him. 

Captain *Robert8on said he quite agreed with the Court ; if it were a privileged 
communication he should not wish to press it. Question repeated. Witness— Ho 
said something in a joking wa^ about him ; but, as it does not bear on the subject, 
I would rather not say anything about it. Captain Robertson — Major Jones has 
not stated whether he regards it a^ a privileged communication or not ; if he do 
Tiot, I would respectfully press the question. President — A jocular observation 
will prove nothing one way or the other. We will give you free hberty to go back 
on facts to prove intimidation ; but a jocular remark, one way or the other, I do 
not think could have the weight of evidence. Captain Robertson — ^The reason I 
pressed the question was, that I thought there might have been good reason to 
think that it might dispjlay an animus towards me. President — Major Jones, you 
apparently objected to give the conversation that passed between you and your 
commmanding officer, and the Court considered that it might be one of those con- 
versations that might take place between the commanding officer and his major 
about the officers under their command ; and they therefore decided that if it were 
A conversattoa o( that kind you need not answer. Major Jones said the remarks 
had nothing to do with the subject at all, and if the prisoner did not press him 
venr closely for an Miswer, he would rather not answer it. Captain Robertson 
said he was aware that there were many things that passed between two field officers 
of a regiment that ou^ht not to be mentioned, and if the remark did not l)ear on 
tke case, he did not wish to press it. The q^uestion was accordingly not pressed. 
By the Prisoner— How long have you been m the 4th Dragoon Guards ?— Since 
September, 1846. How long have you known me as an officer in the regiment ?~ 
Since the date of joining— since the month of September, 1846. Uutd Colonel 
Bentinck bec«ime colonel of the regiment was I on good terms with my brothor- 
officers ?— I think so ; always, with the exception of once or twice, when some 
trifling circumstance occurred at Aldershottin 1868, between him and two of the 
officers I have idready named. Did Colonel Bentinck at any time say to you that 
I should be driven from the regiment, or words to that effect?— I think ho 
did, at Birmingham, once say something to that effect. Was it in or about the 
month of June or July, 1861, that Colonel Bentinck told you I should be driven 
from the regiment ?— I think it was, as well as 1 can remember. 

NINTH DAY—Satubday, February 22sj>, 

Colonel Brownri^, C.B., the prosecutor, at the sitting of [the Court, said he 
wished to remark, m reference to the comments made by the prisoner in his de- 
fence, in reference to the absence of Captain Durant, that that gentleman was now 
in Dublin. 

Major Jones was recalled, and examined on his former oj^th by the prisoner. 

You are acquainted with the handwriting of Mr. Huberl; De Cateret, the secre- 
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tary of the Junior United Service Club?-- Yes. Look at the documents now pro^ 
duced, and say if you believe them to be in his handwriting ? — Yes, they are. 

Major Jones cross-examined by the Prosecutor — ^Canjyou explain the discrepancy 
between the date of th^ letter of the 4th July, and the date of the copy of the 
same letter, which is the 2nd of July ? — ^No, sir ; I can give no further explana- 
tion of* it than that it must be a clerical error. Had Lieutenant and Adjutant Har* 
ran a draft of the letter of the 4th of July, 1801, when you were with him ? — I 
don*t think he had, sir; I think he made it ouk after he had read the extract to me 
from Colonel Bentinck's private letter, but I cannot speak positively. Did you take 
•that draft letter with you from the orderly room ? — I think not, sir ; I think I 
wrote the letter in the office ; as well as I can remember, it was in the office I 
wrote it, but I am not very certain on this point. Was the letter to the prisoner 
of the 4th of July, written in strict accordance with the instructions contained in 
Colonel Bentinck's private letter written to Adjutant Harran 1 — I assume so, sir ; 
I assume it to have been according to his wishes, because I copied the draft pre- 
pared by Adjutant Harran. Did you see the private letter alluded to ? — 1 saw it 
m Mr. Harran*B hand, and he showed me a portion of it which contained the 
extract to which 1 have alluded. President^ ^ou did not see the main portion of 
the letter ? — No, sir, I did not ; I might have seen a few lines. President — But 
there was no opjKirtunity of reading it ? — There was no opportunity. Captain 
Robertson — May I be permitted to state that Adjutant Harran has been served 
with notice to produce that letter. President — He is one of your witnesses, I think. 
Captain Robertson? — Yes, sir. 

Cross-examination continned — Had you any conversation with the Adjutant in 
reference to that letter which you have not yet mentioned to the Court ? — Yes, I 
told him that he was to carry out the coloners instructions, and write sucii a 
letter as he believed would be required under the circumstances ; to write a strong 
letter to Captain Robertson, such as Colonel Bentinck would be likely to be approved 
of. Was that all the conversation you had at that time with regard to tms sub- 
ject ?— There might have been more, but I cannot call to mind now anything else 
that passed on the same subject. Did you tell the Adjutant that no haJf measures 
would do with the prisoner ; that he was insensible to shame ; that you had fre- 
quently remonstrated with him, and that nothing except driving a fork into him 
would make him feel ? — I think it is very probable i did say so, because I was 
very ancry with the prisoner myself, when the circiunstances first came to my 
knowledge. Were Colonel Bentinck's directions to you not to give the prisoner 
leave at all, not to give it to him without a reference to him ? — Colonel Bentinck 
told me on one occasion, that when officers required long leave I was to refer the 
point to him when he was away, but that I might grant short leave, for a day or 
two, on my own responsibiUty. Has the commanding officer of a regiment a right, 
should he think fit, to leave the directions that the officers are not to have leave 
in the commanding officer's absence ? — The Court decided that the question was 
one of regulation, and it was therefore withdrawn. 

Cross-examination continued — ^Was the sulialtem attached to Captain Robertson's 
troop whom you ordered to withdraw on the line of march a young and inexi)e- 
rienced officer ?— I think he was about nine months in the regiment, as well as I can 
remember. What is the name of tlie officer ? — Cornet Tait. Was he, together with 
two other young subalterns, put specially under your care to be instructed in regi- 
mental duties on their first marcn from Birmingnam ? — I am not prepared to say 
that they were put specially under my care ; they were put with the detachment 
under my care, and I assumed I might give them instructions Uke any other officer ; 
the whole party was under my care, officers and all. President — ^Then, are the Court 
to understand that they were not specially under your care ? — Yes. By the Prose- 
cutor — Had the officers of the regiment at that time refused to associate with Caj[>t. 
Robertson ? — I am not prepared to say that they actually reused to associate with 
him, but they manifested a decided disinclination to do so. The President, on tho 
next question having been handed to him, said it was objectionable. Colonel 
Brown rigg submitted another, which the President Baid was quite as objectionable. 
The Prosecutor then put the following question : You have stated that the officers 
• of the regiment evinced a disindination to associate with Captain Robertson ; do 
you know the reason of this ?-— T jm«iitnft it was in. consequence of the transactiou 
with Colonel Dickson. . Colonel Brownrigg — In putting the next question, I wish to 
state that my reason for pressing that question is, that it has been st^Uied that 
Colonel Bw^tinck did certain acts of harshness, and I wish to show they were jnsti- 
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fiable, on account of the immoral character of the prisoner. President — The Court 
will certainly not allow the prosecutor to enter into matters connected with tho 
private life of any officer ; anything connected with military conduct is a fair causa 
of inquirv. The Prosecutor pressed the question, and the court was cleared. In 
about half an hour it was declared to be open, and the President said — Colonel 
BrOTi^nrigg, the Court have had under consideration your request that the question 
should be put, and they have decided that it is not to be put to the witness with the 
word ** immorality" in it. Colonel Brownrigg — Let me see how it will read without 
that ? The prosecutor having read the question, said I withdraw it. President — 
It is not to be withdrawn ; the Court refuses to allow it to be put. Prosecutor — 
Will it afterwards be recorded ? President — Yes. The question which the prose- 
cutor now wishes to put is — **Do you know whether any discreditable conduct on 
the part of the prisoner, in Birmingham, was one of the reasons why the officers 
manifested a disinclination to associate with him ?^' The question tmit the Court 
refused to allow to be put is — *' Whether the immozality of Captain Ilobertson at 
Birmingham was one of the reasons why the officers manifested a disinclination to 
associate with him ?" and the next question is — ** Do you know whether any discre- 
ditable conduct, OB the part of Captain Kobertson, in Birmingham, was one of the 
reasons why the officers manifested a disinclination te associate with him f Wit- 
ness — "No ^ I am not prepared to say that I know that ; I have heard a good deal of 
joking amongst the officers about what he did when he went down town in the 
afternoon ; but I can hardly imagine that that was the reason why they manifested 
a disinclination to associate with him. President — Are you prepared to say whether 
you do or do not know ? Witness — 1 do not know of my own knowledge. Presi- 
dent — Do you know whether any discreditable conduct on the part of i£d prisoner^ 
in Birmingham, was one of the reasons why the officers manifested a disinclination to 
associate with him ? Witness — I cannot tax my memory now, sir, with anything 
that he has done discreditable. Do you know that it was owing to any discreditable 
conduct that the officers refused to .associate with him ? Witness — No, sir ; I attri- 
bute it more to the affair with Colonel Dickson. I have heard them joking a good 
deal about what he did when he went down town, but I can hardly think Uiat wjom 
the reason. President — The Court wishes to put this question — Were there any 
other reasons besides Colonel Dickson's aSair why the officers did not wish to asso- 
ciate with Captain Robertson ? Witness — ^There were some private reasons con- 
nected with a relative of his, regarding which he would rather decline answering. 
The President, on reading the next question put in by the prosecutor, aaid — Jokes 
in a reffiment are nothing. If we are to go into all the jokes that were passed 
during 9ie year I don't know where we are to end. It is no evidenca Prosecutor 
— I only want to know what the prisoner's conduct waa President — ^You want to 
know what the jokes were about the prisoner goin^ down town, and when you have 
got Uiem the^ are no use. If you have any question to put to upset the evidence 
which Captam Kobertson has brought forward it is all very welL 

Cross-examination continued — Were there no other reasons ? — Not that I am 
aware of. Did you yourself express to him your disapprobation of his conduct at 
Birmingham ?— I think I did, sir, once or twice make some remarks to the effect 
that he should be a little more circumspect when he went down town ; I remember 
making a remark to Captain Bobertson on one occasion that I thought he ought 
to be a little more circumspect when he went down town, as I had heard the 
officers lately joking a good deal about what they supposed he was doing — some 
private transactions. To whom did yon then allude ? — ^I alluded to his having been 
seen on some occassion either talking to or walking with a female after dusk. 
President— Colonel Brownrigg, the prisoner wiU have perfect liberty to brinff 
e«ridence to disprove any statement made. You are aware of that ? Colon^ 
Brownri^— Yes, I am aware of that. Cross-examination continued — Did you hear 
of his doing so in open day ? — I heard of his doing so in the afternoon, but I can- 
not say that it was actually in open dav. I have no distinct recollection of having 
heard the word ** open day" used ; whether it was daylight or not at the time I 
cannot say. Was the mere fact of his having been seen talking to a female a 
sufficient reason for you to take notice of his conduct? — No, sir, I would not have 
noticed it but that I hc2ud the officers laughing and joking about it, and I thought 
I woidd put him on his guard. You said that the prisoner was on good tenns 
with the officers of the regiment until Colonel Bentinck joined, except some cir- 
cumstances at Aldershott, with two officers. What were the circumstances to which 
you referred ? — An altercation that took place between him and Mr. Rintoul, in the year 
l^5S, when we Erst went ' Aldershott. A good deal of disciuision followed with 
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regard to tho next question handed in by the prosecutor. The President said thd 
Court did not think it necessary to put it, and the prosecutor said he was in order 
in doing so. Tho President observed that, to try Captain Kobertson for what 
occurred in 1858, was beyond the jirovince of the Court. The Prosecutor pressed 
the question, and the court waa cleared for about twenty minutes. On the ad- 
mission of strangers, the President said — The Court have decided that as this 
question has been brought out by the jmsoner's witness, and as you have pressed 
it, they will allow it to be put ; but thev hope that you will use the permission 
with discretion, in order not unnecessarily to delay the proceedings of tne Court ; 
and the Court also think that, if those questions were settled at the time, they 
ought not to be raked up again. 

Cross-examinatiou resumed— You say that ^e prisoner was on good terms with 
the officers of the regiment until O>lonel Bentinck joined, except two circumstances 
at Aldershott ; what were the circumstances? — I was not present on the occasion 
of either of the altercations, but 1 have heard the officers, however, say, as well 
as I can now remember, that the quarrel with Mr, Rintoul was in allusion so some 
circiunstance that I am quite unacquainted with, which took place in the 12th 
Lancers. The cause of the quarrel between Captain Webb and Captain Robertson, 
as well as I can now remember at this period of time, was about something that 
h2q)pencd at the Queen's Hotel, at Aldershott, between Captain Kok^rtson 
and some person or persons in the Hussars, of the particulars of which I know 
nothing. President — ^I do not believe a word of that is evidence, but still the 
Court 18 anxious to give every latitude on both sides. The Prosecutor then handed 
in the next question. Picsident — I want yoa to put a date to this; it extends 
over a period of sixteen years. The Prosecutor again handed in the question. 
President— This question is quite inadmissible. The witness has already told us 
that he was not present when these altercations occurred; has stated that he 
heard the officers say there were altercations, and you now want to know what be 
heard ; hearsay evidence is no evidence at alL Colonel Brownrigg — He has heartl 
of the matter, and I want to ask him what it is. The evidence of the witness 
having been read over, the President said — Now, as the witness has told us he 
knows nothing about the quarrel, you want to know what expressions he heard that 
Lieutenant Kmtoul used towards the prisoner. Question withdrawn. 

Cross-examination continued — When did the affair of the 17th of October, 1860, 
between Colonel Dickson and the prisoner first come to your knowledge ? — Some 
time about April or March , I think it was about the latter end of March ; I said 
April at one time, but I believe now that it was March. What steps did you take 
in the matter?—! spoke to Captain Rol^rtson, and inquired what he was going to 
do, after having heard the officers allude to some circumstances that occurred in 
London ; as I tnought the circumstance at first was some story got up by tho 
officers about Captain Robertson without any great foundation, I paid little 
attention to the reports ; there was a Court-martial about this time held, I think 
in Coventry, and some of the officers after having returned spoke of what they had 
heard Captain Gunter say with regard to the circumstance that took place between 
Colonel Dickson and Captain Robertson. President— Are you speaking of what you 
heard at tho time ? Witness— 1 am speaking of what I heard the officers say, and 
what drew my attention to the affair at the time, as it would appear that Colonel 
Dickson had told Captain Gunter. President— The question was, what steps you 
took ; I think all vou have said is irregular. Witness— 1 spoke to Captain Robert- 
son seriously on tno subject, when the circumstances came to ray knowledge ; I 
asked him what he was going to do under the circumstances. Captain Robertson 
told ma that the occurrence alluded to was a highly-coloured version of the facts, 
and that Colonel Dickson had been slandering and caluminating him. I said that 
it was his duty, under the circumstances, to refute or explain publicly what 
Colonel Dickson had been saying of him ; that if the statements were not true, he 
should say so in a notice which he ought to send up to the Army and Navy 
Club, and also the Junior United Service Club j and as other persons who might 
not be members of those clubs, who probably heard the story from Colonel Dick- 
son, or otherwise, I urged him strongly to write a strong and explanatory letter to 
tlie editors of two or three of the principal London papers, signing his name, of 
course. Captain Robertson objected to this mode of pnxieeding, as he feared, by so 
doing, that private and family matters, in connection with Colonel Dickson's trus- 
teesmp, might obtain a disagreeable notoriety, or some such word. I then urged 
him vtjry strongly to lay the whole of the circumstances before Colonel Bentinck, 
who was expected to return from leave shortly, and the other officers of the rcgi* 
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nent, Buying tkai the disagreeable remnrks tboi I bad beard tbe offieera make woald 
to a certain extent, be set aside by bis doing exactly wbat Colonel Bentinck and the 
officers recommended. This be idso declined to do, urging the. same reasons as he 
bad before given me, for not making family matters the subject of regimental arbi- 
tration. A day or two elajised, when I again spoke to him on the subjeot, saying, 
that as thingiB could not remain in tbe present state I would send » letter to Cole- 
Del Bentinck, reporting the whole circumstance as it oame to my knowledge. He 
b^ed me to postpone doing that as long as I could, as he promised doiog some- 
thmg towards vindicating ^ character. I told bim that I bad no wish whatever 
to do anything that was harsh, and that I hoped, on Colonel Bentinvk's return, that 
I should able to give him a more favourable report than C could at that time bf 
writias ; and that, as he had expreaaod a wish to be present to explain awi^ mat- 
ters when I DMkde the report to Colonel Bentinck, I would not send a letter, so aa 
to give him ample time to do what was necessary to obtain redress for the insult he 
had reeeived in the Army and Navy CluK I believe, about this time, he consulted 
^itk Captain Henry. President— The question is, what steps yon took. Witness — 
These are the steps I ^took. President — What you beard Captain Henry did 
I don't see has aavthing to do with the steps that yooyourself took. 

Witness — He told me that be would send C<aptam Henry, in ooDsequoMe of my 
indulgence, if I would be kind enough not to force the matter on the jnotiee of 
Coloim Bentinck, to try and obtain redress from Colonel Dickson ; Captaia Henry 
being prevented, by some leoal business, Ca{>tain Robertson told me that be had 
made arrangements to send Mr. Owen to Colonel Dickson, and wbat took piaoe 
between Mr. Owen and Colonel Dickson I do not know. What made you tibdnk 
that the ofiieers bad got up a story about Captain Kobertson without fouada- 
tion ?— I thought it was a '* chaffy'' thing at first, that Captain Bobertson bad 
done some foolish, silly thing in London, and that it was not so important as I Ibnnd 
it to be. Were you satisfied with Captain Robertson's ezplaaatioa ?--I did not 
make any inquiries as to what Mr. Owen bad been doing, for reasons which I 
decline to answer. President — The preseautor wishes to know were yoQ satisfied 
with Captain Rober(;don^s explanation ! Witness— Yes, sir ; I was then satisfied 
at his sending a person to obtain redress, but I was not satisfied with what Captain 
Robertson told me before. Did you report the circumstance to Colonel Bentinok ?— 
No, sir ; I waited daily in expectation of his returning, nnd also hoping thlit 
Captain Robertson would, in the meantime, have done something. How long was 
it before Colonel Bentinck returned &om leave after you heard of the affair between 
the prisoner and Colonel Dickson ?—I think it might be about a month ; he got an 
extension of leave, I remember. How often did you see the prisoner exercising 
with a back-board in the riding school ? — Only once, sir. Did any other officer 
besides Captain Roberts'Hi exercise with a back-board on thn occasion you referred 
to— I saw Mr. Childe also with a back-board. Did you speak to Colonel Bentinck 
about tbe prisoner's complaining heavily in the riding eoho<d?— No, sir. The 
President, on reading the next question, took tbe sense of the Court on it, and 
said tbe Court bad decided that the question for the prosecntion against the delen- 
diant, could not be put, or even read iu court. Colonel Brownrigg — WiM tha 
question be recorded ? President — Of course, that must be done. 

Cross-examination resumed — Can you swear that it was not on the 35th of 
August, 1861, that the prisoner was ordered to attend morning and evening stables? 
I cannot swear to the date. Will you awear that he continued momii^. and 
evening stables for ten days ? — I will not swear for ten davs ; but I will sweir 
that I saw him half a dozen times ; it was summer time, and I saw him from my 
barrack-room window ; I was asked by the colonel to look out ; I took notice oif 
his attendance, as 1 know be was ordered to attend. When did the prisoner march 
from Birmingham ? — Some day early in September — the 4th or 5th of September. 
Did the prisoner put InmapJf on the sick list on the day he wrote the letter oom- 
plaining of the withdrawal of his subaltern ? No, sir ; it was the day previous. On 
what day did the head quarters march from Birmingham ! — I do not recoUcet tho 
date ; it was after I left. Did the prisoner tell you, on the occasion of hia being 
nent for to come to the Assistant- Adjutant-General's- office in l>ublin, that be had 
to sign papers that were there ready for him ? He told me that he had to mff^ 
papers that were ready for him. Were you serious in telling tbe prisoner 
that he would be tried by Court-martial for not forwarding a letter to the 
Duke of Cambridge through the proper channels?— My impression was that h* 
would be tried by Court-martial for doing such an unmiUtary thing. How long. was 
Colonel Bentinck absent at tho time ho told you not to grant the prisoner leave of 
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absence ? — Somewhere about three weeks or a month ; I remember he went to Ire- 
land. Did the prisoner obtain any leaye oi absence after Colonel Benirinck t<^d yon 
he shonld have no more leave ? — I gave him leave on two occasiona from church 
{>arade, and I gave him leave also from riding drill two or three time% he alleging 
that he was not weD. President — The qneetion is as to leave of absence. Witness — 
Ko, sir; I gave him no leave. Did the prisoner obtain any leave of absence after 
the time Colonel Bentinck told you he shonld have no more teavo ? — He obtained no 
leave from me ; I only know of the leave I gave him from church parade and riding 
drill. President— it would be much better if the examination were token with a 
view to the facts of the case. Witness— I gave him no leave of absenee. Was it 
about that time you wrote your letter ? — It was about that time, sir ; Oolonel Ben- 
tinck was on leave. When Colonel Bentinck made use of l^e expresman at Bir- 
mingham that the prisoner should be driven from the reciment, or words to thart 
effect, was it in consequence of discreditable conduct on the part of the prisoner, 
and scandak>it8 reports concerning him ? — I attribute the course adopted by Colonel 
Bentinck to the circumstance that occurred between him and Colonel Dickson ; I 
cannot speak as to Captain Kx>bertson'8 private life. President — Are you aware why 
Colonel Bentinck made use of that expression ? Witness—I am not aware, excejifc 
it was on accoimt of the circumstance that occurred between kim and Colonel 
Dickson. President — You have no means of knowing Colonel Bentinck's reasons ? — 
No, sir. By the Prosecutor— Did you about that time express an opinion that it 
would be desirable that the prisoner should leave the regiment? — 1 was very 
anxious at that time that the {nisoner should sell out of the regiment, and I com- 
municated witii Mr. Rintoul on the subject. President— (Siptain Bobertson, 
you have heard the evidence that has been given ; have you any objection to 
any portion of that evidence being received by the Court? Captain floberteon 
haJrided up a memorandum to the President. President — Very well ; you had better 
put this m as an answer to the question. The Judge- Advocate then read the me> 
morandum as follows : — *' General Gordon. I made no objection to the course of cross- 
examination pursued by the prosecutor in the early portion of this day, but I do 
submit it was unjustifiable, as insinuating charges against my character calculatctl 
to prove most injurious, and whidi cannot affect my guilt or innocence as to the 
charges preferred against me, and which, in my present position, I am deprived of 
the opportunity of answering.** 

Major Jones, re-examined by the prisoner, with permission of the Court — Did the 
disinclination to associate with me, of whidi ymi have spoken, extend to all my 
brother officers, or only to a section o4 them ? — I don*t think it was general ; but it 
prevailed to a great extent in the regiment— the majority of them. Was this diff- 
moHnation manifested after the document of which yon have spoken became noto^ 
rious ? — No ; I could perceive a disinclination existing before that docnment ; I don't 
know about the document— before the document I heard of. Was Comet Tait) my 
subaltern, at Birmingham before the regiment b^an to march from Birmingham to 
Ireland ? — Yes. For how lone a period before the regiment marched to Ireland was 
he my subaltern ?— I should think since he joined the regiment he did duty with 
that troc4>. Are you aware, or did you hear, that in one or two days after the 
difference between Lieutenant Rintoul and me there were explanations between ua» 
that we then shook hands and were on friendly terms afterwards ? — I believe so ; I 
saw them afterwards on friendly terms. How long had Mr. Childe been in the 
service when you saw him with a back-board on in the riding school ? — I believe 
about twelve or fourteen montha— it must have been eighteen nM)nths. Did you ever 
know of an officer of my standing in the army being ordered to exercise in the riding 
school with a back-board on ? — I have no recollection of having ever seen that. 
Were Captain Webb and I also on good terms after the dispute yon have men- 
tioned ?— /They were on speaking terms ; I don't think there was ever any very 
great cordiality between them. Do yon recollect whether the conversation between 
you and me in March, 1861, of which ^ou have spoken, took place before the 26tk 
of March, 1861 ?— It took place, I thmk, shortly before Mr. Owen went to see 
Colonel Dickson — ^it was just immediately before he went to see Oc^nel Dickson. 
Did I ask you on two or three occasions for leave of absence in or about the month 
of July or August, 1861 ? You asked me once, and I refused ; but you did not ask 
me any more, because you thought it was no use ; I remember I gave you leave from 
church parade, and from riding drill? Were you the commanding officer of the 
detachment of the 4th Dragoon Guards, at Newbridge, about the 30th of fc'eptember 
kwt ? — Yes. Did you on that day receive any telegram or order respecting my being 
seiit up to Dublin on the following day, other than that of which you have alreadj 
given evidence ? —No, 
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T^NTH DAY— MoKDAT, Febrcary *l^tar' 

Colonel Brownrigg, C.B., at the sitting of the Court, kanded in a mcraorandnm. 
President— I shiill be obliged to clear the court on this questiu^t Colonel Brownrigg — 
r am Borry to be obliged to press it ; but it is of importance. President — 
The Court has hitherto taken no notace whatever of anything that appeared in the 
public neW8pa]^)eirs. They have confined themselves to the proceedings that took 
l»!acc in this court, and have had no regard to any other matter. I should wish to 
adhere to that course, because if we are to go into the question whether an accurate 
or inaccurate statement appears in the numerous newspapers publishing theao pro- 
ceedings, there must be a great delay. If the memorandum is in reference to what 
occurred in this court, that is another question. Colonel Brownrigg — It is in refe- 
rence to what occurred in this court. I am under the impression that the Court 
think there was some gentleman of the bar attending on the part of some persons 
oonnected with the prosecution. President — What occurred to cause you to think 
that the Court were of that opinion ? Colonel Brownrigg — Because a gentleman of 
the bar was sitting near me, and yon asked him to withdraw* 

President — I saw a gentleman taking notes, and was under the impression that 
he was one of the public reporters, and I did not hke to have a reporter for the 
l^ttblfc newspapers sitting near me and hearing everything I said. 

Colonel Brownrigg — I oeg to state that I have no one attending for the prosecution. 
r am the sole prosecutor in this case, and I have no one attending with me only 
the gentleman who sits opposite me from my own office. 

President (in reference to another memorandum) — Do you wish this paper to be 
veadf 
■ Colonel Brownrigg — If the court have no objection. 

President — It would come in more properly at the end. 

Colonel Brownrigg— In conseq^uenoe of evidence given by the prisoner on Saturday 
I do not wish to leave it unnoticed. 

President— He is now examining his witnesses, and everything for the proeccu- 
tion had better be kept till the end of the prooeodings, I think. 

Colonel Brownrigg— The prisoner handed in a pax)er. 

President — ^The prisoner did not hand in a pa|)er. He was asked, as a matter of 
eourtesy by the Court, whether he had any objection to the evidence offered by the 
prosecutor, and he then, in answer to that inquiry, read the pa][)or. I wish to 
mention. Captain Robertson, that it was an act of courtesv on the part of the 
Court, to ask whether you had any objection, because your objection to the' questions 
fAiould have been made at the time, luid your objection afterwards is not binding on 
the Court. 

Captain Kobertson— I am auite aware of that, sir. 

The court was then cleared, and on its being re-opened, 

The President said, Colonel Brownrigg, the Court have decided that the memor- 
andum you have put in may be read, as the prisoner made use of the expression, 
when addressing the Court on Saturday afteitioon, that the course of cross-examina- 
tion pursued was unjustifiable — an expression, the impropriety of which escaped the 
notice of the Court at the time. 

The memorandum was then read — ** In reference to the pai)er handed in by the 
prisoner, at the last sitting of the (Jourt, in which the prisoner asserts that my course 
of cross-examination on that occasion was most unjustifiable, as insinuating charges 
against his character which cannot affect his guilt or innocence with regard to the 
charges |)referred against him, and which, in liis present position, he is deprived of 
the opportunity of answering or explaining, I bea to call the attention of the Court 
to a document, dated the 14th instant, and put in by me on the 20th instant, in 
which I submitted that the proposal of the prisoner to examine witnesses in reference 
to the third charge, as to occurrences previous to the 1st of October, 1S61, was in- 
admissible. As, however, the prisoner has examined his witnesses with the view 
of trying to prove his innoeenoe in relation to the third charge, by proving intimi- 
dation against hn commatiding officer, I submit that I am at. liberty to examine 
witiiesses to rebut t^e sta*ements made by the prisoner of any unfair motives on 
the part of Colonel Bentinck, and to show that hi« conduct was justifiable." 

Major- Jones, 4th Dragoon GnaTds, recalled. He said — Allow me to correct a 
statement in my evidence in reference to Colonel Bentinck's absence from Bir- 
mingham. I find, on my retumingto Newbridge, on Saturday, on reference to notes, 
that I had made a mistake in mj^ evidence as JK> Colonel Bentinck not being in 
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Birmin^am the first time I heard of the affair betvreen Colonel Dickson oad 
Captain Robertson, in March, to the second time, in May. Colonel Bentinck, I 
find, did return, and remained for some days, about the end of March or beginning 
of Apiil, 1861, and about this time I also found that Mr. Owen had goae <m behalf 
of Captain Bobertson to Colonel Diokson, with the view, I belierv, of obtaining 
redress, or an explanation from that gentleman. I wish to explain siy reaaoa for 
not having brougnt the matter under Colonel Bentinck's notiee, whi^ waa, that 
Mr. Owen had at that very time gone to Colonel IMckaon. By the Piisoner.— Do 
you know when Colonel Bentinck first joined the 4th DragO(» Guards ? — ^I do--in 
September, 1859. How long were the 4th Dr&gooa Goarda stationed at Bir- 
mingham, in 1861 ?— From the Ist January to the Sth September, 1861. Were yoiu 
during a considerable pK)rtion of that time, the eomBUMidmg officer of the raiment ? 
I was. How long during that period were you in command of the regiment ? I 
suppose, in the aggregate, about five months. President — ^Haye yon a copy oi the 
letter you wrote to Colond Dickson by direction of Colonel Bentinck ? — Yes. The 
witness handed in the letter and two enclosures, which have already been p«bliahed« 
President — Hare you the memorandum from Colonel Bentinck, direotiiitf that 
Captain Bobertson should have no leave of absence ? — Ko. You have stated that 
you were ordered to withdraw the subaltern from Cskptain JEU>bert«on's troop just as 
they were leaving the barrack gate, at Birmingham, in the line of maroih.' Had he a 
subaltern attach^ to his troop previous to the mareh 1 — Yes. Did you comider, as 
commanding officer on the line of march, that the withdrawal of a s«baltem waa a 
beneficiid arrangement with regard to the troops under your ooBunaad ? — I shoold 
think not Did you remonstrate against it ?~No ; 1 was on a line of march, and I 
had no opportunity. Were the subalterns equally divided amongst the diffiesimt 
troops on the line of march ? — No. How many subalterns had you on the line of 
march, and what was their standing ? — Four ; one about four yearsv and the other 
three about twelve months' standing. You alluded to Captain Gunter, in being 
connected with the affair between Colonel Dickson and Captain Bobertson. Was 
he present at any interview at which you were present ? — Yes ; in the orderly-room* 
State what then occurred?— On the occasion of Colonel Bentinck's returning to Bir- 
min^am, in May, I was present in the orderly-room when Colonel Bentinck com- 
mumcated to us what he had heard in London about the afibir between Colonel 
Dickson and Captain Bobertson. Had you ever been asked by any officer in the 
regiment to sign the document you have alluded to, as being siloed by some of the 
officers of the regiment ? — Never. Did Colonel Bentinck speak to yon on the 
subject ? — I have no recollection of Colonel Bentinck having any converaation with 
me on that subject. Do you remember any previous instance of a captain of cavalry 
exercising ivith a back-board in the riding-school ? — No, I think not. Do yoit 
suppose that the quarrels between Mr. Kintoul and Captain Webb and the prisoner 
had any influence on the officers of the 4th Dragoon Guards, as a body, in le- 
ference to their conduct towards Captain Bobertson !— 1 think not ; Mr. 
Rintoul and he were good friends ; I do not think it operated in any way. 
Were the expressions of Colonel Bentinck, about driving the prisoner out of the 
regiment, before or after the affair witii Colonel Dickson had come to his know- 
led^ ? — ^After. Why were you very anxious that ihe prisoner should leave the 
regiment? — I foresaw that he would have great difficulty in re< establishing him- 
self in the estimation of the officers ; I might also add, from the way thii^ were 
going on, I foresaw that there was a likeUhood of some disturbance in the regi- 
ment. Do you consider that at the time Captain Bobertson was ordered to exer- 
cise in the riding school with a back-board, his style of riding reqmred it ?— He 
was always a httle round-shouldered But do you think it was necessary for his 
improvement ? — I do not think that the use of a back-board was desirable lor his 
improvement. When Captain Bobertson told you, a^r his return from the 
Adjutant-General's office InDublin, that if he did not send in his papevs, he would 
be tried by Court-martial for something that had occurred between Mr. Rintoul and 
him, and between Captain Webb and him, did he men^on the affair with Colonel 
Dickson as the cause of his being obliged to leave the raiment ? — He made no 
direct allusion to it . Did he ever, to your knowledge, ask Ci^onel Bentinck what 
steps he ought to take to vindicate his character ?— Not to my knowledge. Did 
Colonel Bentinck give you any reason for ordering Captain Bobertson to exeroiBe in 
the riding school with a back-board ?— No. You state that you received the 
order to withdraw the subaltern I from Captain Bobertson's troop just as yon were 
leaving the barracks, at Birmingham, and that you had no opportunity to communi- 
cate with Colonel Bentinck. Cowd you not have communicated with lum by post I — 
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I could hare done so, but 1 did not like to interfere with orders given by hist. 
Did the prisoner, during the four months that passed, after the insult from Colonel 
Dickson, ever refer the matter to Colonel Bentinck or to you ?— No. Did the prisoner 
take any other steps to satitfy you that he acted with proper care for his hanoui ? — 
He sent circulars to the dubs, and also seut Mr. Owen on twoooeasions to seek redress. 
Were you satisfied with Captain Robertson's sending Mr. Owen to Colonel Dick- 
son ?— I was satisfied with his sendins any person, so long as he took some strong 
measures to obtain redress. Do yon know whether there weie any special reasmiB 
why Mr. Owen should not be sent ?— No. Did the prisoner, to your knowledge, 
ever raport, at half-yearly inspections* that he was not fairly treated by his com- 
manding officer 7->Not tu my knowledge ; the only time I ever heard of his doinff so 
was the last time the General Officer made his inspection. Did the prisoner follow 
the usual course taken by officers, when ill ia the riding school, by askii^ 
leave to fall out ? — I do not remember distinctly that he asked leave to fall out 
while the riding was going on, except on one occasion he asked me, as command- 
ing officer, to let him fall out* You have stated thst Captain Robertson reported 
himself on the line of march to Staffi)rd as sick. When he came back, was his sub- 
altern restored to him ? — When he came back from sick leave, on the 11th January, 
I suspended him from, militanr duties, and sent him up to Dublin. Were you satu- 
fied with Mr. Owen being selected to go to Colonel Dickson ? — I wouUi have pre- 
ferred any one else having been selected for the occasi<m, but as there was jaobody 
else, I was satisfied. Why shouldyou have preferred somebody else to Mr. Owen ? — I 
should have preferred some one of more experience and greater age, and a man, 
perhaps, more generally known. Had you no other reason ? — No. Why do you 
say, ** as there was no one else," you were satisfied with Mr, Owen ? — He was about 
tiie only friend that Captain Robertson had in Birmingham. WiU you state what 
vou mean by the expression " more ex^ience,'' with regard to Mr. Owen ? — From 
his age he could not have much experience in affiiirs of honour. Do you know if 
there was anv reason why Colonel Dickson would not receive Mr. Owen ? — I am 
not aware, of my own knowledge ; I suppoee it was a matter of opinion with Colonel 
Dickson. Thouffh you did not object to Mr. Owen yourself, were there not reasons 
why Colonel Dickon should object to him ? — I am not aware what reasons Colonel 
Dickson may have had or assigned. Do you mean to say that none of the officers 
of the regiment were on sufficiently good terms with Captain Robertson as to act his 
friend on that occasion ? — There might have been ; they mi^t possibly endanger their 
commissions by carrying a hostile message. Was it during the drill season that 
Colonel Bentinck desired that the prisoner should have no leave of absence ? — 
Yesi Was it on account of it being the drill season that he cave that order ?~I 
assume not, because he did not order me not to grant leave to other officers. Would 
leave in the drill season depend on the proficiency of the individual? — It would be 
decidedly objectionable to grant long leave of absence to any officer not sufficiently 
well drilled. Did any officer get leave for more than a day or two on that occasion ? 
— I gave Captain M*Donnel leave on two occasions for four or five days to come 
over to Dublin. Did you conceive that Captain Robertson was so deficient in his 
drill that an exception should be made in his case — ^that he should have no leave of 
absence ?— I never looked on Captain Roberts(m as a very brilliantly drilled officer 
in the field, but I do not think his case was so extreme as to require that he should 
get no leave of absence. Referring to your account of the interview at Newbridge 
with Captain Robertson, on the let of October, did Captain Robertson give you to 
understand that the afiiur of Lieutenant Rintoul and Captain Webb were the sole 
reasons for the alternative of his either retiring from the service or being tried by a 
Court-martial ? — As weU as I can understand ho brought on those cases to show that 
if he were not tried in Colonel Dickson's affair he would be tried on the other aSairs 
with Mr. Rintoul and Captain Webb. If you considered Captain Robertson^s con- 
duct in 1861 to be so discreditable as to render him unfit for the 8<)ciety of his 
brother officers, should you have brought it to the notice of Colonel Bentinck ? — I 
should have done so. President — If you had thought so ? — I did do it about Colonel 
Dickson's affair. Question repeated. Witness — I certainly should, as a matter of 
fact, have brought the conduct of any officer before him. I meant to do so with 
regard to Colonel Dickson's afiair the moment he returned. But did you consider 
at that time that his conduct was so discreditable that he was unfit to be associating 
with his brother officers ? — ^With regard to Colonel Dickson's affair I felt that his 
conduct was exceedingly doubtful ; I won't go so far as to say that his conduct was 
actually discreditable ; I diii not approve of his conduct ; I did not attach any im- 
portance to the other mattcre; ; I have always been on very good terms with Captain 
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Uoberkson. Prosecutor— There is one question I would l>eg to put if tlie Court hjiV6 
no objection to it. You stated that when the regiment was quartered iu Birming- ' 
ham, in or a1x)ut July, you saw the prisoner exercising Avith a oack-board— will you 
swear it was not on the 3rd of April ? — I will not swear to the date at all. By the 
Prisoner — Did I tell you that I would not ask any brother officer to act as my 
friend, lest it might prove injurious to him, or words to that effect ? — I have no 
recollection of his having said so ; he might have said so in a casual conversation, 
but I have no recollection of it. Did Colonel Bentinck, at any period since he joined 
the regiment, direct you not to give me leave of absence until the month of June, 
1^1 ? — I think not ; I do not remember anythiiig about it. By the C<iurt — To the ' 
best of your belief did the back-board affair at Birmingham occur prior to or after 
the knowledge of Colonel Dickson's affair ? — I before stated that I cannot swear to 
dates ; I remember seeing him, and heard Captain RobertsoTi complain of this af t«T- 
wards, that is all I recollect of the circumstances ; I remember the occurrence per- 
fectly well, but I cannot swear to dates. Can you remember whether it occurre<l 
after Colonel Bentinck returned from leave in May ? — I cannot, indeed, sir ; I have 
no i*ecollection of the date, as T before stated. 

Colonel Bentinck called, and examined by the Prisoner on his former oath^ — Do you 
remember sending for me in or about the month of June, 1861, and when I came to 
you in the orderly-room, your ordering me to send in my papers and leave the regi- 
ment, or words to that effect ? — No. Did you, on any occasion prior to the 1st of 
October, 1861, order me to send in my papers and leave the regiment ? — I never, on 
any occasion prior to October, 1861, ordered the prisoner to send in his papers and 
leave the regiment. Did you say anything to me about sending in my papers^ and 
if so, what ? Witness— I request that the time may be limited. President — With 
reference to the former question, the time specified is between May and October, 
1861. Witness— I request that the time may be a little more limited. May, June, 
July, August, September — ^that is six months. I cannot answer that question. I 
must have the time more specified. Did you, in the month of May, 1861 ? Witness 
What is the first question ; I forget now ? President — Endeavour to recollect, not 
to take up unnecessary time. Did you on any occasion, prior to the 1st of October, 
1861, order me to send in my papers and leave the regiment? President— The 
question is whether you did in May, or not ? — I recommended the prisoner, in May, 
1861, to send in his resignation. By the prisoner — Did I refuse to do so? — No, ho 
did not. I gave the prisoner leave, in May, 1 861 , to negociate an exchange, which 
he was contemplating prior to the 15th of May, 1861. Did you tell me that I should 
either resign or exchange, or words to that effect? — I never told the prisoner that 
he should resign ; 1 hoi)ed he would have been able to effect that exchange. Did 
you, soon after the conversation just referred to, order me out of the mess-room in 
the presence of some of my brother officers ? — I do not know about ** after the con- 
versation referred to," but 1 distinctly remember, on the morning of the 16th of 
May, 1861, having given orders to the prisoner the day previous that he should not 
go into the mess-room or associate with the officers until he had given me a satisfac- 
tory explanation relative to the interview I had with him the previous day, and 
finding him, on the morning of the 16th of May, in the mess-room, I requested him 
to leave the room. Did you say, in a loud tone of voice, on the occasion referred to, 
** Leave the room, sir," or words to that effect ?— I said to the prisoner, " Captain 
Robertson, I shall be much obliged to you if you will leave the room." Were those 
the only observations which you then made ? — They were ; and he left the room 
immediately. Were some of my brother officers pi-esent on that occasion ? — Yes. 
Did you convey to me by the language you used, and the manner in which it 
was spoken, that unless I at once left the room you woidd have me removed ? — 
Certainly not ; if the prisoner had not left the room 1 should have done so. As to 
*' removing" him, that is an absurd question ; I again say, if the prisoner had not 
done so, I would. Did you afterwards, in or about the month of June, 1861, tell 
me that you would not give me a day's leave of absence as long as I remained in the 
service, or words to that effect ?— No. Did you do so in the month of May, 1861 ? 
— No; I gave him leave in May, 1861. Did you do so on any occasion? — I told 
him on no occasion. President — You mean that you did not tell him so <ra any 
occasion ? — Yes. President — N'ou never told him so ? — I never told him bo. By 
the Prisoner— Did you, in the month of June, July, or August, 1861, direct Major 
Jones not to grant me leave of absence from the regiment ? — I directed Major Jones ' 
not to grant leave of absence to Captain Robertson without a reference to me. Why 
did you give such orders ? — It was not the j^erioil for olfieers to receive leave of 
absence at that time. Then, why did you particularly name me to Major Jones ? — 
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Becaii55c I chose (sensation"). President — I don't know what the sense of the Court 
is, Colonel Bentinck, but I don't think that is quite the answer they expect yon to 
give ; I don't wish you to alter it unless you like, but I hardly think that is the 
answer. Colonel Bentinck — I wish to alter it and say — because I considered it 
necessary. Examination continued — Why did you consider it necessary to name 
me ? — Because Captain Robertson had not given me a satisfactory answer to the 
letter dated the 22nd of May, and which is now before the Court. Then, what did 
you mean by your answer to the former question, by stating that that was not the 
period for granting leave of absence to officers ? — No more it was the period for 
granting leave of absence to officers. Did you then further state to Major Jones 
that I was not to get leave of absence as long as I was in the regiment ? — No. Did 
you show a written memorandum to Major Jones as to my not getting leave of 
absence ?— I left a memorandum for Major Jones. Did you, i|i or about the month 
of July or August, 1861, order me to attend morning and evening stables ? — On or 
about the 25th of Aucust T ordered him to attend morning and evening stables ; 
I cautioned and warned the prisoner that he should be in barracks every morning at 
ten o'clock at the orderly-room, as it was a standing order in the regiment that all 
business was to be commenced at that hour ; the prisoner having so frequently 
neglected to come into barracks at that time, and my having occasion to send for 
him to the town where he lived, I gave him the order to attend morning and evening 
stables ; I beg also to state to the Court, that in the beginning of the year 1861 , 
finding the horses of his troop neglected, I also gave him that order previous to May, 
1861. Having regard to your last answer, why did you tell me to attend evening 
stables ? Witness— The same question almost would relate to the morning one ; 1 
had no particular reason except for his absence in the morning. Did you give any 
orders to any officer to report whether I attended morning and evening stables ? — 
Not to my recollection ; no, I don't think I ever did. Did I complain of the order 
as to attending stables, requiring you to forward my complaint to Sir Geopgu 
Wetherall ? Witness — What date ? Was it \iTitten or verbal ? Prisoner^ Did I, 
in the beginning of September, 1861, complain of the order as to attending stables, 
requiring you to forward my complaint to Sir George Wetherall ? — I received a letter 
from the prisoner in the beginning of September, 1861, requesting that his complaint 
should be forwarded to Sir George Wetherall, but the regiment being then on the 
line of march, and about to leave the Midland District, I considered it unnecessary 
to forward the letter to Lieutenant-General Sir George Wetherall. Have you the 
letter I wrote, and if so produce it. Witness produced the letter. 

" Birmingham Barrjcks, 4th Sept., 1 8C1 . 

*• Sir — I have the honour to report, for the infurmation of the Lieutenant-General com- 
mandhig the Northern and Midland Districts, that 1 have received orders from Colonel 
Bentinck, commanding the 4th Dragoon Guards, to attend morning and evening stables 
until further orders — namelj', morning stables from hnlf-past five o'clock until half-past 
six a.m. ; and evening stables from half-past five o'clock until quarter-past six p.m. This 
not being in accordance with the rules of the service, and no other officer of the regiment 
(with the exception of the orderly officer of the day) being obliged to do so, as senior 
Captain present with the head-quarters of the regiment, I must look on this order as a very 
severe measure, as It Involves my going to stables three times a day instead of once, namely, 
mid-day stables, from twelve to one o'clock p.m., which all officers of the regiment attend. 
I have, therefore, to request that the Lieutenant-General Commanding the District will 
take the matter into his consideration, and requestor Colonel Bentinck an explanation. — 
I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 

**Arthuk M. Robkrtsojt, Captain, 4th Dragoon Guards. 

"To the Assistant- Adjutant General, Manchester. 

"Note^-Not forwarded— E. H." 

Did you direct the adjutant not to forward that letter to Sir George Wetherall ? 
Yes; I never gave him orders to forward it. President — Did you direct the 
adjutant not to forward the letter just read to Sir Georgo Wetherall ? — Yes. By 
the Prisoner — When did you leave Birmingham on the march to Ireland ? — On the 
9th of September. Did you ever assign any reason to me for not forwarding my 
lettler t<» Sir Georgo Wetherall f—'So. Did you forward my letter of complaint to 
the militaiy auihorities in Ireland on your arrival ? — 1 accpiainted the prisoner in a 
letter, dated September 19th, in answer to a letter that I received from him on the 

17th September President — You hAd better answer the question put to you, 

and then exj)^iin. Did you forward that letter to the military authorities in ire- 
land ?— No, su- ; I acquainted the prisoner, on the 19th September, 1861, that it was 
my intention to actxuaint the Inspector-General of Cavalry, who would shortly visit 
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took to Sir George Brown, wlio crime to the decision that Captain Robertson should 
attend at the Adjutant-General's-offic© the following morning. Buf, however, 
considering that my complaint against the prisoner was of more serious importance 
than the subject to which the letters alluded, and that 1 had a prior claim to con- 
sideration from Sir George Brown, the Commander of the Forces in Ireland, I did 
not forward the letters to the authorities. I beg leave to state that the nature of 
the complaint in one letter was for having deprived Captain Robertson of a subaU 
tern, one day, on the line of ma**ch, and ordermg him to attend morning and evening 
Htables. Did you lay the correspondence between Mr. Owen and Colonel Dickson, 
in March and May, 1861, before Colonel Brownrigg on the 30lh September ? — No, 
I did not ; my reason for not laying the correspondence before the Deputy Adju- 
tant-General,' or the Lieutenant-General Commanding at Manchester was, that I 
did not consider myself justified in doin^ so in consequence of those relating to an 
affair of honour, with the object of calhng Colonel Dickson ouf, six months after 
the insult or complaint. I told the prisoner, at the time, that Colonel Dickson was 
perfectly right in not seeing Mr. Owen, and that I had nothing to say. Did you 
tell Colonel Brownrig^, on the 30th September, that I bad sent notices to the clubs 
respecting Colonel Dickson and his conduct to me ? — No, 1 do not think I did. 
Did you tell Colonel Brownrigg that Sir G'^orge Wetherall had refused to grant a 
Court of Inquiry ? — The letter of Sir George Wetherall refusing to grant a 
Court of Inqury was included in the correspondence which was suomitted 
by me to the Deputy Adjutant-General. Did you return from leave of absence 
only on the day, or the day before that, on which you gave the order for me to 
attend morning and evening stables ? — That order was given to the prisoner about 
the 25th August ; I returned from leave on the 2drd August. Did you again leave 
Birmingham, on leave of absence, on the day you gave the order or the day after? — 
I did not. How soon did you leave ? — I went to London on the 2nd, ana returned 
on the 8rd of September. Did you ever speak to Adjutant Harran as to any means 
to be adopted to compel my leaving the service ? — No, I did not. The President 
said he did not think tnis was such a question as ought to be addressed to 
the commanding ofiioer of a regiment. Do you recollect going on leave, 
while the regiment- was at Birmmgham, in May or June, \§%l ? — I was on 
leave in May. President — Perhaps yon will hand in a statement of the dates 
on which you went on leave, as much appears to turn upon dates. This 
is a question which I should have put myself at a later period. 
Colonel Bentinck — I was present in Birmingham from the Ist to the 7th of May ; I 
remained a\vay until the 14th ; I went to Lichfield on the IGth, to inspect the Yeo- 
manry, and remained until the 18th ; on the 20th I went to Coventry and Weedon, 
to inspect the detachments there, and returned the same evening ; on the 24th I 
went to London ; on the morning of the Slat I returned to Birmingham ; on the 
Ist of June I went to Derby to insiject the Yeomanry, and returned the same 
evening ; on the 5th I went to Coventry and Weedon, and returned the same 
evening ; on the 8th I was in London, and returned the same evening ; on the 15th 
of July I returned to Birmingham ; on the 17th I was in London ; on the 23rd I 
went to Warwick, and retumea in the evening ; on the 24th I went to Weedon ; 
on the 2nd Angdst I went to London ; on the 4th I returned to Birmingham. Did 
you, on or about the end of May, 1861, direct Captain McDonnell to take command 
of the regiment during your absence ? — I was ordered to inspect the Lichfield Yeo- 
manry on the 17th of May, and on the afternoon of the IGth I told the adjutant, 
in the presence of Captain M'Donnell and Captain Robertson, that if anything should 
occur necessary to rejwrt u^wn he should do so to Captain M'Donnell ; for my having 
stated to the prisoner on the previous day that I requested he would not go into the 
mess-room or associate with the officers, I did not consider that he shomd receive 
any reports relating to the regiment ; unfortunately the major of the regiment was 
absent at that time, which was the cause of mv giving the adjutant that order ; I 
went on the afternoon of the 16th, and returned, on tlie morning of the 18th, by ten 
o'clock ; that was the only occasion on which 1 gave such an order. Was I at that 
time doing my ordinary duty with the regiment ? — Yes, with the exception of being 
under certain restrictions ; but none at all with respect to the duty. Was I then 
the senior oihcer, and, as such, entitled by the rules of the service to the command 
of the regiment ? Ho was the senior ofiiccr present. Did you, in or about June, 
July, or August, 1861, give directions that I should exercise in the riding school 
witn a back.board on ?— No, I did not ; but on or about the 5th May I ordered the 
prisoner to have a back-board placed on him, and also another officer who was riding 
in the same ride ; I considered it absolutely nt-cessary, and also the Court are aware 
it is part of the system of equitation drill ; 1 do not thiok on that occatiion the 
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prisoner had it on more than once ; I beg leave also to state that the prisoner, when 
nc commenced the ridings in April or May« 1861, had not attended riding school drill 
fur a period of nearly three years before ; therefore, it was the more necessary to 
have the back-board put on him, and he required it. Have you any record of the 
precise day on which you gave that order ? — I have no record.. Did 1 attend 
riding-school drill at Aldershott in the months of May, June, July, and August, 
1881 ? — 1 think not in May or June, because we were not in Aldershott ; he might 
have done so in July and August, ^ut not in the riding-school, but in an open 
inonage. If you have no record of the date at which you gave the order/ how do 
you now fix the date at the 5th of May ? — By referring to the regimental orders, 
that all ofRoers should attend riding-school cfrill ; there is no record of the back- 
board. If it were absolutely necessary that I should exercise with the back-board, 
why did you not continue it for a lono^er period than one day ? — Because it was not 
necessary, and he improved ; the principal reason I put on the back-board was for 
negligence, and carelessness, and mattention to drill, and also that he required it. 
l>id you, when the regiment was quartered at Birmingham, in August, Io8l, read 
out to me a paper purporting to be signed hj the ojQSccrs, and relating to my quar- 
rel with Colonel Dickson ?-*Ye9. Early in August a paper was presentee! to me, 
signed by a great many officers of the regiment, complaining of the prisoner's con- 
duct, with a request that I would forward the complaint to the Inspector-Goneral 
of Cavalry, to be laid before his Royal Highness the General Commanding-ln-Cbief. 
I immediately sent for the prisoner, and read it to him, for I considered it extremelj' 
unfair to him that there should be this paper in existence without his knowledge of it, 
and I informed the prisoner that,as far as I was acquainted with the nati^re of this pro- 
ceeding, on the part of the officers, that, to the best of my judgment, there was notniug 
improper in it, as it was extremely respectfully worded, and I looked upon it in the 
same light as if a private soldier bad a complaint to make to a superior authority ; 
but I told Captain Kobortson that it was a very serious matter for him if this paper 
went forward or came to the knowledge of the General Commanding-in-Chief, and 
I therefore begged of him to try if possible to prevent it. He told me, ** Colonel, I 
do not know what to do ; you are the best friend I have in the regiment, all the other 
officers have refused to associate with me." I told him I could not help that, but 
still recommended him, if possible, to prevent the paper goiug forward to the General 
Commanding-in-Chief. Who presented that document to you? — I do not know ; I 
found it in my room placed on m^ table. Was it enclosed in an^ letter, or did any 

f)aper acccompany it ? — No, I thmk not. Did you ever make inquiries as to who 
eft it in your room? — No. Where is that paper. If you have it, produce it ? — I 
have not got it ; I am informed it has been aestroyed ; it was never made use of 
for the object it .was intended ; on consideration, 1 thought it was unadvisable ; 
the adjutant, in whose possession it was, informed roe it was destroyed. When did 
you first learu that it was destroyed ? — On mv inquiring for it the other day, when 
I received a notice to produce it m court. Were you told by the adjutant at what 
time it was destroyed ? — I never inquired. President — The question is, were you 
told by the adjutant at what time it was destroyed? — No, 1 was not told ; all he 
told me was that it was destroyed. Are you aware that it was destroyed to prevent 
its production before this Court ? — I don't know. Alluding to the document signed 
by the ofiieers of the regiment, did you, before it was seen by you, know that it 
would have been prepared? — No. To whom did you give the document after you 
found it in your room ? — To the adjutant. Do you know was that document sent 
to Weedon'for signature by my brother officers stationed there? — I know nothing 
about it. Do you know iu whoso handwriting the document was? — No, I don't. 
Did the adjutant tell jou who was the author of that document? — No. Did you 
ever inquire ?— No. When the document was found by you in your room had it the 
signature of any of my brother officers attached to it?— Yes, it had. How many 
signatures were aitilchcd to it ? — 1 decline to answer that question. President — | 
ncosume you mean, if the Court give you permission to decline ? Witness-^— Yes» 
.President — It would be as well if you were to uso the terms of courtesy usual in the 
army, if you please. Witness — If the Court allow mo, I beg to declme it. Presl- 
jdent — Very well. 

The court was then cleared, and after half an hour's deliberation it was declared 
to be re-opened, when the President said — Colonel Bentinck, the Court have had 
•under consideration your application, and they have decided that you are to answer 
the qnestioii. The question was then repeated, and the witness answered — I don't 
kn9w. I^iresident — The next question is, can you name any of the, officers whose 
signatures were attached to that document?— .Before you answer that, the Court 
. wish to put one themselves. This question is fropa tl^e Cuurt~Why did you not 
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forward the docoraent in question ? Witness— Because I did not think it necei^ 
sary. President — Then 1 repeat the question as put by the prisoner. Can you 
name any of the officers whose signatures were attached to that document ? 
Witness — It having' occurred to me that it was possible my answer to that question 
miffht be the ffrouna for a civil action, I respectfully ask the protection of the Court 
before I give it. President — The Court are of opmlon, Captain Robertson, that 
if you can conduct your defence without the names of the officers who signed that 
document, it would be desirable to do so, and perhaps the number of each rank who 
signed it would do, because it may be remembered that some of the witnesses stated 
that some of the officers did not sign it, and the names being mentioned would bo 
very invidious to those officers. Captain Robertson — After that expression of 
opinion from the Court, I will not press Colonel Bentinck further on that question. 

Examination continued — Can you state the time you found that document in your 
room ?— About the beginning of Auffust. Did you before you found that docu- 
ment in your room tell Lieutenant Rintoul that at head.quarters they were going 
to address a letter to you to get rid of me, or words to that effect ? — No. Did you 
tell him ** we must all sign it," or words to that effect ? — No. After that document 
came into your possession did you say to Lieutenant Rintoul, ^ you must get all 
these Wcedon fellows to sign that letter," or words to that effect ? — No, 1 did not. 
Before you found the document in your room, did any one tell you that you would 
find it there ? — No. How long did you retain possession of that document ? — I 
can't say — a very short time^not a week— a few days, I think. Did any officer 
sign that document in your presence ? — None. Did you see that document with the 
adjutant in the orderlv-room ? — No. Why did you give the document you found 
In your room to the adjutant? — For him to keep it. Then, when you heard it was 
destroyed, why did you not ask how and why it was destroyed? — I considered it 
belonged to the officers, as it was never made use of. Was it you who directed the 
adjutant to write the letter of the 30th of September ? — It was. Did you tell 
Adjutant Harran, on the 30th of September, 1861, that I should send in my papers, 
or words to that effect ? — I did not. Had you, on or about the 80th September, 
1861, any conversation with Adjutant Harran about my being summoned up to 
Dublin, to appear before Colonel Brownrigg, and ordering Adjutant Harran to 
send that memorandum to Major Jones ? — That was the only communication 4 
had with him on that day, Question repeated. Witness— No ; I had no con ver- 
sation, except giving him that order. President — Or any other day ? Witness — 
The day after I placed Captain Robertson's resignation in his hands. President— 
That is a different subject altogether ; but had you any conversation, on or about 
the 30th of September, with Adjutant Harran ? — I had no conversation with him. 
Question again repeated. Witness — None whaterer. Did you tell him that there was 
nothing illegal in the document signed by the officers, which you found in your room, 
or words to that effect ? — I told him that it appeared to me, as far as I understood 
the document, though being an unusual proceeding on the part of a body of officers, 
I did not think there was anything improper in it, or that the Commander -in- 
Chief could object to, as its tone was especially respectful, and as far as I could 
see, there was nothing to be found fault with. Did he tell you that some of the 
statements in that document were untrue ? — I don't remember it ; he might have 
done so. President — But you made nse of 1 he expression ** a body of officers ;" are 
the Court to understand that it was signed by all the officers of the regiment? — I 
don't know, sir I I don't know. President — But you made use of the expression, 
** a body of officers ?" Answer read by the Judge Advocate. Witness— I will 
correct that by stating all the officers. President — That includes all the officers of 
the regiment too ? Witness — By a part of the officers ; I don't undertake to say 
by all. 

Cross-examined by the prosecutor — Was the prisoner living out of barracks, as 
B married man, and, therefore, not a daily attendant at mess, when you gave him 
the order to absent himself from the mess-room, as stated by you, in May, 1861? — 
He was. Can yon, by reference to your regimental orders, say whether the 
riding 'School drill was in April or May ?— I can. Were all your interviews with 
thn prisoner, at Birmingham, in the presence of two or three senior officers of the 
r< .,iraent ? — Yes, all, e.rcept one occasion^ when the paper was laid before roe by the 
oflicers, and onco when the adjutant was by only. Had you any knowldge of the 
preparation of the document signed by somo of the officers, and placed on your 
table until you saw it ? — No. Had you any special reasons for ordering the prisoner 
to attend evening as well as morning stables? — My particular reason for ordering 
the prisoner to attend evening stables was because I heard reports from inhabitants 
of Btrnkinghom, and also from the officers of the regiment regarding Captain Robert- 
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Bon and I considered it dasirable that he shonid be in his barracks as much as poiu 
sible at that time of the day. When yon ordered the prisoner to ride with a back^ 
board, hnd you anv knowledge of his affair with Colonel Dickson^ on the I7th October, 
I860'— None. By the prisoner, with permission of the Court — Did you stoto 
yesterday that yon had no particular reason for telling me to attend evening 
stab'es. except from my absence in the morning?- I did — Tes. How can tou 
reconcile that answer with the answer you have given to-day, that you have had 
particular reasons for telling me to attend evening stables? — The question was not 
put to me directly ; and, as I would rather not answer the question, I gave th« 
prisoner a favourable answer yesterday, because it was a subject Iwould rather not 
enter into. Captain Robertson — I wish to have the question and answer of yester* 
day reid. The evidence was accordingly read, and the examination continued* 
By the Court — When you met Colonel Dickson, in Hyde Park, on he 9th of May, 
did he or you first allude to Captain Robertson? — t think I did Why did yoa 
allnd** to Captain Robertson in your coromunicntion with Colonel Dickson ?— 
Knowing Colonel Dickson to be an intimate friend, and who had an extremely long 
acquaintance with Captain Robertson's wife, I spoke to him on a subject relating to 
Contain and Mrs. Robertson, and that was the way the conversation commenced. 
Dla you know then that Colonel Dickson and Captain Robertson were not on good 
terms ? — No ; I did not Why did you recommend Captain Robertson to retire 
from the aervire in May, 1881 ? — At my first interview with Captain Robertson, ia 
May, I told him that as lon;^ as 1 had been in the service I never ntet with ail 
officer in the Britiah army to have received such an outrageous insult as Captain 
Robertson did in the Army and Navy Club, from Colonel Dickson ; and I toirt him, 
in the presencp of Mapor Jones and Captain Gunter, that it would be my doty, as 
commanding officer of the 4th Dragoofi Guards, unless Captain Robertsons- 
President — Ton are now stating what you did, but the question is why vou recom* 
mended him to leave the service on the 15th May 1861 ? — I do not recollect recom* 
mertdinrhim. President — You tohi us in your answer y«'sterday that you did. Quts* 
lion and answer of the previous day read. Witness — Allow me to go on to th% 
next question ; I cannot answer that. President — Very well, go on. Witnees — 1 
then told Captain Robertson that I should require him to lay bpfore the officers and 
myself an ample apology for the insult he had received, and unless he did so mt 
advice to him would be to make arrangements to leave the regiment. Did yon watt 
for the written explanation you had a^ fced for befote you recommended him to retire 
from the service ? Witness— That took place at tne first interview, on the (5th of 
May. President — The question now is, aid you wait for the written explanation 
you had asked for before you recommended liim to retire from the Bervloe ?--No. 

TWELFTH DAY— Wedhebdat, Fxbbvart 26* 

The Court re-assembled at eleven o'clock, and the ezammation of Colonel Ben* 
tinck was resumed. 

President — There was a question put yesterday. You stated in the former part 
of your evidence — ^in your narrative of the interview on the Iflt of October— 
** Whereupon he saia to me, * Colonel, what do you advise me to do ?' I said, * I 
can only give you the same advice I gave you three months ago.' " Questions 356, 
857, and 358 read; — "Question — Between May and October? Answer — 1 cannot 
answer that question ; I must have it more specified. Did vou in the month of May, 
1861 ? — I recommended the prisoner in May, 1861, to sena in his resignation. Did 
he refuse to do so ? — No, he did not ; I gave him leave, in May, 1861, to nepfociate 
an exchange, which he contemplated prior to the 15th of May, 1661." President-— 
That evidence gave me an impression, and t dare say other members of the Court, 
that there was some prior occasion on which you recommended the prisoner to 
retire from the service prior to the t5th of May, and therefore I put the question to 
you yesterday^" Why did you recommend the prisoner to send in his resignation?** 
The Judge •Advocate read the answer to the question as ** No." President— That 
is no answer. I asked you why you recommended him to send in his resignation ? 
The Judge Advocate r^ the question from the minutes as follows; — ••Why did 
you recommend Captain Robertson to retire from the service in May, 1661 ? 
Answer— -No." President — That is no answer. Why did you recommend him to 
retire irom the service prior to the 15th of May, 1881 ? Witness I had never any 
conversation with Captain Robertson, prior to the 15th of May, H961, relative to his 
retirement or Colonel Dickson's affair ; 1 must have misunderstood it. President— 
Ver w6ll } your former eridonce relatire to the 15tli of May must have been In* 
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correct ? Witness— Quite so. Previous to the Idth of May, I don't think I had 
oyer any conyersation with Captain Robertson relative to his retirement ; prior to 
the 9th of May, 1861, I knew nothing; against the character of Captain Robertson, 
either as an officer or a gentleman. 

A corrected minute or the evidence was then made as follows : — ** Colonel Ben- 
tinck begs to state, widi reference to an answer made by him to a question, that 
the words * prior to the 15ih of May, 1861,* must have been used by mistake. He 
also begs to state that < prior to the 9th of May, 1861,' he knew nothing against the 
character of Captain Robertson as an officer or a gentleman." 

President— You also withdraw that portion of your evidence in which yon stated 
that yon recommended him to retire from the service on the 15th of May. Wit- 
ness I think the answer I gave to that question was, that on the 15th of Majr I 

recommended Captain Robertson to retire from the service, unless he could justify 
himself in the eyes of myself and the officers of the regiment I should also wish 
to make a correction in my evidence in answer to a question that was put relative 
to the date of his exercising with a back-board. 1 think n^y answer was, that the 
date of his riding with a back-board on was about the 5th of May ; I find on refe* 
rence to the regimental order-book that the time was, from March Slst to April 
llth, 1861, in which officers rode in the only order of riding that admits of a back- 
board President — Was this previous to your knowledge of the Dickson afifair ? — 
Yes, sir. Colonel Bentinck— I wish also to correct my answer to the question — 
** Can you state the period at which you found the document in your room ?" I 
wish to state that I returned from leave of absence on the 15th of July, and the 
Inspector-General of Cavalry, General Lawrenson, sent orders that ho would in- 
ipect the regiment on the 29th of July!: X therefore must have received the docu. 
ment between those two dates. I said in m^ former answer that it was about the 
beginning of August. I also wishJto|state, in answer to the question — '* After you 
got the document into your possession, did you state to Lieutenant Rintoul, < We 
must get all these Weedon fellows to sign it ?' " In answer to that question yes- 
terday I said ** No ;" but on consideration, I have an idea that I had some conver- 
aation with Lieutenant Rintoul after the document came into mv possession. Pre- 
aident —At the time you gave the order that the subaltern should be withdrawn 
from Capt«n Robertson's troop, was the order limitnd to one day ? — No, sir. Was 
it intended to apply to the whole march to Ireland ?— Yes, sir. Before this occa- 
sion, did you receive and accept a letter from Captain Robertson, dated " Birming- 
ham, Sunday morning," or did you return it to him ? — I think I must have kept it. 
Did you keep it from the time you received it till jrou handed it to the Court ?— I 
did. Did the correspondence you sent to the Assistant- Adjutant-General in Man- 
chester, on June 1st, refer to an affair of honour in which there was a question of 
sending a challenge ? —Yes. Having sent part of the correspondence relative to an 
affair of honour, and in which there wa« a question of sending a challenge, why did 
you think it improper to send the remaining part ? — Because one part relating to 
the dispute was six months after the transaction ; all that related to the affair of 
OctobOT 17, 1860, I forwarded. All that referred to May, 1861, or March, 1861, I 
did not think it necessary to forward, or take any notice of. Did Captwn Robert- 
ion's letter, dated ♦•Birmingham, Sunday morning," refer to the affair with 

Colonel Dickson ? ^Yes. Then why was it not sent to Sir George Wetherall ?— 

For the reasons I haTe already stated. Did not Captain Robertson's letter refer 
to the 17th of October, and why did you not send it ? — ^Because 1 considered it 
almost unnecessary ; I did not see any advantage to be gained by it. Did not that 
letter give some explanation of Captain Robertson's conduct ? — I do not consider 
that the letter or its enclosures are at all explanatory of his conduct. As you laid 
part of the correspondence relating to an affair of honour before Colonel 
Brownrigg, why did you not think proper to la^ the remaining part ? — When 
I went to Colonel Brownrigg it was to ask his advice, and 1 laid before 
him the letters which had reference to the transaction which took place in 
October, 1860, and which had been forwarded to the General commanding 
at Manchester. Did you request his advice without laying before him all the 
papers in your possession relating to Captain Robertson's affair ? — I did. 
Xou have stated that you consulted the Deputy-Adjutant-General for the purpose 
of expediting the business and bringing it to an issue. When did vou so consult 
him ?— On Uie SOth September. Did >ou write your letter of the dOth September 
after you had consulted him ? — Yes. Did you write it in his office ? — 
I did. Had you ever spoken to Colonel Brownrigg before the 30th Sep- 
, teinber ?-*-! do not think I ever saw Colonel Brownrigg until I came to 
Ireland^ and I had not the pleasure of his acquaintance for more than a weelf 



before the 30th September ; I had nerer suokea to Colonel Brownrigg on the 
sabject of Captain Robertson before the dOtn September. Mention the date of 
yoar coming to Ireland ? — The I7lh of September. Who was in command of the 
regiment from the eyening of the 16th to the morning of the 18th July ? — Captain 
McDonnell. Yon have stated that General Lawrenson, the Inspector-Oeneral of 
Cavalry, inspected the regiment on the 18th and 19th of September. How 
do you explain the letter of the adjutant on the 19th, stating that the Inspector. 
General was expected shortly in Ireland ?^-I find) on reference to the order book, 
that General Lawrenson inspected the regiment on the 23rd of September. Was 
the prisoner on the sick list when the regiment arrired in Ireland ? — Tes. Are 
you sure it was before the 15th of May you gaye the order that Captain Robertson 
should exercise with a back*board ? — I am. Was any report made to you by the 
riding-master of Captain Robertson's bad style of riding ? — No. Had you any 
reason to find fault with his style of riding during the two years preyious to May. 
1861 ?— I had occasion to find fault with his riding in April, J 861, at Aldershott. 
Did you speak to him about it ? — I did. If you ordered him to ride with a back- 
board, should it have been put in force before the I5lh April ? — I only remember 
CM>tain Robertson and the other officers riding with the back-board on one occasion. 
What was the date of that ? — I saw the order carried into execution in my pre- 
tence before the 15th April, 1861. Is one day's exerdse %»ith aback-board suffident 
to correct a bad style ot riding ? — If the officer pays attention to it ; it is with an 
old experienced officer. Did yon give the adjutant permission to destroy the docu- 
ment ? — No. Did you find fault with Adjutant Harran for having destroyed the 
document you had given him to keep ? — No. Did you make any remark to him 
whatever when he told you he had destroyed it ?'-No, I did not consider 
it my property ; I thought it the property of the officers. Had you any con-* 
yersation respecting that document between the month of August, 1861, and the 
time he told you it was destroyed ?— I might have done so ; I don't remember it* 
Have you ever brought to the notice of your military superiors any 
conduct of Captain Robertson prior to this affair with Colonel Dickson ? 
—No. Did you conftider him unfit to associate with his brother officers ?~I did. 
Why did you not report it to your superiors? No; I reported it to the General 
Commanding the Division* Sir George WetberalL If you had any converflation with 
Mr. Rintoul relative to the document signed by the officers ; what was the conver- 
sation ? I have only an idea of having a conversation with Lieutenant Rintoal 
after I had received the document ; to the best of my recollection I stated to faim 
that it ought to be unanimous. Did yon ever tell Colonel Dickson that he had acted 
in an improper manner? I did. After my receiving a letter from Colonel Dickson, 
in which he declined to appear before a Court of Inquiry, I told him that injustice 
to me he ousht to come down and substantiate the statement he had made against 
Captain Robertson, that he was treating me unfairly, and that I was placed in a 
very difficult position. Did you speak U* Major Jones on the subject of the docu- 
ment signed by some of the officers of the regiment ? 1 think not. Did Cornet 
Tait give any reason for his not wishing to associate with Captain RolKrtson ? No ; 
he told me hu thought it a hard case to associate with Captain Robertson. ^ hat 
did you infer from his saying it was a hard caho? That he rather objected to aiiso- 
ciate with him. Why did you agree with him, "on consideration," as you state in 
your evidence ? Because I thought it was a hard case. Do you know why Cornet 
Tait did not wish to associate with the prisoner? The objection, I imagine, was 
his not wishing to speak to him, for all tne other officers ot the regiment refused to 
associate with him. I imagine it was the affair with Colonel Dicxson ; there was 
a strong feeling in the regiment against Captain Robertson on that account, and 
also from another private reason, which I don't wi^h to mention. Do you know of 
your own knowledge whether the officios of the regiment refused to associate with 
Captain Robertson, or show ed any disinclination to do vo, before the end of March 
cr the beginiting of April, 1861 ? No ; I don't think they did. What intimation 
did you receive from the inhabitants of Birmingham or the officers of the regiment 
that rendered it advisable that Captain Robertson should be kept to barracks as 
much as possible at evening stables? I heard — I used to hear reports from the 
officers of the regiment and the inhabitants of Birmingham that Captain Robertson 
used to be seen walking about the town with improper wameo. Then, was the 
order to attend evening stables given with a view to improve the condition of hii 
horses or as a check upon him ? Rather as a check. Who made the half-annual 
inspection of the regiment in the spring of 1861 ? Nobody ; there was no inspection 
by a general officer from 1860, to September, 1861. Did the prisoner ever, during the 
time you ooyunMided the regimenti report at the half-yearly inapeetioa thiat he oooii* 
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• dered hims'^f badly freated^ No. Would one day at the back-board remmd an officer, 
-whea words would not, that it was proper to sit upright in the saddle ? It would 
have great efifect, sir. Are you aware if ofiicers or long service, on occasions, have 
to use the back-board ? Yes^certainly, anv ofilcers that msy require it. In my opinion, 
when officers ride in the school, length of seryice can make no difference ; all 
officers that require it, hare it ; officers of long service oue^ht to require it too. Yoa 
.said that when' yon showed the document to Captain Robertson he said ** Colonel, 
you are the best friend I have infthe'regiment ; are you certain of those expres- 
sions ?«— I am. When you ordered the adjutant to report to Captain McDonnell, 
.did Captain Robertson make any remonstrance ?— He did; he said he would 
make a complaint; I told him that when the time oame I should be happy to 
forward any complaint he might make ; the adjutant informed me* afterwards 
that Captain Robertaon had come to him, and wanted hi'm to write ont his 
GOiaplaiht» I>>d you order Captain Robertson to attend morning and etetmg 
.stables when von found his horses in bad order, in the early part or the year ? — 
!t did ;. I thiuK itk February. How long did he attend morning and eventng* stables 
•at that time ?.~For a v^rj short time ; I think about a week. 

The prisoner asked permission to see the order-book referred to by Colonel 
'.BeoUnieK* The application was aoceded to« 

President; — When you gave him orders to attend morning a»d evening stables in 
February, how long had you returned from leave? — I am not aware. Did any 
^general officer inspect or review your rMriment In the year 1861 , np to the time 
, you came to Ireland ? General Wetherall came to Birmingham to see the regi- 
iment, and saw it dismounted. XMd he ask the men if they had any complaints ? 
• X oannot say; I do not think he did. Was Captain Robertson present on that 
.occasion? Tes. After > on received Captain Robertson's statement as to what 
,had occurred between himself and Colonel Dickson, did von give him any advice 
.^B 4o what legul steps he ought to take to vindicate his character ? I did ; I 
recommended him a course to pursue. What was if, and did he follow it ? On the 
6th of June I had an interview with Captain Robertson, in the presence of Captain 
Guntfer and Captain Bragg, when I read to him General Wetherall's letter declin:- 
iog to grant a Court of Inquiry, and also Colonel Dickson's letter, decltninjr to 
appear before the Court 1 told him that it was very unfortunate for myselfand 
tne regiment that Colonel Dickson woidd not appear before the Court and therefore 
I could not do anything more ; but 1 remind^ him of his promise that he made 
to myself and the officers in the latter part of his letter, dated 22od May, wherein 
he promised that he wtiuld receive an ample apologv fVom Colonel Dickson. I 
told him that myself and the officers would expect that he would get that. He 
asked me what were the best steps I could recommend him to take in order to get 
it. I told him that if he would follow my advice he would succeed in doing so. 
He promised to do so. My advice to him was this — That he should get a circular 
printed, directed to every member of the Junior United Service Club, of which 
Colonel Dickson is a member, stating that " Colonel Dickson had grossly, outra- 
geously, and publicly insulted me in the Army and Navy Club, on the 17th October, 
1860, and refused to offer me any apology : I therewith declare him" — whatever 
.expression that Captain Robertson might like to put ,* I stated to him that if he 
sent that circular 1 felt satisfied it would make Colonel Dickson offer an apolopy 
or lead him to give some satisfaction : it was a strong measure, but there was 
nothing else to be done ; he promised at that time that he would follow my advice ; 
that took place on the Cth of June ; on the 17ih of June he showed me a circular or 
statement which he had sent to the secretaries of the c)ul>s ; I told him that that 
was perfectly uselesst that the seoretaries of clubs would not take notice of it ; he 
told me that if he had pursued the course I had recommended to him on the 6th of 
June, he nrould have been liable to an action for lible ; I must say that at that t<me 
I was extremelv indignant with him, and I told him that a person who considered 
an action for lible in preference to trying to clear his own honer I had no opinion of 
him, and I told him that I never in all my life had met a man so utterly devoid of 
all moral feeling, and that I would have nothing more to say to him. President: 
Did. yon show Captain Robertson Colonel Dickson's letter of the 28th of May 
before yQu sent it to Sir G«orge Wetherall? I read the letter of Colonel Dickson 
to CapitUa RiObertBon before I sent it to Sir George Wetherall. Did ^ou, 6n the 
adjtitaat's reportof Ci^tain Robertson^s abeence in the morning, order him to attend 
. inonuboig and evenine stables, withont calling on him for an explanation, or receiving 
, asiy verport from Major Jones ? — Yea Are the Court to imderstand that bne of your 
oSascnu for orderiag Oaptain Rbbertson to attend momii^g and erening stables in 
, Jkngustv lS6i^ was ill son^e^uenos of liis horses being in « bad condSttbn in Fbbhi&ry i 



r*^'Sfo i' ]t|ii^ l|ad .nothing to do rwiihmjr orderii^'him to attend morning and erenia^ 
siabloB in . Aiurqst. Was Captain Robertson late for the ordeiiy room onitiie partloular 
morning on wnich you gave the order for hiin to attend morning and evening stttUes ! 
—He wask Was any one present when ydu' spoke to Captoin Kobevtson on tiie 
subjeot of the paper or document ?— No, sir ; I sent for him to come to my room^ 
JUid you tell the prisoner, at any time, that if he escaped from the court-nuuiaid 
which was to take place about Colonel Dickson's affair, that you would have him 
tried for something which ooourred between him and Lieutenant Rintonl ?-^No. 

The court waA then cleared, and on its being again declared open, the President 
said I Colonel Bentinck, the question the Court wish to put is, did you meet Mr. 
Owen at the entrance of t^e Army and Navy Club in 1861, and speak to him about 
Colonel Dickson ? — I did. About what time ?~I think it was in May ; lasked him 
if he knew Colonel Dickson's address ; I think that was all that passed ; I think it 
was on the 9th or 10th of May ; it was after meeting Colonel Dickson in Hvde Park 
on the 9th of May. Do you consider that those oSier private reasons which yoa 
have alluded to on one or two occasions as the cause of the officers not associating^ 
were a sufficient caiiRe ? — Witness : Alone, sir ? President : Alone — ^were they '% 
sufficient cause? — Witness : That dex>ends a great deal on the feeling. Do yoA 
consider that those private reasons you have alluded to on one or more oocasiona 
were a sufficient cause ? — Yes, I do, quite. President : Captain Bobertson, do yott 
object to those private reasons being inquired into ?— Captain Robertson ! Wcmld 
Colonel Bentinck state what those private reasons are ?~If they are stated here» I 
have not the means of contradicting them. Anything that oomee within his owil 
direct knowledge I have no objection to, but if it is a mere rumour, I should object 
to it. A minute was made of the prisoner's objection. President : State to th« 
Court what you know of your own knowledge relative to those " private reasons?** — 
Witness : I wish you to specif^' what it i& President : You have told the Court 
that there are private reasons why the officers did not associate with Captain 
Robertson, and you have stated that you considered those reasons a sufficient cause. 
Captain Robertson : I should wish to add this to my answer, tiiat if mere rumours 
or reports as to matters of a private nature, not connected with any of the ohaigee, 
are permitted to be stated here in this i)ublic court, the character and honour of 
myself and others might be assailed without any possibility of eontradi<^tion ov 
explanation. I wish to distinguish facts from reports, sir. President: Colonel 
Bentinck, state to the Court what you know, of your own knowledge, r^lativ^ 
to those privato reasons ?~A8 far as regards my own knowledge, it oamw''fxom^ 
hearsay, it comes from reports that I have heard about the prisoner. Did ^avt 
inquire into the truth or falsehood of such reports?-— I saw no reason to disbeheva 
them. President : That is not an answer to the question. Did you inquire into the 
truth or falsehood of those statements ?— I credited what I heard ; I thought there 
was no necessity for it. Did you, or did yon not, inquire into the truth or falsehood 
of those reports ? — I did not. You thought there was no necessity for it ? — I thought 
there was no necessity for it ; I credit^ a great deal of what I heard. Did you 
mention those reports to Captain Robertson, and give him an opportunity of Sistfrov^ 
ing them privately 1— I did mention a report to Captain Robertson, and advisea him 
to act on it, and he promised he would. Did he den^ the truth of the report?— I 
think he did ; I believe he did. Did he act on the notice you gave him ?— He told 
me he did ; he told me he followed my advice. Have you reason to believe be did ? — • 
I did not inquire, sir. President : That is not an answer to the c^uestion. The 
question is, have you reason to believe that he did ? — I am afraid not ; I never 
inquired, but I am afraid not ; it is an exceedingly private thing, and I would rather 
not go into it ; he told me he did, but I am afraid he did not Can you state 
whether, if these reports were tnie, they would form a good reason why Colonel 
Dickson should refuse • to receive Mr. Owen as an envoy ?— Certainly, I think so. 
Captain Robertson said ne wished the answer given by the witness that *^'e did 
not inquire," to be recorded. President : Did you inquire ?~Nb, I did not ; I am 
afraid he did not ; I believed him when he told me that he followed my advice. By 
the prosecutor, with permission of the Court : Did you speak to Major Jone^, at 
Birmingham, of the subject of the rumours against the prisoner's conduct whicb you 
•aid reached you there, and if you did, what did you say ?— Captain Robertson : I 
beg to object to that question, sir. President : On what grounds? — Cajitain Robert- 
son : Major Jones stated that he knew nothing himself, except by rumour. Presidents 
The question is, whether the major of the regiment and the colonel spoke together 
about an officer of the regiment. Captain Robertson : I object to any conversatioB 
on tiie subject of a rumour. I resuectfully object to any conversation w&ich took 
place between Major Jones and Colonel Bentinck' which had reference to rumours/ 
and not to facta, that is what I object to. President: The Court will record yooy 
objection, Captain Robertson. The prosecutor altered his question as follows i— • 



Did 'you speak to Major Joneo, at Binxdngham, on the subject of the prisoner's 



quite i 

to Major Jones with respeot to any matter respecting me, when I was not present, 
and had no opportunity of ezphiining or asserting the falsehood o^ cannot have the 
effect of evidence against me. 
The Court was then cleared, and on its rising adjourned to Friday following. 

THIKTEENTH DAY.— Fioday, Febhuaby 28th. 

The Court, pursuant to adjournment from the previous "Wednesday, re-assembled 
at eleven o'clock, and remained in deliberation until twelve. 

Colonel Bentinck was recalled- The President, on the opening of the Court, said : 
Captain Robertson, the Court have decided that your objection may hold good as to 
^ latter part of the question. The question was, *'Did you speak to Major 
Jones at that interview on the subject of the prisoner's conduct that was brought 
jbo your notice, and if so, what did you sayf The Court have decided on strikmg 
out the latter part of the question, namely, ** What did you say ;" but they allow 
the remainiog part of the question, as to the major of the regiment speaking to his 
oommauding omcer, to stand. Colonel Bentinck : On mv hearing of the rei)ort of 

the prisoner having been seen walking with . Presictent : The question is, did 

you speak to Major Jones at that interviw on the subject of the priHoners conduct? 
—I did. Did you give him any instructions at that time ? — I did, sir. What were 
they ? — I told Major Jones to tell him that if I heard of his conduct again in the 
town of Birmingham regarding his associating with improper women in the day 
time, 1 would order him to come into barracks ; I beg leave to state that when I 
heard these reports I asked Major Jones if they were true. President : You are 
not to state the conversation. Did Major Jones report to you about the prisoner's 
misconduct during your absence from Birmingham ? — No ; he never reported to 
me. Had the prisoner sent in his papers to retire from the service before the 
regiment was inspected by Major-General Keye ? — He had, sir. President : I will 
repeat question 656. Did Major Jones report to you about the prisoner's 
misconduct during your absence from Birmingliam ? — With regard to that question, 
sir, having become acquainted with the fact of Captain Robertson being seen with 
improper females in the town of Birmingham, Major Jones said — President : You 
are not to state what the conversation was. Did the Major of your regiment report 
to you anything concerning the conduct of Captain Robertson ?— He confirmed the 
report ; on my asking information he informed me. President : In making the 
report to you it does not matter whether you asked him or not. Witness : 1 don't 
think it is a report unless it is made voluntarily. President : Did you call for a 
report ? — 1 did, sir ; 1 called for information verbally. President : A report is the 
same, verbally or in writing ; we want to know whether Major Jones reported to 
you anything about the prisoner's conduct after your return to Birmingham ? — 
Major Jones never reported anything to me until 1 asked him ; he told me the 
report was perfectly true. Did Major Jones report anything to you ? — 1 don't think 
he reported; 1 don't consider Major Jones reported to me. President : The 
question is did Major Jones report to you or not ?— The report was that he had heard 
of Captain Robertson associating with women of the town of Birmingham, and that 
he had spoken to him about it himself. President : You wiuh to make a correction 
in your evidence?— Witness : Yes, sir; the question was ** Might I ask if there 
was anyone present when you spoke to Captain Robertson about the letter that was 
sent to the secretaries of the club." President : There is no such question on record. 
Witness : Lieutenant Harran was present when he showed me the document that 
he was going to send to the secretaries of the clubs. As to the question, *' Who 
was in command of the regiment from the afternoon of the 16th of July to the 
morning of the 18th of July," 1 wish to state that it ought to be May. President : 
Are you quite sure that all the officers refused to associate with him ?— A great 
part. Did you speak to any other officer besides Lieutenant Rintoul after you had 
•een that document? — 1 have a recollection of speaking to Colonel Forster,who was 
at the time absent from the regiment, after 1 had seen that document. Did you tell 
any one besides Lieutenant Rintoul that document ought to be unanimous? — 
No. Can you hand into the Court a statement of the otiicers who received leave 
of absence during the months of April, May, June, and July?— Yes, sir. By 
*< unanimous" did you mean that Lieutenant Rintoul ought to get the other officers 
to si^ it, or did you mean that it would be no use to forward it unless it was 
wn a nimo as^wl have no distinot reoollectioQ of ever having had any conversaUoa 



With Identoastit Rintoal; to the best of my belief my idea at that time was, that il 
ought to be unanimous ; in fact, it being a yeryCBerioua charge against an officer, I 
thought; I didn't wish to^read the question again, please. Question handed to 
witness, who, having readmit, said : ** I don't know/' President : Yom* answer to 
that question is, that you don't know ? — Witne^; Tes, sit ; it is suoh a loiu; time 
ago that I don't recollect. Tou told us on Wednesday that you had a reoolkotion 
that you had a conversation with Lieutenant Rintoul, and that you said '*it ought 
to be unanimous." What did you mean — whether it ought to be unanimous, or 
whether there was no use in forwarding it unless it were unanimous ?— That there 
was no use in forwarding it unless it were unanimous. Can von fix the date of 
your conversation with Colonel Forster about the document ? — About the latter end 
of August, I think, fiy the prisoner : Did you ask Colonel Forster if he signed 
the docimient ? 

President : Captain Robertson, you objected on Wednesday to a conversation 
between two persons at which you were not present, and on this ground the court 
cannot receive it. Captain Robertson : I wish the question to be received, sir, and 
I respectfully submit that I have a right to test the accuracy of Colonel Bentinck's 
recollection, by asking him what conversation he had with any person in relation to 
matters that have been given in evidence. President : Do you wish to allude to the 
conversation that passed between Colonel Forster and Colonel Bentinck, do you wish 
only wish to ask him if he asked Colonel Forster to sign the document. Captain 
Robertson : I will leave the question with tibe court. I don't wish to occupy their 
time, but I wish to have the question recorded. 

Examination by the prisoner continued: Have you any record of an order given 
to me in the beginning of the year 1861, to attend morning and evening stables? — 
No record, a verbal order. Is it only by a reference to the regimental order that 
you have produced, you can fix the time that I exercised with a oaok-board ? — ^Yes, 
and my own recollection. Had you any official communication with Sir Geoige 
Weth^all respecting me, except that relating to the Dickson afiair ? — ^Na Can you 
fix the date of your conversation with Major Jones as to his saying that I had l>een 
seen with improper characters ?~ I cannot fix tiie exact date, but it must have taken 
place after my returning from leave on the 15th July, to the best of my recollection. 
You stated in your evidence that you have not been able to find my note addressed 
to you, accompanied by my official letter of the 7th September, 1861 ; is that now 
handed to you a copy of that letter ? — I have no doubt it is, sir. [Letter handed in 
and read. It requested Colonel Bentinck to forward the official letter of complaint 
which accomjmnied it] 

A list of witnesses simmioned for the defence, but not required for the present, 
was next handed in. 

President : Don't you require to call Lieutenant Harran ? Captain Robertson : 
No, sir. President : I don t think we are very likely to let him go at any ratOb 

Lieutenant Rintoul, 4th Dragoon Guards, re-called and examined by the prisoner 
on his former oath : Did you, in the month of June, July, or August, 1861, see in 
the possession of any of the officers, a document reflecting on my character ?— I 
did. Had you, in or about the mouth of June, 1861, any conversation with 
Colonel Bentinck about it ?— I had. Can you fix ilie date of that conversation ? — 
On the 6th of Jime. Where did that conversation take place ? — At Weedon. 

The President, on the next question being handed in, said : You want the 
conversation between Colonel Bentinck and the witness ? Captain Robertson : Yes, 
sir. President: You objected on Wednesday to Colonel Bentinck stating the 
conversation which took place at an interview at which you were not present. 
Cai>tain Robertson : Yes, bat that was regarding rumours. President : We have 
it in your own handwriting that you objected, because you were not present. 
Captain Robertson : I would respectfully submit that the same principle does not 
apply to this case. The President read Captain Robertson's objection. Captain 
Robertson : I respectfully submit that the same principle does not apply to any 
question I may put as to tlie accuracy of the statements of any of those witnesses. 
1 put a jmrticular question to Colonel Bentinck. President : Will you put your 
objection in writing? 

llie Court was then cleared, and on the admission of strangers the President said i 
Captain Robertson, the question you propose to put is, ** State what passed between 
Colonel Bentinck and you, on the 5th of June, in relation to that document?" and 
you handed in this paper, **I respectfully submit that I am entitled to examine 
Lieutenant Rintoul m relation to the conversation between him and CoL Bentinck^ 
Colonel Bentinck bavins stated in his e>ddence that he had not any conversation 
with hiuL" The Court have decided that in consideration of the prisoner's explana* 
tions the question he propoiei should be aUowed, although the explanation ia ii| 
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0jg^^fO^^n to the reascHiB he gave on the liCih instont; The Oooft oameto thi^ 
4e<U8i(m from a wish to allow the prisoaer every facility to conduct hia defence ;, 
but the Court wiahes also to remind the prisoner, with reference to question 565, 
that if he oould . conduct his defence without bringing forward the names of the 
offioers who signed that document, it would be desirable to do so. Captain JRobert- 
8on : Thia question will not elicit the names of the officers, nor is it intended ; I 
mean to adhere to the suggestion of the Court President : When you put; the 
Question to Colonel Bentin^ to-day about the names of the officers who signed that 
docum^at, we thought it was at variance with the former statement. Captain 
Bobertson : The reason I asked the qnestion was, because it was vital to my defence 
to ask the onestion about Colonel Forstcr. President : !ires, but that is asking tiie 
names of tne officers who signed the document. — Captain ftobertson: Ko, sir, it 
was asking Colonel Bentinck if he asked him to sign it I do not wish to press 
for the names of the officers if I can avoid it^- President: So the Court under- 
stood. Could you not elicit the information you want from Lieutenant Rintoul by 
a more direct question? — Captain Robertson : We think it is a fair question. 

President : You could get that information regarding Colonel Bentmck just as well 
from Colonel Forster himself as from Colonel Bentinck. The question is — State 
what passed between Colonel Bentinck and you on the 5th of June, 1861, in relation 
to that document? — Witness: Colonel Bentinck came to Weedon to inspect the 
detachment of which I was in command at the time, and we had some conversation 
relative to Captain Robertson and Colonel Dickson's affiur, and, amongst other 
things. Colonel Bentinck said that the officers at head quarters were going to address 
a letter to him begging to have Captain Robertson removed. Had you on a subse- 
quent occasion another conversation with Colonel Bentinck on the subject of that 
document ?— Yes. Can you fix the date of this second conversation ?--0n the 27tii 
of August^ 1861^ What occurred about the document on that occasion ? — Colonel 
Bentinck and I had been conversing together on a step that was likely to take place 
in the regiment* and he said, '* You must cot all these Weedon fellows to sign that 
letter." I shotUd have said that they refused to do so previously. Were the 4th 
Dragoon Guards divided into three divisions in England m the summer and autumn 
of 1861 ?— They were. Can you state the number of the officers that were stationed 
at Birmingham ? — Not exactly ; about eight, I should think. Was one division at 
Weedon, another at Coventry?— Yes. Have you the original telegram of the Ist of 
October, 1861, from Lieutenant- Adjutant Harran to you, and if so, produce it ? — 
Yes, I have, and beg to produce it : — '^ Mr. Harran to Robert Rintoiu : Sandy has 
sent in his papers ; I am going in for his troop ; don't say anything about it." Pre- 
sident : Who noted the time in this at which it was received ? — Witness : I did, sir. 
Do you know what became of the letter of which you have spoken in your evidence ? 
T-i don't know. By the prosecutor : Did you see the document you have alluded 
to in your evidence ? — 1 have seen it The President, on the next question being 
handed to him, said : Colonel Brownrigg, then you don't wish to adhere to the 
course taken by the prisoner with regai'd to the names of the officers who signed 
the document ? The question is— Did you decline to sign the docviment ? — 1 decuned 
to sign it three times. Colonel Brownrigg : That is not an answer to the question. 
President : Captain Kobertson, now you are at {)erfect liberty to get any evidence 
you like about the names of those officers, you having formerly agreed to the sugges- 
tion of the Court, out of consideration for your brother officers. By the Presideiit : 
IHd you sign that document after having refused to sign it three times ? — Witness : 
With your permission, sir, 1 decline to answer that question, as it is a very important 
one. President : You are quite at liberty not to give any answer that would crimi- 
nate yourself. I will clear the court if any menober wishes it ; but my opinion is*, 
th^ the witness is at peHect liberty to request T>ermi88ion of the Court to decline 
answering the question if he chose to do so By tne prosecutor : Did you endeavour 
to procure signatures to that document ? — I took an indirect message from Colonel 
Bentinck to some of the Weedon detachment that they should do so. What do you 
mean by an indirect message? — Alluding to the conversation with Colonel Bentinck, 
on the 27th of August, I told Colonel Bentinck that I should see the Weedon detach- 
ment that day ; and 1 asked him should I tell them that they were to si|^ the letteXf 
President : What do you mean by an indirect message ? — 1 would call it a direct message 
if Colonel Bentinck had asked me to tell them ; but 1 asked him if 1 should tell them, 
f: >fft tf was in reference to my remark, that 1 should see ' ' those Weedon fellows to-day." 
By the Prosecutor : You stated just now that Colonel Bentinck said, ** You must 
get those Weedon fellows to sign it," and vou now say that you suggested this step 
yourself which of these statements is the correct one? — It was after Colonel 
Bentinck said that that I suggested it. President : When did ^ou ask him should 
j^ouget them to sign it?— Ster he made use of that expression X said, *MYell| 



then, shall I ask ihem to sign it ?*' President ; Did yon understand the words-* 
** You must get these Weedon fellowB to sxcn it," asiui order ?>-^o ; it was said 
in quite an off-hand way. *President : I don't see any contradiction in that. 
Witness: I then asked hmi if I should tell them, as I knew I ithould see them that 
day. By the Prosecutor : Did the document contain a statement that the officers, 
of the regiment could no longer associate with the prisoner ?— I don't recollect the 
wording of the letter. Prosecutor: That is not an answer to the qtiestion. 
Witness : I don't recollect the words of the letter. President : You informed the 
Court the other day you kept notes of everything that enabled you to state matters, 
correctly. Witness : I cannot state more accurately than I have done ; I will put 
the notes at your service if you think proper. President : No ; but on a former 
occasion you said that you were enabled to state accurately the facts on aooouut of 
taking notes, and it occurred to some members of the Court that you might possibly 
have taken notes of this document, as it was a remarkable one. By the President:. 
Can you state generally the purport of that document ? — The purport was to beff 
that Captain Bobertson might be removed from the regiment. Do you recollect 
who it was addressed to? — Ko. I presume it was addressed to the colonel. 
Tou only know the request ; you don't know to whom it was written ? — No, I do not* 
Will you swear that Colonel Ben tinck spoke to you about the documant on the 
6th of June, 1861 ? — I wilL State when you first saw the document, and when it 
was sent to Weedon for signature ? — I saw it first at Coventry, in the month of 
July ; I think the month of July ; I am nearly sure. President : But when, was 
it sent to Weedon for signature ?— I am not sure about it Were there signatures 
attached to the document when you saw it ? — Yes, sir. Did you copy the letter 
into your note-book?— I did not. Was Uiis document the letter wnidi Colonel 
Bentinck told you on the 5th of June, the officers at head-quarters were going to 
write to him requesting the removal of Captain Bobertson ? — I presume it was the 
same. You say that you presvime that the letter was addressed to Colonel 
Bentinck. Do you mean to say that Colonel Bentinck pro]x)sed that the officers 
should sign a letter addressed to himself, and ^wished you to get signatures ? — 
I don't say that he proposed it at all. Did you use any other endeavours to get 
signatures besides taking Colonel Bentinck's suggestionu?— The adjutant gave me 
** round-robin" on one occasion on which he was at Newbridge, to take to the 
detachment at the Curragh to ffive to the officers for their signatures. President : 
When was this ? — Witness : In the month of September, 1861. How many 
officers were present with the divinion at Weedon, when they refused to sign the 
letter ?— I can't say ; about five, I think. You said that the ** Weedon fellows" 
had refused to sign the document previous to the 27th of August, 1861. When, 
and how often have they been asked, and by whom? — Once only I think, 
and by the adjutant ; I can't say for certain ; he might have sent it another tima 
At what time ? — I cannot say, sir, because I was only told he sent it, and that they 
declined to sign it ; it would be in the month of July or August. President : Was 
it before the 27th of August that they refused to sisn it ?-— Yes, it must have been. 
Prosecutor : The witness stated that the officers at Weedon refused to sign it, and 
now he states he only heard sa Witness : I was told it was sent once, and I know 
it was returned ; at least the Weedon officers told me they returned it- President : 
You were only told that it was sent ; you do not know that it was by the adjutant ?— 
I certainly do not know, sir. By the President : If Colonel Bentinck did not propose 
the document at all, how do you reconcile this with your former statement that he 
told you such a document was about to be prepared at head quarters, and sent round 
the stations for si^pature ? — I do not say that he did not propose it ; I do not know 
that he proposed it, but I think it is very likely he- did! Assiimiuff that Captain 
Bobertson had, in consequence of that document referred to, been obliged to leave, 
would the step in all probability have gone in the regiment ? — No ; I should say 
certainly not, but I do not know ; I cannot speak of what I am not acquainted with. 
Eeferring to your former evidence which you gave before this court, did Captain 
Bobertson state to you at Newbridge that the papers were ready for him to sign 
when he arrived at the Deputy Adjutant-General's office in Dublin, on the 1st of 
October, 1861 ?— No, he did not tell me so. 

President : Captain Robertson, in reference to your former question which yoa 
wished to put to Colonel Bentinck, the state of affairh is now so changed that you are 
at perfect liberty to recall Colonel Bentinck and examine him on the subiect The 
Question put by the court is— Did Colonel Bentinck ask you to 8ifl;n the document ? 
Witness : He did not, sir. By the Prisoner (with permission of the court) : Did the 
adjutant ask you to simi that document ?— He did. President : When was that ? — 
First of all on the 13th of August, and then on the 25th, I think ; but I am not 
at present sure. By the Prisoner : What did he say to yon when he asked you to 
sign the document ?— He brought the paper to my room to sign, and I declined doing 
ao; I am now talking of the last occasioii. 
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rOtJRTEENTH DAY.— Satukdat, Mabch 1st. 

Lientenant Hintonl was recalled and examined b^ the Court : Had you oome to 
vour last resolution concerning the question of putting your name to that document 
before you answered the question referred to yesteraay, of Colonel Bentinck ?— 
Before. When you stated that on the 27th August, 1861, Colonel Bentinck and you 
were conversing about a step likely to take place in the regiment, whose was the step 
referred to ?— It was his own leavinff, sir ; it was the probability of his leaving ^e 
regiment, of his own retirement. Were you the first to purchase at that time ? — 
Yes, sir. Did you conmiand a troo{> imder Major Jones's orders on the march from 
Birmingham to Liverpool ? — 1 did, sir. Was the troop under jour command sepa- 
rated from the troop under Captain Kobertson's conmiand dunng the march ? — No, 
sir ; we marched together. Did they march by two different routes at any time, or 
did they always march in the same route, and at the same time ? — Ye8,8ir ; to the best 
of my recollection. Was the troop under your command separated from the troop 
under Captain Kobertson's command during the march? — No, sir ; we marched to* 
gether in a body. Did the officers of both troops mess together during the march ? 
—Yes, except Captain Robertson, who was on the sick-list. There was not a 
separate mess for each troop ? — No ; they all joined in the one mess. Was Captain 
Robertson a member of the mess on that occasion ? — He never messed with us ; he 
was on the sick-list. If he had not been on the sick-list would it have been in the 
Ordinary course of things that he should have joined in the mess ? — It would have 
been quite optional with him. If he were not on the sick-list would it have been 
in the ordinary course of things that he should have joined the mess ?— Just as he 
pleased ; we do not always mess together on the line of march, as we do in the 
regiment. Wotdd Comet Tait have been necessarily more absent from the mess 
than he was if he had remained attached to Captain Robertson's troop ? — No ; cer- 
tainly not. Then did the subaltern officers do duty in the two troops as orderly 
officers of the day, according to custom ? — We had no orderly officer. Did Captain 
Robertson mess with the rest of the officers on the first day oi the march ? — I cannot 
say; I did not join the detachment on the first day. Captain Robertson : When 
the Court rose yesterday, I think Lieutenant Rintoul was in the middle of his 
answer, as to what occurred between him and Lieutenant Harran on the 27th of 
August, 1861; may; I ask if he will be allowed to complete his evidence ? President, 
Re^ the answer 605. The Judge-Advocate read the question and answer, as 
follows : — ** What did he say to you when he asked you to sign the document ? — 
He brought the paper to my room to sign, and I declined ; I refer to the last occa- 
sion." President : Have you anything to add to that ? — Witness : Yes ; 1 declined to 
do so, and said 1 had again considted with the major of the regiment, and he stronely 
advised me to have nothing to do with so illegal a proceeding. The adjutant rather 
pressed me to do so, and said all the officers were going to sien it. I said, ** Does 
the colonel wish it?" And he replied, "Yes." I then said, "Well, if it is his 
wish, and as it is a regimental atfair, I will do it, but it will be very much against 
my conviction." You stated that you refused to sign that document three times, 
can you give the dates ^of your so refusing ? — The 3rd, the 13th, and the 25th of 
August. 

The court was then cleared, and on the admission of strangers, the President said: 
Did you consider that the statement, if signed by most of the officers in the rej^- 
ment, would cause the prisoner to retire? — I did. Do you still wish to decline 
stating whether or not you signed that document ? — 1 have as much as admitted it. 
But we have not got it on record. Do you still wish to decline stating whether you 
signed that document ? — No ; I may as well say that I did sign it. When and 
where did you sign it ? — At Birmingham, on the 25th of August. When you signed 
that document, did you wish that it should have the effect of driving Captain 
Robertson out of the^ regiment ?— I did ; I did not care much whether it md or 
not. Referring to your former answer to question 605, wherein you said that you 
told the adjutant it was against your own conviction to sign it, do you mean to say 
that to oblige Colonel Bentinck you signed a document calculated to injure a brother 
officer against your own conviction ? — I looked upon it, in the way it was put to 
me, as a regimental affair, under the guidance of the.colonel. How came you to see 
the document at Coventry, and was Colonel Bentinck at Coventry when you saw 
it? — Colonel Bentinck was not there ; some of the officers came over from Birming> 
ham to Bit on a court martial, and one of the officers brought the " round robitf* 
tyith him. You have stated that you signed the document against your conyiction ; 



^o yon mean agidnrt your eonviotion as to the irafh of the doemnent or the I^galH^ 
of tne proceeding? — My convictioii as to what waa right to be done ; I thought it 
was illegal too. What was your conviction at the time as to its truth t^'Well, I 
supposed that it was true ; I could not know that it was true from my own know- 
ledge, but merely from what I heard. What was the ptuport of the contents of 
that document ? — It was against his character, and for the purpose of getting him 
removed. Were any reasons assigned why the officers should wish to gc^ him 
removed ? — I do not exactly remember the words ; there were reasons assigned. 
Well, state those reasons. Witness : Am I obliged to do so ? President : The 
Court wish to know the reasons assigned in that document. Witness : It was against 
his general truthfulness. President : What other allegations were made in that 
document against him? — I believe it touched upon some very private affairs of his 
own. Did you consider the document contained any matter that was not true ?~I 
had no personal opportunity of knowing whether it was true or not ; I believed at 
the time that it waa true, from what I had heard. President : There was an impres- 
sion, from your evidence yesterday, that you had taken it to Weedon yourself. It 
is not on record, and we wish to know if vou did ? — No. Did you endeavour your- 
self to obtain signatures from anv of your brother officers ? — I stated yesterday that 
I took a message from Colonel Bentinck to the officers of the Weedon detachment 
who were at Coventry. Did you, directly or indirectly, at any time try to obtain 
signatures to that document ? — I did on that occasion. Regarding that document, 
you have stated that ^ou believed it was true at that time. Have you reason to 
change your opinion since ? — I have. Were you on terms of intimacy with Captain 
Eobertson at that time ?— I was not. What reasons have you had to change your 
opinion ?— My opinion then was only founded on reports, and other reports which I 
have since heard have caused me to change it. Did vou ever communicate with 
Captain Robertson on those reports ? — Never. Do you believe all reports you hear, 
first on one side, then on the other ?—I do not. The evidence of the witness was 
read over, and the witness said he wished to mention that he first saw the document 
on the 3rd of August, and not in July. He also explained that the document was 
not taken by him either to Weedon or Coventry. It was merely the message he 
took. He further withdrew the words *' I did" from his answer to the questions as 
to whether he wished the document should have the effect of driving Captain 
Robertson from the regiment. President : Were you, at the time Colonel Bentinck 
spoke to you about the officers signing the document, the officer who would have 
got Captain Robertson's troop if he had sent in his resignation ? — Witness : In all 
probability, unless my senior had then put down his name for purchase. Who was 
your senior?— Adjutant Harran. Did ^ou ask the officers of the Weedon detach- 
ment when you were at Coventry to sign the document before you had signed it 
yourself ? — It was after I had done so. You have told us tliat when you were at 
Newbridge it was brought by Adjutant Harran to you to take to the Cnrragh. Did 
you take it to the Curragh ?— I am almost sure I did, but not perfectly. Wnen and 
where did Adjutant Harran ask you to sign it ?~ Witness : On the last occasion on 
which I signed it? President: Yes. Witness: At Birmingham, on the 25th of 
August President : And that is the occasion on which you did sign it ? — Yes. When 
Adjutant Harran stated to you on the 30th September that Captain Robertson would 
have to retire, did he tell you that his own name would be returned for purchase ? — He 
did not. Captain Robertson : Can you state whether the document also referred to the 
affair between Colonel Dickson and me ? — I cannot. You have stated that you 
were not on terms of intimacy with me in the months of July and August, 1861. Can 
you state the cause of the difference between us on that occasion? — Captain 
Robertson had intimated to me that he was desirous to leave, and had negociated 
with me to purchase his troop, and after taking certain steps to carry out the 
arrangement he retracted his intention of leaving. We had some misunderstanding 
in consequence — we had some words. President : How many times did you see 
that document ?— I think I saw it four times. You have stated yon cannot tell 
whether the document referred to the Dickson affair. Did you ever read the 
document ?— I heard it read once. President : The question is whether you ever 
read it yourself ? — No, I did not. Have you no recollection of Colonel Dickson's 
affair having been mentioned in that document ?— Not the least By the prosecutor, 
with permission of the Court : Did you then sign that of which you knew little or 
nothing ? — I did, but at the time I had a more exact knowledge of it ; I forget it 
now. Were you satisfied to sign a pax)er without reading it, which you knew would 
affect a brother officer so seriously as to drive him out of the service ? — I have 
stated that I was not satisfied, and that I signed it against my conviction. Was it 
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l^MkeootHf r9 io do so. 

The Court, 'in oonBequence of questioos pat by the prosecutor on, the preyioua 
4ay» relative to the signatures attached to the document^ gave Captain Eobertsod 
permission to recall Colonel Bentinck, and examine him relative to that subject. 
Captain Robertson stated that he did not wish to examine Colonel Bentinck witii a 
view to ascertain the names of his brother-officers. 

Comet Farquhar sworn and examined by the Prisoner : Did Adjutant Harrao^ 
in the orderly room, in the month of August or September, 1861, m the presence 
of Colonel Bentinck, ask ^ou to si^u a document reflecting on my character ? — Yes. 
Were you asked to sign it more tuan once ? — No. Do you know whether Colonel 
Bentinck heard Adjutant Harran ask you to si^ that document ? — I don't know. 
Were you asked in the hearing of Colonel Bentmck ? — Yes. By the Court : Can 
you state the contents of that document ? — I caunot state the contents of the docu< 
ment, except it be produced and read. But you cannot state the contents yourself t 
— I cannot remember it now. Perhaps you could state the purport of it? — The 
purport of it was a reflection on Captain Kobertson*s character. Do you remember 
if the affair of Colonel Dickson was stated ? — I think not. You have stated that 
you were asked to sign it in the hearing of Colonel Bentinck ; was he occupied at 
the time that your conversation with Adjutant Harran might not have reached 
him ? — He was standing with his back to the fireplace at the time I signed the 
paper, 

Biding-Master Geoiiee Price sworn, and examined by Captain Bobertson : Have 
you any recollection of seeing me exercising in the ridmg school with the backboard 
on in the year 1861 ? — ^Yes. Can you say at about what time of the year 1861 you 
saw me exercising with a backboard ? — I could not swear to the date, but I believe 
it to have been in July or August. By the Prosecutor : When there is no special 
orders for riding with birdoons, do not officers always ride in the riding school 
with bits ? — Yes. Does an officer ever ride with a backboard unless with a 
bmioon? — Thev can use both bit and birdoon in riding with a backboard, by 
dropping the bit rein, and taking up the birdoon, but both are on the horses. 
When officers do not ride with birdoons are swords generally drawn ?— Sometimes, 
they draw swords and sometimes they do not ; it depends upon the person drilling 
them. How often did Captain Kobertson exercise with a backboard in the year 
1861 ? — I don't remember him riding more than once ; he may have ridden so on 
more than one day, but I don't remember more. Can you state that this one ride 
was not in the mouth of April, 1861 ? — Yes ; I am sure it was not in the month of 
April In reference to the last question and answer, what makes you sure of this ? 
—-Because it was late in the season, and besides my serjeant-major was at 
Coventry at the time, and I know he was at Coventry in July or Auc^ust. In 
what order, as regards bridle, was Captain Robertson's norse when he rode with a 
backboard ? — ^I oannot remember ; but it makes no difference as to the head gear, . 
as regards riding with a backboard. By the Court : Did you, in 1861, report to 
your commandinfl; officer that you considered it necessary for Captain Robertson to 
ride with a backboard ? — I did not. Did you consider it necessary, from Captain 
Robertson's bad style of riding, that he should ride with a backboard in 1861 ? — 
No, I did not consider it necessary. Did the officers ever ride in the school 
between the months of March and September, 1861, when you were not present? — 
I cannot say. Were you away from nead quarters during that time, from March 
to September ? — I was away from head quarters for a day ; I went to Coventry to 
do business for the Colonel, and came back in the evening ; in May I was in 
Coventry for three weeks ; I am not quite certain about the time, but I think it 
was about the latter end of May and beginning of June. Was Colonel Bentinck 
present when you saw Captain Robertson exercise with a backboard ? — He was. 
Does the order for an officer to ride with a backboard coming to you explain the 
nature of the proceeding? — When the officers ride the commanding officer 
generally goes with them, and gives the order himself. On the occasion referred 
to Colonel Bentinck said, ** Put a backboard on Captain Robertson;" and it was 
immediately done. It was not ordered the day before ? — No ; it was given at the 
time. Did Colonel Bentinck tell you why the j)risoner was to ride with a back- 
board ? — He did not* How long have you oeen ndin^*master ?—- About eight years. 
Do you ever remember seeing a captain ride witn a backboard before?— No, 
Have you ever known an officer ride with a backboard when his horse had a bit 
on ?— I cannot say an officer, but I have seen soldiers ; I never saw an officer ride 
with a backboard except Captain Robertson and Mr. Clulde. Xou have never 
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seen any officer ride at all with a backboard ? — ^Never, except on this occasioii 
During the eight years that you have been riding master ? if ever, except on tins 
occasion when I saw Captain Robertson and Mr. Childe. Why do men ride with 
backboards ? — I never use backboards unless a man is sulky, and will not pay 
attention. Would the regimental order that the officers are to ride next day with 
birdoons, necessarily give any clue to the time of their having been used r- No. 
Do you know how long Mr. Childe was in the service at the time you saw hini 
riding with a backboara ? — I should think about twelve or fifteen months. Had 
Captain Robertson been inattentive at riding drill ?— I did not consider him ever 
^attentive to his drill ; he is an indifferent nder, but not inattentive. Did any 
other officer ride with a backboard on that day ? — I cannot say it was the same dav 
that Mr. Childe rode with a backboard. Were you surprised at Colnuel Bentinck s 
order tiiat Captain Robertson should ride with a backboard? — No, I was not 
surprised ; I knew it was unusual. Was it before the ridinff began that the order 
was given ? — ^No. Was Captain Robertson riding inattentiverj^ when the order was 
given ?— No, not in my opinion. Was Captain Robertson in the first class list 
which you showed to the General at inspection ? — No, in the second class. Would 
his being in the second class require him to be exercised with a backboard ? — No. 
Was Captain Robertson riding •• smartly" when the backboard was ordered ? — He 
never rides very smartly ; he was riding as smartly as he could. Are you aware 
that it is the custom in the 7th Dragoon Guards to practise with a bacKboard ? — 
No, I am not aware of it. Was Colonel Bentinck in the 7th Dragoon Guards 
before he came into the 4tli Dragoon Guards ? — I believe he was. fi there not a 
difference in the practice on this point in different regiments ?— I never heard of any 
regiment using a backboard witn an officer. Do you recollect what officers were 
present on the occasion of Captain Robertson exercising with a backboard ?— I do 
not. Are you acquainted witn the practice of the riding schools in other regi- 
ments ? — No. By the Prosecutor : Is it usual for a Captain of Captain Robertson's 
standing to be in the second class ?— Tes, we have old officers in it sometimes ; at 
present we have a Captain senior to Captain Robertson in the second class. Have 
you ever been through the riding school at Maidstone ?~Yes. Who classifies the 
officers, you or the Commanding Officer? — I do. 

Captam Robertson said : General Gordon, I intended to call Serceant-Major 
M^doughey as a witness, with reference to a statement by made by C<3. Bentinck, 
that I attended morning and evening stables in the month of January or February, 
1861, and I handed in ms name to Major Darby yesterday to have him summoned 
for to-day, and I have just heard that, though expected, he has not yet arrived 
from'Newbridge.— Judge Advocate : I sent the letter to Colonel Bentinck s Quarters. 
President : Captain Rm)ertson, what course do you propose to pursue \nien you 
shall have examined your serjeant-major — do you intend to close your defence ? — 
Captain Robertson : When all the evidence is closed, I will respectfully ask the 
Court to allow me to make a reply to the case now made before the Court. 
President : The prosecutor has closed. Do you want to make a farther statement ? 
H you have no other witnesses we might close in half an hour. — Captain 
Robertson : Unless the Court call other witnesses. President : You handed in 
Lientenant Harran's name as a witness. — Captain Robertson : I think sufficient has 
been shown in the course of this case to prove that Lieutenant Harran would be an 
adverse witness to me, and that is the reason I did not call him. 

Colonel Bentinck was then recalled to produce a statement relative to the dates 
at which the officers of the regiment received leave of absence, and the period over 
which their leave extended. President : How many officers obtained leave of 
absence except for cases that could not be refused— such as a marriage, &c. — during 
the drill season ? — Colonel Bentinck : I cannot say. What steps have been taken 
to get up the troop sergeant-major of Captain Robertson's troop ? The Adjutant 
received an order and forwarded it. Did you not see the order ? — No, sir. The 
Judge Advocate, in reply to the President, said he forwarded the order to the 
commanding officer, and told the orderly to take it to the adjutant, and tell him 
was for the commanding officer. 

Captain Robertson : General Gordon, although I do not wish to oppose anythiD^ 
which may appear to the Court that ought to be done, still I submit that when the 
case for the prosecution and for the defence has closed no further witnesses should 
be examined. With this statement I leave the matter in the hands of tiie Court to 
do as they think fit President: You stated you had no objection to AdjirtantJ 
Kirran. Captain Robertson : I wish the Court to do as they please. With regaxil 
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to Adjatant Harran, I mentioned before that he wonld be an advene witness to 
me, and that is the reason I did not call him. 

^ Adjatant Harran was then called, but not sworn in reference to the order for 
the production of Captain Robertson's troop sergeant-major. President : What 
steps did you take to secure the attendance of the troop sergeant-major ? — Hie letter 
came late tiast ni^ht, and was forwarded by a party going down this morning in 
order tiiat it might be early. What time was it sent down ? — I think it was some 
time after twelve o'clock. Why did you not put it in the post ?— There is only one 
delivery at the Curragh in the day. President : There are two deliveries now. 
Adjutant Harran : I am sorry I did not know that ; I was told there was only one. 
President: You were told wrong. 

FIFTEENTH DAY.— Moitoay, March 3rd. 

Troop Serjeant-Major M,Cloughry, 4th Dragoon Guards, sworn and examined by 
the Prisoner ; Were you serjeant-major of my troop in the months of January and 
February, 1861? — Yes, sir. Were you in the habit of attending morning and 
evening stables during these months of January and February, 1861 ? — I was, sir. 
Did I attend morning and evening stables during the months of January and 
February, 1861 ? — No, sir. Did you ever know me to attend morning and evening 
stables during the year 1861, except in the months of August and September?-— No, 
sir. By the Court: Were you present in the riding-school, at Birmingham, on the 
occasion last summer when Captain Kobertson rode with a backboard? — I was not. 
Did Captain Robertson attend morning and evening stables on any occasion pHor 
to his doing so in Birmingham in August, 1861 ?— N'o, sir. Not on any occasion 
prior to that?— No, sir. Could he have attended morning and evening stables 
wiUioutyour knowing it?— He coidd not, sir. What period do you incluae in Uiat 
answer? — I have been Cantain Robertson's troop serjeant-major since September, 
1856, and he never attended morning stables, nor could he have done so without 
my knowledge, except at the time when I was in hospital for about a month. 
What period was that?— In July, 1860. Were you at your duty all that time ?— I 
was at my duty until the regiment marched from Birmingham, in September, 
1861, and during that time he has not attended morning or evening stables, except 
in the latter end of August and beginning of September, 1861. When were you on 
furlough? — I was on fui-lough in January, 1857, and Captain Robertson was away 
from regiment during that time. Have you been on furlough since ? — I was on 
furlough in January, 1859. Have you been on furlough at any subsequent period ? 
I have never been on furlough since January, 1859. 

President : Captain Robertson, when do you propose to close your defence ? — 
Captain Robertson : I have closed my defence now, sir. 

Lieutenant- Adjutant Harran called and questioned relative to the steps taken for 
procuring the attendance of Troop Serjeant major M'Cloughrey, who was not in 
attendance at the opening of the Court : What steps did you take to get Serjeant- 
major M'Cloughrey up? — I sent an order on Sunday niffht to have him here by the 
first train ; I sent by post and by hand too. Did you Know there was no post on 
Sunday ?— I was not aware of it at the time ; I knew if he did not get it on Sunday 
he would on Monday morning. President : You were commissioned to carry out 
the directions of the Court, and he did not eome by the first train. — Lieutenant 
Harran : That was the order, sir. 

President : Captain Robertson, then you have closed your case ? — Captain 
Robertson : I have closed my case, sir. President ; 1 understood you were going 
to make some remarks on the evidence?— Captain Robertson: I respectfully ask 
the Court to permit me, when all the evidence nas been closed, to make a reply to 
the evidence m the case. If the prosecutor intends to call any witnesses, I appre- 
hend Uie proper time for me to reply would be when he has done so. President : 
The prosecution is now closed, and therefore now is the time for you to close your 
defence. When you have done so, we mean to recall one or two witnesses with 
reference to certain points which have been elicited during the progress of this trial. 
The prosecutor has stated that he intends to call a witness to impugn the evidence 
of one of your witnesses ; you will then be at liberty to call anv witnesses you 
choose to sustain the credibility of your witness ; you will be at liberty to replv to 
his evidence, and then, I suppose, the prosecutor will make a rejoinder on the wnole 
case. But you must now conclude your defence. — Captain Robertson : I have now 
closed my oefence. President : I do not think you quite understand me. Any 
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ramarks you make hereafter must be confined to the evidence brought out by the 
prosecutor, and that will give you a very small limit. 

The President said a letter had been received from Sir George Wetherall, and he 
wished it to be put in on oath. Colonel Brownrigg proved the handwriting and 
signature. It was in reference to the erasure of a figure in the margin of one ot the 
documents in which Sir George Wetherall had been examined before the Court. 
Sir Geoige stated that he had examined the records in the Adjutant-General*s 
Office, and had found that the figure was 2 and not 6. The alteration was not 
made in the Adjutant-General's Office, and he remembered to have seen three enclo- 
sures, as stated in his evidence before the Court ; and he could not have received 
them on any other occasion, having had no communication with Colonel Bentinck 
or any other person on the subject. This letter had reference to the enclosures in 
the correspondence relative to the Court of Inquiry. President : Cajj^n Kobert- 
son, among other matters that the Court wished to examine Adjutant Marran upon 
was as to me alteration of this figure in the margin ; but as you don't call him, we 
cann^ot do so. There is a very serious alteration in one of tne documents, and the 
Couzrt wished to know when it was made ; and, as the document was in his posses- 
Bion» we would wish to'examine him about it. There are also one or two other mat- 
ters about the 1st October, in which Adjt Harran is concerned— for instance, your 
letter of resignation ; and we took it for ^nted that you were going to get it aU 
out, and not kave the Court to do it. Captain Robertson : GeneralGoraon, I stated 
on Saturday the reason why I did not wish to examine Adjutant Harran, and I 
trust the Court will not press me to examine a witness in my behalf whom I believe 
to be adverse to me. President : The Court do not wish to press you at all. You 
began by statins you wished the fullest investigation in the case ; he is a very 
important actor in this case, and you do not call him ; but the Court does not wish 
to press you. Captain Robertson : General Gordon, I am very much obliged for 
the intimation the Court have made to me. I should like very much to make some 
remarks on the evidence. A great mass of evidence has been given, and I would 
respectfully ask for two days to make the remarks you have given me permission to 
make. It would take one day to draft and another to copy it. President : The 
Court will grant your application, and adjourn from to-day till Thursday, next. 

Colonel Clarke was then recalled by the Court, and examined on his former oath, 
as follows : — At the two interviews which you had, at the Army and Navy Club, 
on the 18th October, 1860, with Captain Robertson and Captain Henry, did Captain 
Robertson or Captain Henry say anything to you about Colonel Dickson not receiv- 
ing a challenge unless he lodged the price of Captain Robertson's commission ?— No. 
not to my recollection ; I have no recollection of it ; I think I would have recollected 
it if anythme of the sort had taken place. 

Captain Henry, late 4th Dragoon Guards, recalled by the Court and examined : 
What did Cajitain Robertson say when you told him you had refused to accept 
Colonel Dickson's letter of apology ?— I have no recollection of any conversation 
between myself and Captam Robertson after I had refused to receive Colonel 
Dickson's apology. You say you have no recollection of any conversation. Can 
you tell us to wat eflfect were his words ? — I do not recoUect any words which 
occurred ; the conversation must have been very short ; I have no recollection of 
it, but I told Captain Robertson on the occasion referred to, that the letter was not 
satisfactory, and that I had sent Captain Durant back again to Colonel Dickson 
with it. I am referrinc to your letter of the 23rd March, in which you stated to 
Mr. Owen, " I distinctly unaerstood Captain Dnrant to say that Colonel Dickson 
would have nothing to do with Captain Robertson in any way until he had settled 
with him legally." Assuming that your evidence is true, did you consider that you 
were writing an untruth, calcmated to injure Colonel Dickson, and jilace his conduct 
in a false position ? — No, it did not occur to me ; I wrote that letter immediately 
subsequent to Captain Robertson's statement, that he would have full satisfaction 
or an ample apology, with a view to give him every opportimity of vindicating his 
honour and that of the regiment ; the facts stated in that letter are substantially 
correct, as regards the conversations between Captain Durant and myself, What 
facts do you refer to ? — The three interviews I had with Captain Durant, and the 
result of theuL Can you give the Court any reason why they should place more 
reliance on what you stated on the 3rd of February, 1862, Hian on your letter to 
Mr, Owen, of the 23rd of Mareh, 1861 ? — I do not think it is fair for Captain 
Robertson to give me a stab in the dark. President : That is not quite an answer 
to the question. — ^Witness : The letter of the 23rd of Mareh was written under 
•xcitement-^WAB written for a specific purpose, President; You stated that 
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tJuptain i)iiratit told you that Colonel Dickaon would have nothing to do with 
Captain Robertson until certain legal matters were settled between them, and that 
then any ofier matters might be settled. What was meant by " any other 
matters ?" — The matters in question— Colonel Dickson's language to Captain 
feobertson. Then, do you*now state that Colonel Dickson did insist on postponing 
tiis quarrel? — That was the message that Captain Durant gave me. Did you 
refuse to accept Colonel Dickson's apology on the 18th October, as soon as Captain 
Durant gave it you ? — I read the letter, and at once refused to accept it. Did you 
refuse that apology on your own authority, acting as Captain Roberteon's friend ? — 
I asked previously if daptain Kobertson was in the club, and I found he was not. 
Did you consider that Captain Robertson's honor was placed in your hands ? — If 
Captain Robertson were there I should have sjwken to nim about it President ; 
But that is not an answer to the question.— Witness : Certainly not, after the 
conditions he had imposed on me after I had written to Captain Durant requesting 
;in interview. Then why did you continue to act as his friend? — HaWng once 
taken a step in the matter, I did not wish to throw over an old brother officer. 
How manv interviews had you with Captain Robertson on the 13th October, 1861 ? 
— Three, to the best of my belief. At what hours ? — One in the morning after 
breakfast ; the second about four o'clock at the club, where he left me waiting for 
nearly two hours ; and the third I dare say between eight and nine o'clock, after 
dinner. You have stated before that Captain Robertson was not in the club at 
four o'clock when Captain Durant brought the letter of apology ? — My interview 
with Captain Durant was at two o'clock. Had you the letter of ajwlogyat two 
o'clock? — I mistook the hour of the first and second interview with Captain JDUrant. 
Perhaps you would rectify the mistake? — My first interview with Captain Durant 
was at two o'clock, and the next was at four o'clock. At what time did Captain 
Robertson come ? — I think between five and six o'clock. Then had you three or 
four interviews with Captain Robertson on the 13th October? — I had three ; the 
mistake I made was that there was no interview between breakfast and five or six 
o'clock — that is, to the best of my belief. Was anything said to Captain Durant 
at four o'clock about sending a challenge? — No. In your former evidence you 
stated that the interview at which Colonel Clarke was present, along with yourself 
and Captain Robertson, was between the two interviews with Captain Durant. 
Between which interview was it that Captain Robertson spoke to you about the 
price of his commission bein^ lodged ?- -It was between the time I had written to 
Captain Durant and my first interview with him. But have you not to-day told 
the Court that you had not seen Captain Robertson between the morning meeting, 
when Colonel Clarke was present, and the evening meeting, which was after vour 
second interview with Captain Durant ?— On reflection, I think there must have 
been four meetings ; I was with Captain Robertson from the time I met him in the 
morning until after I had written to Captain Durant, and we went out together from 
the club. You state you did not consider yourself responsible for Captain Robertson's 
honor after the conditions he imposed upon you. What were tiliose conditions ? — 
They were imposed after I had written to Captain Durant ; he spoke in the most 
disparaging way of Colonel Dickson, and said he would not meet him unless he 
lodged or staked the price of his commission. Did you mention this condition to 
Colonel Clarke in the evening whon you diso^sed the matter? — No, I did not. 
Was it in a letter or conversation that Captain Durant led you to believe that Colonel 
Dickson would not come to any settlement of the aflfair until some future day ?— It 
was in a conversation. State what took place ? — Captain Duraut told me that he had 
been back to Colonel Dickson, and that he refused to write any other letter than that 
he had already shown. By Captain Robertson, with permission of the Court ; 
How soon after you had written to Captain Durant did tne alleged statement as to 
the "lodging" or "staking" of the price of my commission take place ? — Just as 
we had entered St. James s-square, opposite Lord Eglinton's house, immediately 
after we left the club. Was it on the same day on which you wrote to Captain 
Durant ?— It was. You say you wrote that letter of the 23ra oi March, 1861, after 
my statement, that I woidd have an ample apology or satisfaction. To what 
statement of mine do your refer ? — The statement wmeh was written in the " Hen 
and Chickens" at Birmingham, declaring that he was determined to have full 
satisfaction or an ample apology, or woraa to that effect, I am not sure of tlie 
exact words of it. Is that the statement which was sent to Colonel Bentinck by 
m© ?— I cannot say. Captain Robertson : I should like the Court to hand the 
letter to the witness. (Letter handed to witness accordingly.) Witness: That is 
the date I meant, sir ; there ia only the one statteent V> tiiat effecl^ which is dated. 
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I believe, on the 20th of May. President : What question do you now want to put ? 
Captain Robertson: Is the letter which is now handed to you the statement 
to which you have referred ?— I can*t say ; I should think not ; to the best of my 
recollection the other letter was written by Mr. Owen ; I am not positive on that point. 
Will you look at the latter portion of this statement of the 20th of May, 1861, and 
say if the words there used are not those to which you have referred ? — It appears 
so ; I must have made a mistake about the period of writing that letter ; it was, 
however, written about the time that Mr. Owen undertook the management of 
Captain Robertson's affair. B^ the Court : What did Captain Durant lead you to 
understand were the legal impediments between Colonel Dickson and Captain 
Bobertison ?— Captain Durant gave me to understand that Colonel Dickscn was 
trustee to Captain Robertson's marriage settlement. President : And as such, a 
lesal impediment to the settlement of this ouarrel ? — I certainly so understood it. 
What did Captain Durant lead you to understand were the legal impediments 
between Colonel Dickson and Captain Robertson ; you have not told the Court 
that Captain Durant considered it a legal impediment ? — I don't know that Captain 
Durant understood it to be a legal impediment ; he only brought me a message 
from Colonel Dickson. Was the fact of being a trustee a legal impediment ?— It 
was, I presume, the legal impediment alluded to. By the Prosecutor, with ptrmis- 
sion of the Court : How could your letter of the 23ra of March have any reference 
to the letter written subsequently by the prisoner on the 20th of May, wherein he 
talks about his having ample satisfaction ? — 1 find that that letter must have been 
written immediately subsequent to Colonel Dickson spreading that re[>ort in the 
bunting field, and three days after the Warwick races, where I nad a conversation 
with Captain Durant ou the subject ; the races were on the 20th of ^iarch, and my 
letter was dated on the 23rd of March. Had your letter of the 20th of May any 
reference to your previous letter of the 23rd of March? (Letter handed to the 
witness.) — Witness : They both refer to the same subject. 

Colonel Dickson, late Swiss Legion, recalled by the Cjurt, and examined on 
his former oath : Can you produce the letter written to you by Major Jones 
relative to Captain Robertson, in May, 1861 ; it is one of the documents which 
Captain Robertson sent notice to you to produce before the Court ? — No, I have 
not got it ; I may have it in London, but 1 certainly have not got it here ; it was 
a mere official lett.r enclosing a statement from Captain Robertson, and also one 
from Captain Henry, asking me to send a stat.ment, which I did. Have you a 
letter from Colonel Bentinck or Major Jones, asking you to appear before a Com t 
of Inquiry ?^-I did receive a letter, but it was a mere official letter, asking me to 
appear before a Court of Inquiry. I recollect receiving a letter, signed by Major 
Jones, asking me to ap|>ear before a Court of Inquiry, but after considtn^ with 
Captain Durant, we decided that it was not incumbent on us, after eight month:), 
to open up the whole thing again. If I have got the letters I will send them on 
my return to London. Did you ever tell Captain Durant to tell Captain Henry 
that you could not come to any arrangement concerning the insult and its conse- 
qiiences until after the settlement of some legal matters at some future day ? — 
Never. There are no 'legal matters that cpuld cause any impediment whatever, 
and it was only on Captain Robertson's statement, made eight months afterwards, 
that I heard tnere was such a thing : and I considered it then, as I consider it 
now, a wUful lie and misstatement, invented by the prisoner and his friends f . r 
tJi3 purpose of screening himself. It has been stated that you refused satisfaction 
to Captain Robertson until the legal impediments were decided. Were there any 
legal imiiediments ? — None whatever, sir. When you refused to apologise to 
Captain Robertson, did Captain Henry, on Captain Robertson's behalf, demand, 
within reasonable time, satisfaction from you through Captain Durant ?— He never 
did. I never had any direct message till Mr. Owen came in June— never from 
Captain Henry, either directly or mdirectly, through Captain Durant. Then 
what did you mean by saying in the Army and Navy Club, on the 17 th of October, 
1860 ," When I have settled with you legally, I will settle with you personally ?" — 
What I meant was this, that when he mid signed a release, which he might have 
done the next day if he chose, I would then horsewhip him, and I was ready to 
take the consequences ; if he chose to caU me out I was ready to meet him. My 
quarrel was of a personal nature, totally distinct from legal or military matters ; 
it had nothing to do with legal matters at aU. Were you aware till the 
opening of this trial that Captain Henry had a belief that you would not 
come to a settlement of the question of this insult until all legal business was 
concluded? — I never knew anything about it until I received Captain Henry's 
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Atemeut, with CantaiQ Robert8on*8 itatement^ eiffht months after that, whan 

found that waa their plea, in May, 1861. Had he any possible grounds for 
itertaining this idea ? — -None whatever. Keferring to two questions back, do you 
leau to say that you would have given Captain Robertson satisfaction for the 
isults oflfered to him at the club, nad it been demanded of you at ouoe ?— Of 
Durae; I waited four or five days in London, and I heard nothing more of it. I 
let Captain Robertson twice afterwards during these four or five days, when he 
light have spoken to me if he choose ; I met him once in Regent- street, and once 
I my own club. Why did you object to receive Mr. Owen as an envoy ; w^as it 
mply because it was eight months after the affair?— That was one reason, and 
lere was a {irivate reason, as I have already stated, which, being of a delicate 
ature, I would rather decline stating ; and also I did not consider, from his yonth 
nd inexperience, that he was of sufficient standing for me to enter into any 
[>mmunication with him, independent of private reasons ; 1 acted in this matter 
Itogether by my friend Captain Durant s advice. By Captain Robertson, with 
ermission of the Court : When you said that 1 and my friends invented a state- 
lent that was '^'a wilful Ue and misstatement," whv did you attribute it to me in 
unnection with my friends ? — Because you signed the statement in which the false 
batement was. Was it because the quarrel between you and me was a personal 
latter, totally nnconnected with legal matters, that yrm postponed horsewhipi>iug 
le until the "release** was executed? — I could not well horsewhip him in the club, 
ut if he came np to me in the same way in the street, I should have knocked him 
own ; my quarrel with him arose from circumstances long prior to October, 1860. 

Cornet Farquhar recalled liy the Court, and questioned on his former oath r Will 
on say where it was you were asked to sign the ** round robin ?" — At Newbridge, 
'hen you could connect it with a date, perhaps ? When did you arrive at New- 
ridge?— I am not quite sure. Were head-quarters in Newbridge then? — At 
)ubHn. Do you know how the Commanding Officer and the Adjutant hapj>ene<l 
3 be in the orderiy room at Newbridge and the head-quarters at Dublin ? — They 
ame down to make an inspection at Newbridge. 

Colonel Beutinck recalled by the court : Do you remember Comet Farquhar com- 
ig into the orderly room at Newbridge, on the occasion of your being there to make 
n inspection, in September last ? — No, sir. Did yon see him come into the orderly 
oom at any time at Newbridge ? — I don't remember him, sir ; I don't think I had 
ccasion to send for him ; I don't think I saw him. By the Prisoner, with permis- 
ion of the court : You said you had a conversation with Colonel Forster respecting 

document reflecting on my character ; can you state when that conversation took 
•lace ? — In August. Did you ask Colonel Forster if he would sign that document ? — 
lo. tState what was the conversation between Colonel Forster and you on the 
ubject of that document ?— 1 quite forget what it was. I told Colonel Forster that 

had received that document ; that is all 1 am aware 1 said to him. By the court : 
)o you know whether Colonel Forster signed that document ? — I don't know. Do 
ou know whether that document, the '* round robin,'* was at Newbridge in Sep- 
ember, 1861 ?— I don't know. Did you see it after your arrival in Ireland ?~Ye8, 
ir. On or about what date? — It was in my possession in October. Did you then 
ead the signatures attached to it ? — No, I did not. At or about what date did you 
;ive it to Adjutant Harran ?— About the 8th or 9th of October. Do you know if 
Uljutant Harran asked Cornet Farquhar to sign that document? — No, I do not. 
)id the accusations in the '* round robin" agamst Captain Robertson refer in any 
^ay to the occurrence between him and Captain Webb, or between him and lieu- 
enant Rintoid ?— I do not think tliey did. Did you ever give directions to Adjutant 
larrau to obtain signatures to the document ?— No. Do you know whether he 
ndeavoured to get signatures to it ?— I am not aware of it. Did the accusations in 
hat document refer to the affair between Colonel Dickson and Captain Robertson ? — 
?o the best of my belief they ditL Were there any other accusations, and if so, 
vhat were they ?— I think it also related to his want of truthfulness ; that his asser- 
ions on most occasions were doubted. Captain Robertson, with permission : Did 
hat document remain in your posseasion from the month of July or Aug. until Oct. 
8G1 ?— No. When did you get it upon the second occasion ?— About the 2d or 3d of 
)ct From whom did you then receive it ?— From the Adjutant. For what punwse 
iras it given to you upon the 2nd occasion? — Because I wanted it, because I asked tor it 
Itate tne reasons why you asked for it ?— I wished to show it to the deputy adjutant- 
;eneral, in support of the statement I had made to him previously, relative to Captain 
lobertson. Did yon show it to the deputy adjutant-general?— I did. Was this 
iter 1 had sent in my papers on the Ist of October, 1861 ? — It was. Why did you 
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not get it to show it to him before the interview of the Ist of Ootober, 1861 ? — 
Because it was not the object to show it to the deputy adjutant-general ; as far at 
I remember, it was intended to be addressed to the inspector-general of cavaJry, 
and I did not think myself justiiied in showing it. Why did you consider yourself 
justified in showing it after the 1st of October, when you did not consider yourself 
justified in doing so before that day ?— To substantiate the statement I had pre- 
viously made to the deputy adjutant-general relative to the prisoner. To whom did 
you return it on the present occasion ? — To the adjutant. President : Did yon not 
tell us the other day that the insi)ector-general of cavalry did not receive the con- 
fidential re{>orts, and that was the reason you did not report Captain Robertson a 
conduct to him at his inspection on the 23rd of September '—Yes, sir. President : 
Now, you tell us you did not show it to Colonel Brownrig^ till the 1st of October, 
because it was intended for the inspector-general, surely that is a contradiction? — No, 
6ir ; the inspector-general of cavalry only looked at the regiment, and did not receivB 
the confidential reports, if he had I would have submitted it to him ; it ousht to hav« 
gone to General Keye ; Captain Robertson's case was, I may say, decid^ previous 
to the inspection by Bricadier-Greneral Keye. President : You thought yourself 
necessitated to keep it tifi the inspection ? — I considered, as far as that document 
was concerned^ that it was cancelled on account of Captain Robertson having sent 
in his resignation on the 1st of October. President : Captain Robertson, in your 
defence you have alluded to Colonel Dickson's refusing to give you any satisfaction, 
and Colonel Dickson's refusal was conveyed through Captain Durant, would it not 
be well to get Captain Durant's evidence? Captain Robertson : I know nothing 
whatever about what occurred between Colonel Dickson and Captain Durant ; I 
only know what I v/as told by Captain Henry. The court then adjoiirned to 
Thursdav ^no^ning following. 

SIXTEENTH DAY.— Thursday, March Cth. 

Pre»ideat : Captain Robertson, the Court have received a letter from one of the 
witnesses, who wishes to correct part of his evidence, and, therefore, we will take 
his correction before we hear your reply. 

Riding-Master, George Price, 4th Dragoon Guaidi, then stated to the 
Court : I meutirtned in my former evidence that I had never seen but 
two officers riding with a back board— Captain Robertson and Comet 
Childe. 1 recollected aftei-^ards that I had seen Comet Tait ride with a 
back-board about the same time. I wish also to mention, sir, that I wished to 
make this further correction in my evidence on Monday last, but Colonel Bentinck 
ordered me back to Newbridge. President : Who ordered Comet Tait to ride with 
a back-board ?— Colonel Bentinck. How long had Cornet Tait been in the regiment 
when you saw him ride with a back-board ? — Five or six months ; he had not been 
ridiu£ all that time, as he had been on the sick list. Did you recommend that he 
should ride with a back-board ?— No, sir. Did you, as Riding- Master of the 
regiment, consider it necessarv that he should ride with a back-board ? — No, sir. 
Did Comet Tait ride with a back-board when he first joined the regiment ?— No, 
sir. Can you give any reason why you think it was in July or August that you saw 
Captain Robertson ride with a back-board, and not in the beginning of the year ? — 
It was shortly before the general inspection of cavalry by Inspector- General 
Lawrenson, and also. Captain Robertson was ordered to ride twice a day on that 
occasion — about an hour with the troojis before his own ride- and I also know that 
it was after Colonel Dickson's aflfair was made known in the regiment When was 
the Inspector-General of Cavalry expected at Birmingham ?— -I think it was some 
time in August ; I don't remember the date, but I know it was shortly before we 
left Birmingham. Can you recollect the time from the state of the weather at 
all?— Yes, 1 know it was very warm— hot weather. What makes you remember 
that it was hot weather ? — I remember Captain Robertson perspiring very much in 
riding, and speaking to me about it afterwards. Can j'ou name any officer or non- 
coramissiuned officer who could give the Court information in regard to the date of 
this riding with the back-board? — The regimental sergeant-major told me he 
rememlnjre I very well that it was in July or August, and also the rough- riding 
sergeant-major. At what time did they tell you that ? — They told me so yesterday ; 
they told me so before, but I asked them again yesterday. You stated in your 
evidence the other day that you knew that Captain Robertson rode about the 
month of July or August by your sergeant-major being away at that time ; was 
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your aergeant-mAJor away at any other time?— He was away in the winter and 
early in uie spring ; I was away myself three months, drillinjg officers at Coventry — 
part of May, ana up to the 5th or 6th of June ; I know it was after I returned 
from Covenlay that the back-board was used. President : You stated in your note 
that you were ordered back to Newbridge on Monday last. I wish to ask you did 
you attend on Monday last with a view to apply to the Court for jiermission to 
correct your evidence? — Yes. Were you o.'dered awav from the Court? — 
I was, sir ; I was ordered away from the barrack yard, at the bottom of the stairs. 
Of the biulding that the Court sits in ? — Yes, sir. By whom were you ordered 
away, and state what occurred ? — I was ordered awav by Colonel Bentinck ; he 
told me that I should not be wanted that day. I asked him should I be wanted 
the next day, and he said he did not know ; he then ordered me back to Newbridge 
by the next train. Will you have the kindness to state the words that were used ? 
— After I asked him should I be wanted the next dav, he said, " I don't know ; go 
back by the next train, which leaves at twelve o'clock ;" it was then twenty -five 
minutes to twelve. How did the conversation begin ; state what occurred ? — ^The 
Colonel and two other officers were standing at the door below. I saluted him and 
said '*Good morning, sir." He made no answer. I spoke to Mr. Childe, and 
while 8|)eaking to mm the Colonel spoke to me, and told me that I shoidd not be 
wanted. WaA there any duty to require your presence at Newbridge on that day ? 
— No, sir. Was his manner towards yon on that occasion different from what it 
had previously been?— It was, sir. In what did it differ? — He spoke stem and 
loud, and in a harsh way, such as he did not use the day before. Bid you then 
inform Colonel Bentinck that you were in attendance to correct your evidence ? — 
I did not, sir ; I obeyed his orders. Are there any young horses or recruits at New- 
bridge?— There are. Would they re<juire your presence there after two o'clock on 
that day? — No, sir. Previous to this rjccanion, was Colonel Bentinck's manner 
friendly towards you ? — Yes, sir. Has Colonel Bentinck spoken to you at any time 
in regard to the evidence you were to give ? Witness : Must I answer that ques- 
tion ? President : You must answer it unless it is to criminate yourself. Witness : 
Yes, I have had a conversation with^Coloncl Bentinck. What passed on that occa- 
sion ? — He said to me, " I suppose you have come up about this back-board affair." 
The court was then cleared, and was re-opened after a long deliberation. On the 
witness taking his position, the President said : You were stopped in the middle of 
your answer, and before you go further the Court wish you to know that any jocular 
remark they do not want to riear. What passed on that occasion? — Witness: I 
said, "I supi)ose I have ; I don't know what I have come up for." He then said, 
** You must not fix any date, as I want you to help me through this back-board 
affair." I said I believed it was in July or August, but that I could not fix the 
date exactly. He then said, ** Oh, no, it was in April," and he then walketi away ; 
that is all 1 remember of the conversation. When and where did this conversation 
take place ?— In this barrack -square, on the Saturday after the defence closed. Was 
any one present on this occasion ? — Yes, the Adjutant was near, but I don't know 
whether ne heard the conversation or not. If you thought it was necessary for you 
to correct your evidence, why did you not tell Colonel Bentinck that you wanted 
to correct it when he ordered you back to Newbridge ? — He gave me the order to 
return to Newbridge at once, and I did so ; I thought I should have the opportunity 
of correcting my evidence another day. Was Colonel Bentinck laughing at the time 
he said this about the back-board ?— Yes, he was laughing. Did you consider he 
meant what he said as a joke ? — No, sir, I don't think it was a joke. Did you 
consider it was a joke? — No, I did not. Did you understand, on Saturday last, that 
you would not be required by the Court any more ? — No, sir ; the order was, that I 
was to attend from day to day until I was dismissed. Can you produce the order ? 
— I have not got it here. There was a memorandum sent down and forwarded to 
all the officers at Newbridge. Should you have attended the court on Monday if 
you had not wished to correct your evidence ? — Yes. Have you then been attending 
this court every day it has been sitting since you first received your summors ?— 1 
have. Does Colonel Bentiuck ever joke and display any difference in his msnner 
when he does joke from when he is in earnest ? — Yes, he jokes occasionally. What 
was your impression as to the meaning of what he said to you ? — I was imder the 
impression that he wished me to say 3ie same date as he had put down— that he 
wished me to alter my opinion about it. What do you mean by altering your 
opinion ? —I had told him that it was in July or August, and I fancied he wished to 
impress on me that it was in April. Do you mean to say that he wished you t6 
state what you knew was not correct ?— I don't suppose he wished me to do so. He 
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said it was in April, and I said it was in July or August. Do you mean to say it 
was your impression that he wished you to state what you knew was not correct ? 
— It was my impression that he wished me to say it was in April — to make me 
understand that it was in April. Do you mean to state that Colonel Bentinck 
wished you to give false testimony before the Court ? — No, sir. The Colonel said 
to me it was in April ; I said no, it was in July or August ; he had said before to 
me that I must not fix a date. Why did you state in your evidence that the back- 
board was used after the affair between Colonel Dickson and Captain Robertson 
was kno\m ? — I remember it had been spoken of at that time in the -regiment, and 
Captain Robertson had been put to ride with the recruits at the time, to put, as it 
were, pressure upon hiuL There is a great difference between a witness endeavour- 
ing to remind another of a fact, and asking him to alter bis opinion. Which do you 
mean Colonel Bentinck did ? — He did not ask me to alter my opinion, but he told 
me before that it was in April, and I said I thought it was in July or August ; he 
said before that I must not fix a date. You stated yoiu* opinion that Captain 
Robertson had to ride with a back-board on account of Colonel Dickson's affair ; 
what was your opinion about Mr. Childe having to ride with a back-board ?— Mr. 
Childe had to nde in the same ride with Captain 'Robertson, and the Colonel 
ordered a back-board to be put on him on the same day, but I don't know why he 
did so ; Mr. Tait was not in the same ride ; he was riding with the recruits, not 
having been dismissed from his drill ; the Colonel one day found fault with him, 
and ordered him to have a back-board on. Did you at that time think that Mr. 
Childe would have had a back-board on if Captain Robertson had not been ordered 
it ?— No, I think he would not Did Colonel Bentinck tell you not to fix any date 
for Captain Robertson's riding with a back -board ?— He did, sir. Do you mean to 
imply that Mr. Childe had on a back-board on account of the Dickson affair ? — No, 
sir. Is it common in the army to make other officers do disagreeable things, in 
order to save the feelings of seniors ? — I can't say ; I dont know. You have said 
that the rough- riding oerjcant- Major was away when the matter took place, and 
that he coula give evidence when it took place— how do you reconcile these two 
statements ?— He told me he knew it was when he was away, because he heard of it 
when he came back from Coventry, from the rough-rider telling him that he shonld 
have a back-board in the riding school on all occasions when the officers were riding. 
Why did you not tell Colonel Bentinck the reason you presented youn«lf to the 
Court ? — I came down in the usual way as I had attended every day, and I intended 
when I came down to apply to the Court to correct my evidence, and when Colonel 
Bentinck told me I would not be wanted, I went away. When the colonel ordered 
you away, why did you not tell him? — I did not tnink of it at the moment, and 
the time was very short ; I thought I could do it another day. Did you intimate 
then to the Deputy Judge-Advocate, or to the President that yon wished to correct 
your evidence on Monday last? — No. If not, why not? — I had no opportunity; 
the moment I arrived here 1 was ordered back. Did Colonel Hentinck tell you that 
you were not wanted on that day, or not at all ? — He told me that I was not 
wanted that day. President : It is a pity you did not inform Colonel Bentinck 
that you were in attendance on the Court ; if you had told Colonel Bentinck that 
you were in attendance on the Court, perhaps he would not have ordered you away. 
Witness : He knew I was in attendance on the Court ; he knew I was in attendance 
here from day to day ; he saw me here every day. President : If you had told 
him that you wished to correct your evidence, perhaps he would not have ordered 
yon away. Witness : Perhaps not, sir. President : Do you mean to say that 
Colonel Bentinck tried to prevent you from correcting yonr evidence?— Witness : 
No, 1 cannot say that ; for the Colonel did not know that I wished to correct it 
President : It; is a pity you did not say that you wished to correct it at the time. 

By the Prosecutor, with permission of the court : Had Captain Robertson been 
on the dismounted list for some time before he rode with the recruits ?— He had 
been on the dismounted list, I know, for three or four days on several occasions, 
and I think one of the times was about this time ; he got leave from Major Jones 
to be excused from riding on account of rheumatism in' his back. Was it an exclu- 
sively oflBcer's ride when the prisoner rode with a back-board ? — Yes ; the regimental 
serjeant-major being in the habit of riding in the officer's ride, that day he was told 
particidarly not to ride, and for some days after, and that was the reason he remem- 
bered the date. Were you ordered up here on Saturday, Sunday, or Monday, or 
did you come up of your own accord ?— Every day I came up I came on the order I 
received in the first instance, to attend here from day to day tmtil dibmissed ; I 
n^er received an order from the colonel, except to go back the other day. Were 
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you order up by the adjutant on Sunday or Monday moraiu^ ? — On Monda^r morning 
I got a memorandum to come up by tae first train and brin^ the rouch-riding Ser- 
jeant-Major Costello along with me, and report to the adjutant when I arrived. 
Have you had any conversation with the prisoner, or his advisers, as to the evidence 
you were to give before this court ? — I have had none with the prisoner. Mr. Tandy 
Bpoke to me, and asked me what evidence I had to give with regard to the date of 
the back-board. I told him it was in July or August, and that is all the conversa- 
tion I had with him. When did that conversation take place ? — Some time since 
the defence closed, the first week, it is quite a week ago, or more. Were you with 
the prisoner during the time the court has been cleared?^ Never until to-day, when 
he told me that he had received a letter from Colonel Hodge ; that is all the conver- 
sation we had ; we met at the top of the stairs ; he tola me something about the 
contents of the letter, but I don^t think it concerns the court. Did you speak to 
the prisoner as you were coming to the court to-day, and if so, what passed ? — No ; 
I s|X)ke to him when the court was cleared. That is not the question. Did you 
speak to him when coming to the court ? — No. 

The President then reiS Mr. Price's letter, dated Newbridge, 5th March, 1862, 
informing the court of the mistake he had made in his evidence, and also that he 
had been ordered back to Newbridge on Monday, by Colonel Bentinck. 

The court was then cleared, and on its being again declared open, the President 
said : Colonel Brownrigg, I propose to make puolic a statement which I have made 
to the Court themselves, it is, that on Tuesday last, having taken advantage 
of the adjournment of the Court, as the prisoner required it to make his reply, I 
went out hunting. The hounds met at Newbridge, and in the course of the day I 
found myself alongside the gentleman whom I recognise as Mr. Price. I snoke to 
him about the system of equitation, bits and bridoons, kc He mentionea in the 
course of conversation that he had been up in Dublin on the previous day, but that 
he had been able to remain there only half an hour, having been ordered back by 
Colonel Bentinck ; amd he gave me the impression that he was ordered back so as 
not to give evidence before the Court At this time he did not recognize me, but 
he did e^terwards. I told him he must recollect that I was the President of the 
Court-m(\rtial, and that I could not pass that over. He begged of me not to take 
notice of it, aud stated that he did not wish to say anything in reference to his com- 
manding officer. On coming up to Dublin I thought the matter w^as so very serious 
that I would not mention it without seeing Mr. Price again, in order to be sure 
that there was no mistake. I ordered him to come up to Dublin, and I may men- 
tion that I was much inclined to overlook this, but he having repeated to me what 
occurred in the hunting field, I felt that I could not look over it. He then said 
something of writing me a letter, which I quite approved of, instead of my forcing him 
to come forward, and this morning the Judge- Advocate received the letter. The 
Court knew that, but you did not. Colonel Brownrigg, know how Mr. Price was 
forced by me to come forward. 

Colonel Brownrigg : I am obliged to the Court, for making that statement to me, 
sir, but that is not the way Colonel Bentinck will explain the conversation ; there 
were other officers present at the time who will explain it. President : T hope so, 
but this is in the hands of the Court. Colonel Brownrigg : Yea but it is perfectly 
impossible for me to perform my duty without referring to it, as new matter has 
been introduced. 

By the prosecutor : Did the prisoner say anything to you as you were coming into 

j Qoiirt ? — Witness : He said something to me which I did not cateh ; he said some- 

' thing but I did not reply. 

i Culonel Bentinck was then recalled and examined by the Court President : A 

i statement has been made to the Court of a very serious nature — that is, that vou 

ordered away from attendance on the court, on Monday last, a witness who had 
been ordered to attend — Mr. Price, ridingmaster of your regimt nt ; and also, that 
on a previous occasion you had suggested to him that he should not fix the date of 
Captain Bobertson's riding with a back- board. These statements are of so serious a 
nature that the Court "w-isSies to give you an opportunity of explaining. Did you 
order Mr. Price to return to Newbridge on Monday last ; if so, state what occurred 
on that occasion? — Colonel Bentinck : I did, sir. On Saturday afteruoon, or Sun- 
day morning, the prosecutor intimated to me that he should like to see Mr. Price, 
and also hid rough-riding sergeant-major, and requested me that I would order them 
to attend on Monday morning from Newbridge. I directed the adjutant to order 
them to come up by the first train ; upon seeing the prosecutor on Monday morning, 
he told me he would not require to see them ; consequently, at the time of my seeing 
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Mr. Price, about half- past eleven, I told him that we should not require him, and 
that he might return to Newbridge bv the twelve o'clock train, quite forgetting at 
the time tlmt he was snb]Kenaed for the defence, or I should not have done so ; and 
knowing that there was a good deal of work for him at Newbridge which would 
require his attendance. I beg leave to state that the order I ^ave him took pdace 
in the presence of two or three of the officers — Lieutenant Wnght, Mr. Childe, and 
I think Mr. Harran, but I am not quite sure. Were you aware that Mr. Price had 
been ordered to attend the court from day to day ? — I was, sir. Then why did you 
order him away from the court, contrary to the summons he had received ?— I quite 
forgot that he was subpcpnaed for the defence, otherwise I would not have done it. 
You knew he was ordered to attend from day to dav ? — Not at that time, I had quite 
forgotten it ; I was not aware of it at the time ; I had quite foi;gotten it, or I should 
not have ordered him back. Have all the officer?; sub|KBi«aed attended court every 
day and all day ?~I think so ; to the best of my opinion they have. What was the 
great deal of work for him at Newbridge that you have allvided to ? — He had his 
riding duties to look after, and especially his sergeant-major being away at the same 
time. Was the sergeant-major ordered back at the same time ? — I don't think he 
was, sir ; T had not seen him ; I never saw the sergeant-major that day. At what 
hour commenced the duty that Mr. Price was ordered back to attena ? — I should 
think his duty would be about two o'clock ; there would be yoimg horses to break, 
and the troop, I have no doubt, to look after. Are the young horses and recruits at 
Newbridge or at DubUn ?— At Newbridge. Are the young horses particularly under 
the care of the riding-master, or is he in any wa^ responsible for them all day ? — 
He is responsible for everything that takes x^lace in the riding school ; all connected 
with eqmtation is under his personal instruction. Have you bad any coversation 
with Mr. Price relative to the date of the back-board being put on Captain Robert- 
son ?— About a week ago I saw Mr. Price ; 1 met him in the yard, and said — 
** Hallo, Price, what are you waiting for?" He said he did not know; I said, 
• ** Well, I suppose about this back -board business." I asked him if he knew when 
it took place ; he told me he did not know ; he could not say for certain, but the 
only thmg that gave him any idea of when it took place was, that it was when his 
sergeant-major was away in Coventry. I said to him, ** Whatever you state, state 
the truth," and that is all the conversation 1 had with him. Did you tell Mr. Price 
that it took place in April ? — I don't think T did, sir ; I might have done so, but I 
don't think 1 did ; I don't remember it. Did you tell him that it did not take place 
in July or August ? — No. Did you, at any time, tell Mr. Price not to fix the date 
when Ca])tain Robertson rode with a back-board ?— No, sir. Have you lately had 
reason to be dissatisfied with Mr. Price as to his duties, or in any other case? — No, 
sir. Do you know when the rough-riding sergeant-major was away ? — He was away 
in April, and away in June and July ; he was away on two occasions. Was any 
one present when the conversation between you and Mr. Piice took place ?- 1 think 
the adjutant was : I am not certain. 

By the prisoner, with permission of the Court : was there any mention of the 
months of July or August in the course of the conversation between you and Mr. 
Price ? — I don t think there was. 

Lieutenant Robert Wright, 4th Dragoon Guards, sworn and examined by the 
Court : Were you present on Monday last, about half- past eleven o'clock, when 
Colonel Bentinck ordered Mr. Price to return to Newbridge, and if so, state what 
passed ? — I was ; Colonel Bentinck told Mr. Price he did not think he would be 



required on that day, and that if he liked he could go back by the iir^t train. Mr. 
Pnce said — ** Don't you think I shall be wanted?" and Colonel Bentinck said, **No, 
I don't think you will to-day," as near as 1 can remember, ** You can do so if you 
like." Then was the return of Mr. Price left optional with him ?~ Well, he received 
no order then to return. Did Mr. Price then co away ? — He left the yard then. 
Are you sure you heard Colonel Bentinck use the words, ** If you like?"- Yes, I 
did ; I am sure. Was Colonel Bentink's manner to Mr. Price, when he spoke to 
him on Monday, and ordered him back to Newbridge, harsh ?- No. 

Coronet Childe sworn aud examined by the court : Were you present on Monday 
last when Colonel Bentinck ordered Mr. Price to return to Newbridge, and if so, 
state what passed? — I was, sir. As far as I can recollect, Colouel Bentinck told 
.Mr. Price that he would not be required, and Mr. Price asked him if he thought 
80 ; he said yes, and that he thought he could go back to Newbridge by the next 
train. Was it a permission or an order ?— It was certainly a permission. I took it 
as such. What was Colonel Bentinck's manner towards Mr. Price ; was it his 
usual nuuiner, or did he speak roughly to him ? — His usual manner. Did he speak 
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roughly to him?— No, his usual manner ; I did not notice anything unusnaL Did 
you hear Colonel Bentinck make use of the words, ** Do as you like ?'* — No, I did 
not hear them ; he may have used them, but I was not jmyinc any very great 
attention. How far off were you ? — 1 was about three or four yards off 

Lieutenant- Adjutant Harran sworn and examined by the Court : Were you present 
on Monday last when Colonel Bentinck ordered Mr. Price back to Newbridge ; if 
80, state what passed ?- I was, sir. In the first place I met Mr. Price coming with 
his sergeant-major towards Colonel Bentinck, and I said, ** Good morning. Price ; 
we won't want you now ; you may go back in the 'first train, if you like." Mr. 
Price's sergeant-major, who was with him, asked Mr. Price, in an under tone, if he 
coiUd stay, and I said, **0h yes, certainly." During this time Mr. Price was 
coming towards Colonel Bentinck, and Colonel Bentinck cried out, " flallo. 
Price, you can go back as soon as you like ; we won't want you now," or 
something to that effect, in an off-hand manner. Did Colonel Bentinck hear 
what passed about the sergeant-major? — No, sir; he could not have heard it 
possibly. Could Colonel Bentinck have known that the sergeant-major had 
leave to remain in Dublin?- -I took upon myself to give him that, and he 
coiUd not have known. Were you aware that Mr. Price had been ordered to 
attend the court from day to day ?— I was aware he was in attendance, but I 
thought his presence was dispensed with after Saturday, as I heard the defence 
had closed then, and I expected that all those people from Newbridge would have 
gone back. Did any order come to that effect?— No, but I expected it I sent a 
special order for Mr. Price to come up on Monday, as I did n t ex]>ect he would 
come up otherwise. Did you order Mr. Price and his sergeant-major to come up on 
Mondav last, and if so, state why ? Yes, I did order them to come up. to question 
them about Mr. Price's evidence ; I wanted to show Mr. Price that he had made a 
mistake, and to give him an opportunity of correcting it, before I went before the 
Court to prove that he had done so, which I can do in the most conclusive manner 
by the regimental order-book and other documents ; Colonel Bentinck told me it 
would be better not to speak to Mr. Price about it, " or, by Jove," he said- " they 
will say you have been tampering with the witnesses." Why did you order up 
Mr. Price ? — Because in a conversation I had with Mr. Price, he said his ser^eant^ 
major knew all about it ; he is an old friend of mine, and I did not want him to 
make a mistake, without giving him an opportunity of correcting it. 



SEVENTEENTH DAY.— Friday, March 7th. 

On the reassembling of the court. Lieutenant- Adjutant Harran was recalled, and 
his examination continued by the court Did you speak to the serjeant-major about 
the date of the back board ? — No, sir. If you had sent for him for that purpose why 
did you not speak to him about it?— Because Colonel Bentinck said it was better not* 
as I have before stated. Do you not usually ascertain from a witness whether he 
has some knowledge of the subiect on which he is to give evidence ?— Yes, in 
ordinary cases, where a private soldier is concerned, or anything of the sort. Then 
why would there have been any impropriety in ascertaining whether the serjeant- 
major could speak as to the date it question ? — I was acting under Colonel Bentinck*8 
instructions and under Colonel Brownrigg's instructions. President : You intend 
that to apply to all your former answers ?— Yes, sir. Were you present about a 
week ago when Colonel Bentinck spoke to Mr. Price about the back-board?— Ihave 
been present on two or three occasions, but with regard to the particular occasion 
you will, perhaps, be kind enough to read me Colonel Bentinck^ evidence on the 
subject. JPresident : On the Saturday before last ? — Witness : I am not certain of 
the day, sir ; the first day that Colonel Bentinck met Mr. Price, he was speaking to 
himu Were you present about a week ago when Colonel Bentinck spoke to Mr. 
Price, on the Saturday before last, about the back-board, in the barrack-yard ? — I 
am not certain of the day ; but about a week or ten days ago. State what has 
passed upon any other occasions than that which you have alluded to to-day ? — 
•*Well, Price, when do you say this back-board business was? Harran is veiy 
poesitive about it," or something to that effect ; Mr. Price replied : ** Oh, I won t 
swear to dates at all, sir ;" Colonel Bentinck then eaid, ** All right, all right ;" on 
other occasions he spoke in the same sort of way, always in a joking manner ; there 
was nothing serious in it Is it your opinion that Colonel Bentinck was trying to 
inflnence Mr. Price at to the evidence he was to give before the court ? — Oh, cer- 
tainly not ; not in the slightest degree. Captain Robertson : Have you read the 
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evidence given by Colonel Bentinck and Mr. Price, or either of them, yesterday ?— 
Yes, I re^ it all in the newspapers. State what passed ?— Colonel Bentinck saw 
Mr. Price in the yard, and said, "Well, Price, what brings you here ;" Mr. Price 
answered, **I do not know, I am sure, sir;" Colonel Bentinck then said, **I sup- 
pose it is about this back-board business — do you know when it was ?" Mr. Price 
said, ** I cannot swear to dates at all ;" I then said, * * 1 think I can show you Price 
if you come to the orderly-room, that it was in April ;" and Mr. Price said. ** I do 
not think you can," or something to that effect ; Colonel Bentinck then said, " Never 
mind, Price, stick to your own o^)inion ; stick to your own opinion ;" this was all in 
a joking conversation, and tliat is the substance of it as near as I can recollect. 
How far were you from Colonel Bentinck at this time ?— Perhaps a yard ; I was 
moving about during the time ; we were moving about, laughing, and that sort of 
thing. You said it was a joking conversation. What was the joke about ? — Simply 
about what Mr. Price came up about ; Colonel Bentinck was chaffiing him about 
it ; we were walking about in the barrack yard. Did Mr. Price say he thought the 
date was in July or August f — I think not. Did he say he thought it was later 
than April? — I don't think he used those i)recise woi^ds, but from his manner I 
inferred that he meant so. Did Colonel Bentinck say to Mr. Price, ** Don't fix any 
date ;'* or words to that effect ?— I think not ; I don't recollect ; T don't think he 
did. Did Colonel Bentinck say he wanted Mr. Price ** to help him about the date," 
or words to that effect ? — No, he did not ; I am certain he did not. How ofteu did 
yon hear Colonel Bentinck speak to Mr. Price about the backboard ? — I don't know 
how often he spoke to him ; he often met him in the barrack yard and said—" Well, 
Price, how about the back-board?" Have you had a conversation with Mr. 
Wright, Mr. Childe, or Colonel Bentinck as to what occurred with Mr. Price on 
Monday last ? — Yes, I have. Where did the conversation between Mr. Price, the 
serjeant-major, and you take i^lace ?— In the Royal-square ; that between Mr. Price 
and Colonel Bentinck took place in the Palatine-square. Had you any conversa- 
tion afterwards with the serjeant-major about the backboard affair? — No. Did 
Colonel Bentinck and Colonel Brownrigg, or either of them, tell you for what pur- 
pose the serjeant-major was requii-ed on Monday last? — I suggested it to them ; we 
were all there together at the time. 

The court was here cleared. On resuming, after a short interval, the following 
question was put by the prisoner r How near were you to Colonel Bentinck 
wh.n the conversation between him and Mr. Price took place ? — I do not know : I 
cannot answer. President : The answer does not satisfy me. Can you not make 
an approximation ? — Witness : About two or three yards. 

On his own application Colonel Brownrigg was allowed to offer himself as a 
witness, to make a statement respecting the circumstances attending the presence 
of Biding- Master Price on Monday last. He said : On Monday last, or on what- 
ever day Mr. Price was examined, after the Court had closed its nroceedings for 
the day, I had some conversation with Colonel Bentinck and Adjutant Harran 
relative to that part of Mr. Price's evidence, in which he fixed the date of the 
prisoner's riding with the back-board as being in July or August, by the absence 
of his rough-riding serjeant-major; at that conversation, such conclusive proof 
was brought before me that the ride in question must have been early in April, 
and at no other time. Captain Robertson : Is this a fair way of giving evidence ? 
President : It is doubtful. Colonel Brownrigg, that you are exceeding the limits. 
Confine yourself to what is within your knowledge, if you please. Colonel 
Brownrigg : I agreed to the suggestion of the adjutant tnat Mr. Price should 
attend onAlonday, to give an opportunity of correctmg his evidence, if he chose 
to do so ; I also agre^ to the suggestion that the rough-riding serjeant-major 
should come up ; I was at the time under the impression that the prisoner had 
stated that he had only his troop sergeant-major to call to give evidence to 
complete the defence, and that the riding master would not attend On reflecting 
over the matter, I thought it so advis<ib7e that nothing should occur which could 
bo tortured into my influencing the witnesses for the defence, that I told Colonel 
Bentinck that I wished to have nothing to say either to the riding-master or the 
sei^eant-major, and am now very glad I came to that conclusion on Colonel Bentinck's 
account. President : Was the rouch-riding sergeant-major a witness for the deience ? 
Not that I know of. Then why should your speaking to him give rise to the idea of 
your tampering with witnesses for the detence ? — It was in consequence of a 
statement I was under the impression the riding-master made in his evidence that the 
rough-riding sergeant-major would have some knowledge of the date at which they 
first rode with the back-board. President : Why shomd that make him a witness 
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for the defence; he might have given evidence for the prosecution. Colonel 
Brownrigg : I did not want him as evidence for the prosecution. It appeared to 
me that the riding-master having mentioned his name he would be produced to 
corroborate him. It was in consequeuce of that that I did not wish to have 
anything to say to the sergeant-major. Captain Robertson, with the permission of 
the Court : Was the allusion to the sergeant-major only made on vesterday by Mr. 
Price? — My impression is that it was in his evidence in chief; but, as I said 
before, it was at the suggestion of either the adjutant or Colonel Bentinck that I 
acquiesced in the rough-riding sergeant-major coming up ; I did not myself 
care much about it ; the riding-master, in his iirst day*s evidence, certainly alluded 
to his rough-riding sergeant-major, and, I think, in reply to a question from 
myself. 

Captain Robertson : General Gordon, I understand Major Jones was present 
on Monday last, when this conversation between Colonel Bentinck and Mr. 
Price took place ; might I ask the Court to put some questions to Major Jones 
on the subject ? 

The court was then cleared, and on its opening, Major Jones was recalled and 
examined by the prisoner as follows : — Were you present at a conversation l^tweeu 
Colonel Bentinck and Mr. Price, on Monday last ? — I was within a few yards ; I 
saw Mr. Price approaching across the yard towards where Colonel Bentinck and I 
were standing ; Mr. Price touched his cap, and I think he said, "good morning ;'* 
I heard Colonel Bentinck tell him that he would not be wanted nere, and to go 
down to Newbridge by the twelve o'clock train ; I was talking to Mr. Price about 
it this morning in the train coming up, and reading the news])apere ; I said I 
happened to hear the Colonel say so to him, and he drew me out on the subject, and 
asked me would I come forwarded to corroborate his evidence if I was called 
upon j I replied that I would, of course, if I was called. Was it an order which 
was given by Colonel Bentinck to Mr. Price to return by the next train, or did he 
leave it optional with Mr. Price? — Colonel Bentinck spoke in rather a loud tone, 
and I conceived it to be nothing but an order. Did you see Adjutant Harran on 
that occasion ? — I have no recollection of seeing him with the party I have mentioned; 
I recollect seeing Mr. Childe and Mr. Wright By the Court : Should you have 
heard the words ** Do as you like,*' or words t-o that effect, had they been made 
use of by Colonel Bentinck? — Colonel Bentinck might have spoken them in a 
lower tone of voice than that I heard ; that 1 cannot speak for, as there were a few 
yards between us. Did Colonel Bentinck generally speak in a loud tone ? — His 
tone of voice is, I think, generally loud- Did you see Adjutant Harran soon after 
this ?~ I have no recollection. Could he have been present at the conversation 
witiiout you seeing him ? — It is quite possible he might, as he is a man of much 
smaller stature than any of those I have named ; he m ght have been seen behind them 
without me noticing hinL At what part of the barrack-sqare did thistake place ?— 
Immediately in front of the door of this house. State how far in front of it was it 
on the pavement? — A few yanls in front of the pavement, out in the yard. I was 
standing close beside the pavement At what time?— It was about half- past 
eleven, just as Mr. Price was comijig across the yard. I won't be particular as to 
the exact time. Are you sure Adjutant Harran did not come up, with Mr. 
Price?— I think not. I think Mr. Price walked across the yard with Mr. Corbett 
only. Was the rough-riding sergeant-major with him? — I have no recollection of 
seeing the rough- ridmg sergeant-major with him. 

Cantain Robertson here stated to the President that Mr. Price wished to bo 
callea to give testimony as to Adjutant Harran's presence on the occasion of the 
interview between Mr. Price and Colonel Bentinck. President : And do you wish 
it ? — Certainly, I do. Colonel Brownricg protested against Mr. Price being recalled. 

The President said the question of Adjutant Harran's jiresence was a very imjjor- 
tant i>oint, and the Court would allow him to be recalled. Colonel Brownrigg*s 
protest was recorded. 

Riding-Master Price, 4th Dragoon Guards, was then recalled, and examined by 
Captain Robertson. Was Adjutant Harran present at the conversation between 
you and Colonel Bentinck on Monday last ? — Not when the Colonel ordered me 
home, he was not ; there was no one jjresent but Mr. Childe and Mr. Wright, and 
Major Jones a short dist»ince off. By the Court : How do you know he was not 
present ? — Becaxise if he was present I must have seen him ; there were no other 
officers present bat those I have named ; he could not be there without me seeing 
him. How do you reconcile this with your answer yesterday that the Adjutant 
was prefeent but that you did not know whether he heard the conversation or not ? — 
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Hiat was a different thing ; Lieutenant Harr«in was present when Colonel Bentinck 
spoke to me about fixins the date of the backboard affair ; he was not present 
when the Colonel ordered me back to Newbridge. The two affairs appeared to 
have sot mixed, but they are quite different. The one took place about a week 
ftco, the Saturday after Captain Robertson was put on his defence, the other on 
Monday last. Could he have been concealed from your view by any of the ofticera? 
— No. How many officers were present altogether ? — Colonel Bentinck, Mr. 
Wright, and Mr Childe, and Major Jones standing a few yards off— all within a 
few yai ds of each other. Had you seen Colonel Bentinck on the Monday morning 
previous to the interview you have described ? — No. Did Adjutant Harran walk 
with you from the Royal Barrack- yard square on Monday ?— He did not, sir ; he 
met me in the Royal Barrack-yard square with the Sergeant- Major ; he told me 
and the Sergeant- Major he thought we should not be wanted ; the Sergeant-Major 
said something about going down town, and the Adjutant told him he might so ; I 
asked him if 1 might return then, and he said I might do so if I liked ; I did not 
wish to retnili, and walked over to the Palatine square, and the Adjutant went in 
the opposite direction. Did you see him go in the op|x>site direction ? — Yes, sir ; 
when ne left me he went to speak to some other person. Who did Adjutant Harran 
go to speak to ? — I don't know who the person was ; I did not observe. How long 
was he in your view after he turned k> go in the 0p|)O8ite directir)n ?-— I did not 
see him after he turned to tro in the opposite direction ; I walked over here ; I 
never saw him that day afterwanls. Coiild he have followed closely, and have 
seen what passed between Colonel Bentinck and you ?— No, sir, he could not have 
been then m this yard at all ; when Colonel Bentinck spoke to me I was standing 
a little way out in the yard, and must have seen him if he had been there. How 
do you know Mr. Harran was not behind you, and heard the conversation between 
you and the Colonel ? — I must have seen him ; I turned round, after speaking to 
Colonel Bentinck, towards the Quartermaster's quarters. Was the Rough-riding 
Sergeant-Major present when you parted with the Adjutant ?— We all parted at 
the same time. 

The Court was then cleared, and on its again being declared open Lieutenant- 
Adjutant Harran was recalled and examined by the Court. The witness's answer 
of the previous day having been read over by the Judge- Advocate, in reference to 
the conversation between Colonel Bentinck and Mr. Price, President: Is that state- 
ment correct ? — No, sir ; I can explain that. After the first part, which related to 
Mr. Price and the Serjeant -major, you then» sir, made some remarks about me not 
answering the Question, and I then, at once, went into the conversation between 
Colonel BentincK and Mr. Price. I saw this morning that they gave a false impres- 
sion as regards the time. The first conversation took place in the Royal square, 
and when you said I was not answering the Question, I went immediately to the 
conversation between Colonel Bentinck and Mr. Price. I saw this momiug that 
that gave a false impression as regards the time. The first conversation took place 
in the Royal square, and when yon said I was not answering the question, I alluded 
to the conversation between Colonel Bentinck and Mr. Price in this square. Presi- 
dent : But is that answer correct as to what took place between Colonel Bentinck 
and Mr. Price in this square ? — Yes, sir ; I did not see Mr. Price at all; but I know 
be was talking to Colonel Bentinck ; I was in the passage ; I was not one of the 
group ; I was walking in and out of the passage of tnis building, and I did not see 
Mr. Price when I heard the conversation ; I had been standing with the group, biit 
not then. How long had you been walking al>out the passage before you neard this 
conversation ? — Not a minute, sir, because I had just come over — I had just run 
over from the other square. Did you s])eak to anybody in the Royal square after 
parting with Mr. Price, before arriving within the Palatine square?— I think I did, 
but I don't know to whom ; I think Uiat the orderly told me you wanted me, sir. 
How near were jrou to Colonel Bentinck ? — A few paces ; I was walking alone — a 
few yarda I think I was walking about, with my nands in my pockets, inside the 

Sassage and on the flags outside. In coming from the Royal to the Palatine square 
id you pass Mr. Price ? — I think not, sir. 1 ran, as I was in a hurry, when I hearrl 
you wanted me, as you had spoken to me rather sharply the evening before. Are 
there two ways from the Royal square? — Yes, sir. By the Prisoner, with permis- 
sion of the Court : You say you were standing with the group before you proceeded 
to walk in the passage — how long were you standing witti the group? — Oh I simply 
while I was turning round, sir. 

Colonel Brownrigg suggested that the Court should call Lieutenant Wright and 
Mr. Childe, who were present at the conversation. 
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Lient. Childe was re-called, and questioned by the prosecutor through the Couit : 
Was Lieutenant- Adjutant Harran, on Monday morning last, about hsdf-past eleven 
o'clock, when you stated you were present, outside this building, when Colonel 
Bentinck told Mr. Price he might return to Newbridge?— He was not in the group, 
but he was close to us in the passage, or in the doon\'ay ; because he had been 
0l>eaking to Colonel Bentinck a short time before. Was he sufficiently near to have 
heard Colonel Bentinck's conversation with the Biding Master?— I should say he 
was. You saw the Adjutant there, and he had been speaking to you and Colonel 
Bentinck ? — He had been speaking, I may say, to all of us ; he was there for a 
minute, or so. Do you know how long he was there ? — No ; I did not notice the 
time. By the Prisoner : Was Major Jones near to Colonel Bentinck and Mr. Price 
on that occasion ? — Adjutant Harran was ; I did not notice whether Major Jones 
was. 

Lieutenant Wright re-called, and examined by the Prosecutor, through the 
Court: Was Lieutenant and Adjutant Harran present on Monday morning last, 
near the group when the conversation occurred outside this building? — He was near 
the group, but he did not form one of it ; he was walking about the yard, from the 
passage, and from the passage into the }rard. Was he sufficiently near, in your 
opinion, to hear what Colonel Bentinck said to the Biding Master at the time? — He 
ynight have heard a word or two, but I don*t think he could have heard it alL Is 
Colonel Bentinck*s usual tone of voice such as would have enabled the Adjutant to 
^ave heard him, the latter being in the passage? — He could have heard his voice 
certainly. 

The Court was then cleared, and on its being again declared open, the President 
said : Colonel Bentinck, the Court, as they informed you yesterday, found it neces- 
sary to institute an inouiry into very senous imputations brought forward against 
you by Mr. Price, as they thought that, in justice to you, these imputations uiould 
receive the fullest and most special investigation; and, after making the most strict 
inquiry, the Court are unanimously of opinion, that the serious imputations that 
have been brought forward against you are entirely groundless, and without proof ; 
and the Court regret that Mr. Price should, under misapprehension, have made the 
statements concerning Colonel Bentinck which have rendered it necessary for them 
to imdertake the present inquiry. After some observations in reference to the mode 
of procedure, the Court was adjourned. 

EIGHTEENTH DAY.— Saturday, March 9. 

President: Captain Robertson, what is the next step you wish to take ?— Captain 
Bobertson : I wish to hand in a letter from Colonel Hodge, sir. Colonel Brownrigg 
proved the handwriting and signatiure, and the letter was read as follows from 
Colonel E. C. Hodge, C.B. :— 

** 68, Marine Parade, Brighton, 4th March, 18C2. 

"Dear BoBKnTsox— Your letter, dated February 28th, 1862, and addressed to London, 
only reached me here this day. During the period that 1 held command of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, from 1848 until 1869, 1 always found you attentive to your regimental duties, and 
1 was satisfied with the grooming and condition of your horse's, and the interior economy 
of your troop. — Believe me, yourw truly, 

(Signed) «♦ Edward C. Hodgb, Colonel 

*' Captain Robertson, 4th Dragoon Guards." 

Captain Robertson then read his reply to evidence as follows : — 

Gp.nf.ral Gordon and Gentlfmkn of this Coukt MARTiAL—In the observations 
which I am now about to address to you, I will endeavour, as far as possible, to avoid 
traversing any portion of the ground already gone over by me in the statement which I 
made at the opening of my defence ; and I hope to be able to show to the Court that I have 
in Kubstance supported by evidence all the allegations which I then made. Upon Monday 
Inst Colonel Dickson was again brought forward, and he thought it right and becoming 
on his part to make use of language towards me which was quite of a character with that 
which he uttered on the 17th of October, 1860. I will dismiss his evidence wiih this single 
obscrvatiun — I know nothing of what were his intentions in October, 1860, as to giving 
me satisfaction. Save and except vhat I then collected from Captain Henrj', I was also 
entirely ignorant of what occurred between Captain Durant and Captain Heniy, except 
from the reports conveyed to me by the latter gentleman. I never spoke either to Colonel 
Dickson or to Captain Durant upon the subject. I entrusted the vindication of my honor 
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to Captain Heory. I confided implidtly in bb guidance, and I acted according to the 
advice he gave me. 1 have before stated what are my own convictiona as regards Colonel 
Dickson, and I still entertain them. But whether I am right or wrong in such convictions, 
I do submit that I am blameless in reference to the tran^iaction. Captain Henry has also 
been recalled by the Court, and he has again repeated his statement that upon the 18th of 
October, 18G0, I refused to meet Colonel Dickson, except the price of my commL^'sion was 
staked or lodged. I again repeat that tliis is totally devoid of truth, and unworthy of the 
slightest credit Colonel Clarke has told you that two or three days after the 18th of 
October, 1860, Captain Henry told him in the Army and Navy Club that Captain Durant 
had told him he (Captain Durant) would have nothing further to do with the matter, in 
con^quence of Colonel Dickson having refused to have anything whatever to do with me 
nntil he ^Colonel Dickson) had settled with me legally ; and Colonel Clarke has further said 
that, in answer to an observation of mine, he remarked that Captain Henry had just told 
him that Colonel Dickson had refused to meet me under any circumstances whatever, until 
he had settled with me legally ; whereupon I then remarked that he ought to be challenged 
by me, and that if I did not do co he might go and say I had not challenged him ; and 
Colonel Clarke, in reply, made use of these remarkable expressions — " Surely the man cannot 
go and do so after what has taken place, and that he did not think that any gentleman could 
do so after such a refusal ?** Colonel Ckrke (added Captain Henr}') said the same, or coincided 
with me that the thing had been brought to a stand or a dead lock for the time being; and after 
this evidence as to what occurred two or three days after the 18th of October, 1860, Captain 
Henry has ventured to repeat his statements, and to assert that after I had, as he saya, 
imposed conditions upon him on the 18th of October, 1860, he did not consider he was any 
longer acting as the protector of my honor. Did he hear me suggest at that interview that 
a challenge should be sent ? Did he wilfully convey to Colonel Clarke a false impression 
that Colonel Dickson refused to give me satisfaction, and that for that reason alone I 
should take no further steps ? Did this gentleman then know that I had refuseil to meet 
Colonel Dickson except the price of my cotilimission was staked, and had he then ceased to 
act as my friend and adviser, and did he he wilfully withhold that knowledge from 
Colonel Clarke ? I will leave this Court to deal with Captain Henry's evidence and 
conduct, and will abstain from using the expressions with which 1 am certain every officer 
and man of honor will brand it. But the matter does not rest here. Mr. Owen has 
stated that in March, 1S61, Captain Henry asked him if he had any objection to take the 
place of him (Captain Henry) in respect to what took place between Colonel Dickson and 
me. Mr. Owen said he would havo no objection if Captain Henry would give a written 
statement, proving that I was not in the wrong, as he (Mr. Owen) had only heard from 
other persons an account of my afiair with Colonel Dickson, and wa.s not, therefore, in a 
pasition to form any idea relative to it. Mr Owen stated that Captain Henry thereupon 
wrote the letter of the 23rd of March, 1861, and informed him at the same time that he 
(Captain Henry) exonerated me in every way ; and Mr. Owen added — " I have al«>o to 
State that he again assured me that Captain Robertson was right." And again upon the 
8rd of April, 1861, Captain Henry wrote a letter to Mr. Owen, in which are the following 
expressions : — *' Colonel Dickson's letter is, 1 think, a strong corroboration of my statement 
about his conduct on the former occasion. The case, however, assumes a different aspect, 
as he has been publishing a matter in the hunting field which is perfectly untrue, and as 
the former was an affair within a club, and was almost without witnesses. Seeing Dickson 
aheltering himself under his legal shield, I did not think it prudent to advise Robertson to 
proceed to extremities. Were the case mine, now, I should go to Market Harborough 
races to-morrow, tell Dickson that he is a liar and a coward, and hit him twice, as hard as 
I could, and in the most public position. This I should do with the heaviest cutting-whip 
I conld get, as well for the purpose of offence as defence." Such is the language, and such 
the conduct of Captain Henry in the months of March and April, 1861, when, if his 
present statement is true, I had refused on the 18th of October, 1860, to meet Colonel 
Dickson, except upon terms which no officer or gentleman would impose. I again repeat 
that I never did impose any conditions ; and I leave Captain Henry to that opprobrium 
Which he so justly merits, and which will attach to him in the mind and estimation of 
every officer and gentleman. I have already in my opening statement given to the Court a 
faistor}* of the entire transaction between me and Colonel Dickson, and of the several 
ineffectual measures which I took to obtain from him an apology or redress — it would be 
more than useless for me to repe:tt it Mr. Owen has detailed the various efforts he made, 
and the way in which he was foiled and baffled by the gallant Colonel. Colonel Dickson 
has given several reasons for his refusal to meet, or hold any communication with him. 
At one time he said that Mr. Owen was too young and inexperienced ; at another, it was 
the long lapse of time which had passed since the transaction occurred ; and finally, he 
hinted at some vague mysterious private reasons. Throughout this trial attempts have 
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been made to destroy my character by dark hints and sinister allusions. Let those who 
have endeavoured to calumniate and malign me bring forward their charges in such a shape 
and form, and under such circurnxUnces as will afford me an opportunity of meeting them, 
and I will not shrink from the investigation; but I do nay it is not fair or manly to 
endeavour to procure my condemnation by this Court through the medium of such hints 
and rumours. Specific charges have been pieferred against mo. Upon these charg»>s, and 
these alone, I am now upon my trial ; and i would be de-erting a sacred duty which I owe 
toward.^ myself and others if I were to permit idle rumours and malicitus go:^ip to be 
sent forth to the world when I myself am constrained to silence and unable to come 
forward as a witness to pledge my solemn oath as to their utter falsehood. But Colonel 
Dickson has carefully abstained from saying that he was prepared to give me satisfaction 
in the month of March or May, 1861 ; he preferred to slander me in the hunting field, 
and when invited to attend a court of inquiry he refiuied to do so. The Court will not 
forget the three charges upon which 1 have been arraigned and which they are here met to 
tiT. The first is, that having failed to obtain apology or redress from Colonel Dickson, I 
acted in a manner unbecoming the character of an ofHcer and a gentleman, and to the 
prejudice of good order and military discipline, in not submitting the matter to be dealt 
with by superior military authority. The second charge is either the same as 
the first, or it is meaningless; it accuses me of unbecoming conduct, and of having 
acted in a way that was prejudicial to good order and military discipline, by having failed 
to take proper lawful steps to vindicate my character The third charge is, that I 
made a knowingly false statement in my letter of the 4th of October, 1861, in having 
therein alleged that my application to retire from the army was submitted entirely through 
intimidation. So much extraneous matter has been introduced into the evidence, notwith- 
standing tlie many efforts of the court to prevent it, that I have thought it necessary once 
more to call attention to the real and only charges with which the court or I have to deal. 
The evidence which I have given has, through necessity, been principally confined to the 
third charge. Upon the first two I have but o little to «dd to the observations already 
submitted by me to the court. However, two matters have transpired to which I respect- 
fully invite attention, and which, I submit, demon^itrate that the matter between Colonel 
Dickson and me was submitted to my superior military authority, and that I did all that 
could reasonably be expected from me. Major Jones has detailed a conversation that took 
place between him and me in the month of March, 1861, when the circumstance first came 
to his knowledge, he was then, in the absence of Colonel Bentin:k, the commanding ofhcer 
of the regiment, and advised me to send notice to the .Array and Navy and to the Junior 
United Service Clubs, which suggestion, as the court will perceive, I, at a subsequent period 
carried out He also recommended me to publish in Home newspapers a strong explanatory 
letter. To this I objected, upon the ground that such a course would expose to public 
notoriety private and family matters connected with Colonel Dickson^tt trusteeship. Major 
Jones then urged me to lay the matter beftire Colonel Uentinck u|X)n his return. I was 
reluctant to do this, as I did not c<mAid>r that family matters should be made the subject of 
regimental arbitration. I then told him that I would u^ efforts to obtain a vindication of 
my character, which had been so grossly and unwarrantably assailed by Colonel Dickson ; 
and Major Jtmes po.Uponed taking any further steps in order to give me time to do what 
was necessary to obtain redress ; and I told him that for the purpose of effecting that object 
I would again ask Captain Henry to go as my friend and on my behalf to Colonel Dickson. 
The reasons why Captain Henry did not go, and why Mr. Owen was substituted for him, 
are bef»re the court Major Jones was satisfied with the adoption by me of these measures. 
The court have l»een fully informed of the various attempts made by Mr. Owen and of the 
fruitless result of them. It is therefore manifest that Major Jones concurred in the course 
which I pursued on that occasion, but the matter was in the month of May, 1861, brought 
under the notice of Colouel Bentinck, by my implacable tormentor, Colonel Dickson. I 
have already stated the advice which my commanding officer then gave me, but as to which 
bis memory is so indistinct, ond I have given in evidence the further exertions of Mr. Owen 
on the 26th and 27th May, 1861. Colonel Bentlnck has deposed that upon the 6th of June 
he had another interview with me, and he then gave me further advice. I was to get a 
circular printed, directed to every member of the Junior United Service Club, stating that 
Colonel Dickson had gros-sly, outrageou^^ly and publicly insulted me on the 17th of October, 
1860, and had refused to offer me any apology, and 1 was to designate him in that docu- 
ment by any epithet I pleased. Colonel Bcntinck stopped at nothing but the particular 
epithet 1 was to apply, but the nature of what he expected that that should be was fully 
Indicated by his silence. Colonel Bentinck said that he considered that such a proceeding 
would compel Colonel Dickson either to offer an apology or give me some satisfaction. The 
colonel did not enlighten the court as to what was to be the nature of the satisfaction ; but 
it is manifest it waa to be that which I had already sought for, but failed to obtain, 
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through Mr. Owen. I admit fully that upou conaideratioD I did not consider it 
Would be judicious for me to adopt thia advice in ita full extent. Reflection 
convinced nie that if 1 fallowed it I would only reap an abundant harvest 
of acdona of libel, or perbaps be favoured with a criminal information, and 1 in 
vain endeavoured to discover any precedent for it. I would not have shrunk from under- 
taking the risK of legal |)roceedings bt-ing intttituted against me, if I thought that I could, 
by t>uch a course, have instigated Colonel Dickson to grant me redress, but the recollectiun 
of his past conduct did not encourage me to anticipate any such result. I accordingly 
recalled to mind the suggestion made by Major Jones in March 1861, and I prepared my 
notices for the cluba. Upon the 17th of June, 18Ul, I showed them to Colonel Bentinck. 
1 do submit to the Court, that in thuH acting I carried out as faithfully as the most common 
and ordinary prudence would permit, the instroctiunn which were given to me by my colonel. 
I will now proceeed to the other evidence which has been adduced. Certain documents 
were produced by Sir George Wetherall, which had been laid before him in June 1861, 
in reference to the affair between Colonel Dickson and me. The contents of the^e papers were 
auch that Sir George Wetherall assumed that Colonel Bentinck would then have asked for 
a court-martial on me. Sir George Wetherall considered that such would have been the 
proper course; he thought from the information before him that it was Colonel Bentinck^a, 
duty to have adopted such a course. I'his was, however, declined by Colonel Bentinck, 
but other means were taken which it was hoped would prove equally effective. Major 
Junes has told the Court that in the month of June, 1861, he received from Colonel 
Bentinck a memorandum in the hand-writing of Colonel Bentinck ; it was short, but to the 
point ; *' No leave of absence to be granted to Captain Robertacm.** The major asked 
Colonel Bentinck did he intend that order to remain in force if he were going to be away for 
any time ? Colonel Bentinck'ti reply was, I was not to have leave while 1 was in the regiment. 
Colonel Bentinck, when examined, said he directed Major Jones not to give me leave of 
absence without a reference to him ; and in reply to the next question put by me, he said, his 
reason was that it was not the period for officers to receive leave of absence, thereby plainly 
intending to leave the Court to infer, that the order was a uifual one at that period of the 
year, and had no particular reference to my case ; but when pressed to say why, if that 
was the true reason for his order, he named me particularly to Major Jones, he at 
once said, l)ecause he chose to do ao. The Court observed that this was not the 
sort of answer they expected to receive from the colonel. The colonel then saw 
the nece«!(ity for making some alteration in it ; but still fencing, and unwilling 
to give his true and only reason, he said it was because he considered it necessary ; 
but 1 was determmed he should not elude me, and I asked him why he considered 
it necessar}' to name me, and then, in. being fairly driven to extremities, he confes^ied 
it was because I had not given him a satisfactory answer to the letter of the 22nd 
of May, 1861. Thus the truth was at length extracted, and it was revealed that this order 
was given as a special puni^ihment to me. Colonel Bentinck has said he never stated to 
Major Jones that I was not to get Inave of absence as long as I remained in the regiment. 
Major Jones has distiutly sworn that the colonel did make that statement to him. I 
will leave it to the Court to contrast the evidence of Major Jones with that of Colonel 
Bentinck, and to form their own conclu.sions as to which of the two they will believe. In 
fact, I will show that upon almost every matter connected with the colonel's conduct towards 
me, he has been contradicted by the testimony of other witnesses. Major Jones has al»o 
said that in or about the month of June or July, 1861, he saw me exercising in the riding- 
school with a back-board on : he is not certain as to the precise time, but he has stated 
that he did not think the use of the back-board was desirable for my improvement Colonel 
Bentinck's evidence upon this subject is worthy of all consideration. He stated in hia 
examination, upon the 25th of February, that the occurrence took place on or about the 5th 
of May, 1861. He then ordered the back -board, and considered it absolutely neceasary. 
He nad, however, no record of the date at which he gave the order, and the riding master, 
Mr. Price, never made any report to him as to my style of riding. Upon the following 
day, the 26th of February, Colonel Bentinck said he was enabled, by a reference to the 
regimental order book, to correct his evidence as to the perio<l of my riding with the back- 
board, and that it was not on the 5th of May, as first de()osed to by him, but at some time 
between the 81st of March and the lltu of April, during which period officers rode in the 
only ordtT of riding that admitted of a back- board. He explained this afterwards by saying 
that that was the period during which officers rode with the bridoon ; but I produced Mr. 
Price, the riding master, who deposed that the time in which 1 exercised with the back- 
board was in July or Auguitt, and that he was quite sure it was not in the month of April, 
that it was late in the season, and happened whilst his sergeant-major was at Coventry ; 
and he knew that the time the sergeant-major waa so in Coventry was in July or August. 
Mr. Price farther said that officers can use both bit and bridoon in riding with a buck- 
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board, by dropping the bit rein and taking up the bridoon, but that both the bit and the 
bridoon are on the horses. He has further said that the regimental order that the officers 
are to ride next day in bridoons would not necessarily give any clue to the time of the 
back-board having been used, that he did not think it necessar}^ from my style of riding, 
that the back-board should be used with me ; that be was eight years riding master, and 
never, during that i)eriod, saw a captain ride with a back-board until it was ordered fur me; 
that I was not inattentive to my drill, and at the time the order was given, I was riding as 
smartly as I could, and not inattentively, and that Mr. Price never uses back- boards unless 
a man is sulky and will not pay attention. Comment upon this evidence would be useless. 
I was singled out for this degradation at a time when I was riding as smartly and as 
attentively as I could. The order was, in the opinion of the riding master, unnecessary. 
No captain in the 4th Dragoon Guards had ever before, during the time Mr. Price was 
ridiog master, been subjected to such treatment, and the occurrence took place in July or 
August, long alter the Dickson affair had come to the knowledge of Colonel Bentinck, indeed 
it was just about the period when the libellous document, to which I shall hereafter allude, 
found its way so mysteriously to the colonel's room. The Court will remember the way in 
which Colonel Bentinck evaded the several questions put to him by me as to whether he 
ordered me to send in my papers and leave the regiment, and how at length, after great 
difficulty, he stated that he recommended me, in May, 1861, to send in my resignation. 
The word " recomroeudatiou** is quite a favourite with Colonel Bentinck, his language is 
uniformly so mild and courteous that the word "order" sounds harsh to hb ears. In the 
early portion of this case he said that on the 15th of May, 1861, he recommended me not 
to go into the mess room. When asked by the Court to define what he intended by the term 
"recommended,** he illustrated it by saying that if he afterwards found me in the mess room 
he would have turned me out The Court, therefore, are enabled to see the nature of what 
Colonel Bentinck calls his " recommendation.** Colonel Bentinck, in another part of his 
evidence, given on the 25th of February, said, in answer to a question from the Court, that 
he did not recollect recommending me to leave the service on the 15th of May, 1861. As 
it is utterly impossible for me to reconcile these contradictory statements, I must leave the 
matter as it is, and trust to the inventive faculties of the colonel for som^ solution of the 
difficulty. Colonel Bentinck has denied that he ordered me to leave the mess room, or that 
he said, in a loud voice, " leave the room, sir.** llis language on that occasion was, accord- 
ing to his allegation, most polite. He says it was, " Captain Robertson, I shall be much 
obliged to you if you will leave the room,*' and that he did not convey to me by his 
demeanour and words that unless I left the room he would have me removed. The 
colonel added, that if I had not left the room he would have done so, and that as 
to removing me, that was an absurd question. The Court, however, will bear 
in mind the observation of Colonel Bentinck to which I have before alluded, that if he had 
found me in the mess-room after bis recommendation he would liave turned me out This 
language, used by him in that portion of his examination in which he could not antici|)ate 
the question which was subsequently put, contrasts most strangely with the words which 
he now says he did use when he found me in the room. Colonel Bentinck has admitted 
that upon the 15th of May, 1861, he placed Captain McDonnell, my junior, in command 
of the regiment during his temporary absence, th'is completely superseding me at a time 
when I was performing all the ordinary duties of the service. He admits also that I 
remonstrated about that act, and said I would make a complaint, and that he told me that 
when the time came be would be happy to forward any complaint I might make. His 
subsequent conduct with reference to my letters of remonstrance of the 4th and 7th of 
September, 1861, affords signiticant evidence of the way in which any complaint of mine 
upon the matter would have been dealt with by him. In the month of August, 1861, 
Colonel Bentinck ordered me to attend morning and evening stables. He at first assigned 
as hb reason for so doing that I was sometimes absent from the orderly-room at ten o'clock 
in the morning. It occurred to me that thb was a strange reason for ordering me to 
attend evening stables, and I accordingly put this question to him— " Having regard to 
your last answer, why did you tell me to attend evening stables ?** His reply was, " The 
same question would almost relate to the morning one — I had no particidar reason, except 
for his absence in the morning.** This was explicit ond satisfactory ; but the prosecutor 
was not contented, and in his cross-examination one of the fir&t questions put by him to 
Colonel Bentinck was, " Had yon any special reason for ordering the prisoner to attend 
evening as well as morning stables ?** To which Colonel Bentinck (wholly unmindful 
of the statement he had previously made, and entirely regardless of the consistency of hb 
evidence), said lie had particular reasons, and gave a long account of some gossip which he 
had picked up in the streets of Birmingham and from some jokes of my brother officers, 
and said he thought it right for this reason to confine me within barracks during the period 
of evening stables, which would last from about half-past five o'clock to a quarter past six 
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wa« in good order and ooDditioiL I arraign thU ae an idle pretext— a shallow suhtarfuge, 
caught at for the purpoie of giviog a false complexion to an act whl^h, I say, It is manifest, 
from the evidence before the Coort, was only one of a series of proceedings instituted 
for the purpose of compelling me to leave the service. Colonel Bentlnck folloved this up 
hy reference to an imaginary order, stated by him to have been given to me in Febmaxy, 
1861, to attend momlng and evening stables, at which time he said that I attended them 
aboat one week. The Court bave heard the evidence of Sergeant-Vajor Madonghry, the 
eeigeant-major of my troop, who bas said that I never attended rooming and evening 
stables in either January or Februaiy, 1861, or at any other time until the month of 
AogBSt last It is wearisome to be compelled to go through these details but it is aleolutely 
necessary for my protectioiL I charge that all these acts were done for a particular object, 
and the beet evidence of the truth of that charge is the testimony given by Colonel Bentinck, 
and the contradictions to which he has exposed himself in his vain and fruitless efforts to 
BX plain or justify his cooduct towards me^ In the early part of tiie month of September, 
1861, when the regiment was on tlie march for Ireland, Colonel Bentinck ordered that 
Comet Tait, who had been attached as a subaltern to my troop during the time the 4 th 
Prsgoon Guards were in Birmingham — in fact, during the entire period since he had joined 
the army— ^onld be removed. Major Jones has said he did not consider that the with- 
drawal of the subaltern was a beneficial arrangement The excuse given by the colonel for 
that order was in order that Comet Tait should be placed under the special charge of Major 
Jones during the march. The major has stated that the young subalterns were not put 
apeoially under his care at all, he only got the order as he was marching out of the barrack 
gate. But the colonel has also said that Comet Tait stated to him it would be a hard case 
to be obliged to associate with me on the line of march. The Coort pressed Colonel Bentbck 
as to whether Comet Tait gave any reason for not wishing to associate with me, bnt the 
oomet gave no reason, and the only reason why the colonel, upon consideration, agreed with 
the comet was, that he (the colonel) did thmk it was a hard case. Lieutenant Kintoul ha« 
stated that upon tlie Ihie of march the officers of both troops messed together, that I could 
have messed with them if I pleased to do so, and that Comet Tait would not necessarily 
have been more absent from the mess than he was if he had remained attached to 
my troop. I leave the Court to judge, from all this evidence, what was the 
niotive and object of Colonel Bentinck in withdrawing the subaltem from my 
troop. I wrote a letter of remonstrance upon the subject to Colonel Bentinck, for the 
purpose of having tbe matter brought under the notice of Sir George WetheralL This 
letter was dated the 7th of September, 1861. I wrote another letter, dated the 4th of 
September, 1861, complaining of the order compelling me to attend moming and evening 
stables, with a similar request that it should be laid before Sir George Wetherall The 
colonel did not leave for Ireland until the 9th of September, 1861, and neither of my 
communicationa were ever sent forward to the general commanding the nothem district. Sir 
George Wetherall. He never heard of them. On my arrival in Ireland, I wrote the 
letter of the 17th of September, 1861, requesting that they should be forwarded to Hit 
George Brown. Colonel Bentinck paid no attention to my request. He did not even 
condescend to lay my complaints before Colonel Brownriggon the 80th of September, 1861. 
The excuse he baa given is, that he considered his complaint against me was ef more 
serious importance than the subject to which my letters alluded, iind that he had a prior 
claim to consideration from Sir George Brown. Did any Court ever hear such an attempt 
at an excuse given by any commanding officer ? Colonel Bentinck also admitted that he 
did not lay before Sir George WetheraU, nor before Colonel Brownrigg, the correspondence 
between Mr. Owen and Colonel Dickson, nor my letter to him of Sunday moming. And 
what is the hollow reason which he gives for such suppression? It was becaose they 
related to an affair of honor, and tliat he therefore did not consider himself justified in 
forwarding them; and yet he was forced to admit that the correspondence which 
he did lay before these officers referred to an affair of honor, in which there 
was a question of sending a challenge. But time would fail me if 1 were to 
attempt to enumerate all the quibbles and shuffling expedients which have been 
resorted to by Colonel Bentinck in the desperate and hopeless struggle to explain away 
the treatment which I have received. In tbe latter end of July, 1861, Colonel Bentinck 
suddenly discovers on his table a document signed by several of my brother officers, 
reflecting on my character, and calculated to drive me from the regiment He tells the 
ponrt he had no previous knowledge of it ; although, as Lieutenant Rlntoul has stated, the 
colonel, on the 6th of June previously — the very day next before that on which he says he 
gave me tbe notable advice as to sending libellous circulars to all the members of the Junior 
United Service Clnb — ^told him that the officers at head quarters were about to address a 
Li^er to him, begging to have me removed. The colonel makes no inquiry as to how oi 
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"hy whom tiiis docnrrtent was sent to Una. Snch an iiiqaiiy would haT« been an act of inipeip^ 
•rogation if Lieutenant Bintonl has told the troth — it would have been only natural, proper, 
'and becoming, if the colonel's account be true. The colonel statea it was a most legal docu< 
ment, and couched in the most respectful language ; but though this is, as he says, the case, 
the colonel declines to give the names of any of the oflScers who signed it, lest by so doing 
he should expose them to proceedings in a court of justice. The colonel keeps it in his pos- 
session for about a week, and then hands it to the adjutant for him to keep it. The colonel 
is called upon by me to produce it at this trial. lie goes to the adjutant, the worthy depo- 
sitory of this libel, and the adjutant tells him it was destroyed. He never inquires when it 
Was destroyed, or by whom — ignorance about these particulars is far preferable to know- 
ledge. The colonel, in fact, would seek to induce the court to believe that be knows nothing 
aa to the preparation of it, or as to the process by which rignatures to it were obtained. 
"When asked by me whether he told Lieutenant Rintoul that He should get all the Weedon 
fellows to sign it, he at first utterly denied the tmth of any such conversation ; further con- 
aideration, however, brought to him a misty recollection of having once remarked to Lieu- 
;tenant Rintoul that the document ought to be unanimous — an expression which certainly 
most admirably harmonised with the colonel's clouded memory ; but after various efforts he 
at last explained the phrase by stating that his meaning was, that there was no use in for- 
.warding it unless it were unanimous. But the court will recollect the clear evidence of 
Xieutenant Kintoul. He says that on the 27th of August, 1861, the colonel observed to 
him, ** Tou must get all these Weedon fellows to sign that letter," and the lieutenant said 
that in consequence he took this message to the officers of the regiment who were then 
quartered at Weedon. Colonel Bentinck said that no officer signed that document in his 
presence Comet Farquhar has been produced before the court, and has said that in the 
month of September, 1861, Adjutant Harran — this officer who is so indispensable to the 
colonel — asked him in the orderly-room, in the presence and hearing of Colonel Bentinck, 
who was at the time standing with his back to the fire-place, to sign that paper. 
Three times Lieutenant Kintoul was asked to sign that document — on two of these occa- 
sions by the adjutant — and three times he refused. At length, upon the 25 th August, 1861, 
the adjutant's importunity was rewarded. Lieutenant Rintoul asked him if the colonel 
wished that document to be signed by the officers; the adjutant replied yes. *• Well," 
said Lieutenant Rintoul, " if it is his wish, and as it is a regimental affair, 1 will do it, but 
it will be very much against my conviction." I admire the candour and intrepidity with 
which Lieutenant Rintoul afterwards stated that he did then sign that document He de- 
flcribed the pressure which was brought to bear against him — he told the truth, and the 
whole truth, and he did not avail himself of the cowardly and flimsy plea of declining to 
answer. I now fearlessly ask the Court if I have not proved the several allegations put 
forward in my defence, and if they do not believe that these acts and conduct were all aimed 
at the one object, of forcing me to resign, and whether they are not convinced of the truth 
of the statement made by Major Jones, that Colonel Bentinck told him I should be driven 
from the regiment ? I will not dwell upon the evidence of Major Jones as to the conver- 
sation which took place between him and me on the evening of the 1st of October, 1861, 
on my return from the interview with Colonel Bentinck and Colonel Brownrigg ; it pourtraya 
in the simple language of truth the feelings and emotions with which 1 was then oppressed, 
and how the thought flashed across my mind to write to his Ro}'al Highness, the commander- 
in-chief. Notwithstanding all the inconvenience and anxiety which these proceedings have 
entailed, I am rejoiced that I carried that thought into execution. I will not now e«say to 
penetrate the mystery of that message which was sent by Adjutant Harran to Major Jones 
upon the 80th of September, 1861- a message marked by the extraordinary and unusual 
language therein used, and which was the only order received by Major Jones concerning 
me. — "Dublin, September 30, 1861. Memorandum. Immediate. Major Jones will be 
pleased to cause Captain Robertson immediately to be examined by Surgeon Cooper, and 
obtain a certificate from him that it will not awUmger Captain Hobertsons Ufi to travel to 
Dublin to-morrow. Should Surgeon Cooper give such a certificate, Captain Robertson wHl 
be required to attend at the deputy adjutant-general's office to-morrow, at the Royal 
Hospital* Signed, Edward Harran.'* This was in perfect keeping with all the rest of 
the picture which this trial has presented. The same system has been pursued with unde- 
viating consistency from the beginning to the end. I ask for an acquittal from this Court 
Tou will set aside these scandalous hints, which have been rather suggested than uttered. 
Colonel Bentinck himself has told you that prior to the 9th of May, 1861, he knew nothing 
against my character as an officer or a gentleman, but then the Dickson afikir came to hia 
knowledge, and his ears thenceforward greedily drank in every species of idle rumour and 
false reports. He never made any inquiry into the truth or falsehood of them. He thought 
there was no necessity for it. His mind, poisoned against me, credited a great deal of what 
tte beard, ^^or Jones has been always on good terms with me. He told you he oould 
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r«ot tax fali meinoiy with aoythlog disereditable which I had done, and thafc I-l»ad b«en db 
good terms irith my brother officers, until 01<»)el Bentinck joined the regiment As to the 
Birmingham goasip, he told yon he would not have noticed it but that he heard the officers 
kughmg and joking about it. Lieutenant Rintoul has stated that he has reason now to 
believe that the statements made in that libellous document respecting me are not true, and 
I know and feel that this Ck>urt will not weigh them in the balance, nor permit them for one 
moment to influence or bias their decision as to my guilt or innocence of the charges whieh 
alooe they are to try. My reply was prepared before any portion of the evidence, which 
has occupied the Court for the last two days, was given. As, however, such evidence waa 
only called for by the Court for a purpose wholly coUateral to this trial, and as it cannot, in 

• any manner, affect the isnies to be tried between the prosecutor and me, or the testimony 
which has been presented on my behalf, it would be needless and irrelevant for me to make 
make any further allusion to it. So far as regards the subject to which it referred, theCoiut 
have come to their decision, and wUl consequently dismiss it from their minds Tlie Court will 

- nowpermit me to give them a very brief summary of the several transactions which have been 
detailed at such great length in the progress of this trial. The trustee of my marriage settle- 

' ment - a person bearing the honorary title of Colonel — in a club to which he had been invited as 
a guest, upon the 17th of October, 1860, in reply to an inquiry made by me, and couched 

• in proper and courteous language, grossly insults me by the utterance of expressions more 
befitting an empty blusterer than one professing to be a gentleman. I, at the earliest 
period, place my honor in the care of a man who bad been a brother officer. He proceeds 
forthwith to obuin an apology or redress. I trusted implicitly to him, and believed fully 
that my reputation was safe in his hands. He reports to me ttiat Colonel Dickson refused 
to give me any satisfaction until legal affairs between us were closed and settled. Csptain 
Henry reports this statement in the presence of Colonel Clarke, and tells me, when I 
suggest the sending a Challenge, that it was useless, and that nothing could be done. I 
gave full credence to him in whom I then reposed the most unlimited confidence. When 
Colonel Dickson, in the month of March, 1861, uttered vile slanders against me» I again 
sought the advice and counsel of Captain Uenry. Upon his statement, that circnmstancea 
then prevented him fh>m acting as my friend, Mr. Owen undertook the ofllce. Captain 

• Henjry gives him a statement in writing, dated the 28rd of March, 1861, setting forth what 
had occurred, and exonerating me in all respects; he assures Mr. Owen that I had acted 
properly and was free from blame. The occurrence of October, 1860, had then first 
reached the ears of Major Jones, at that time in command of the regiment. Major Jones 
speaks to me, and was satisfied when I said 1 intended to send Mr. Owen to Colonel 
Dickson for the purpose of obtainuig redress. I kept my word. Mr. Owen went upon his 
mission, and failed in being able to obtain access to the colonel. Captain Henry is informed 
of the unsuccessful result of Mr. Owen*s exertions, and his letter of the 8rd of April, 1861, 

. exhibits the opinion he then entertained of Colonel Dickson*s conduct. In the month of 
May, 1861, Colonel Bentinck is apprised of the transaction. He calls upon me for an 
explanation, and he then, as I assert, told md that a ohalleBge should be sent Mr. Owen 
again hurries to London, and again seeks an interview with Colonel Dickson, and he fkila 
again. Colonel Bentinck asks Sir George Wetherall for a court of inquiry. This ia revised, 
but a suggestion is made to him that he could prefer charges for a court-martial on ma. 
He declines to adopt that conrse. On the 6th of June, 1861, he tells lieutenant Rintoul 
that the ofiicers at head-quarters were about to address a letter to him, requesting to have 

- me removed. Upon the following day, tlie 6 th of June, he advised me to issue dnmlars to 
all the members of the Junior United Service Club, which were to contain the severest 
strictures I could pen upon Colonel Dickson, for the purpose of endeavouring to force him 
either to apologise or give me satisfaction. Keflection induced me to conclude, that if I 
were to adopt such a conrse 1 would only expose myself to a series of legal proceedings, 
either in the form of actions of libel, or criminal information. I took another mode of 
proceeding, which 1 thought less objectionable, and 1 vrrote the notices to the clubs which 
have been given in evidence. In the meantime I had been — to use Colonel Bentinck's 
expressions — recommended by him not to frequent the mess room, or associate with my 
brother officers ; and when on one occasion I was found by the Colonel in the mess-room I 

. was *' recommended" by him to leave it. He also recommended me to resign my 

. commission. This was followed, in rapid succession, by an order from the colonel, 

that durmg his absence Captain M'Donnell, my junior, should be placed in command of 

. the regiment, thus superseding me as a person not worthy to hold that position to which 

• 1 waa entitled according to the regulations of the service^ Oixlers are next 
given by the colonel that I am not to get any leave of absence as long I remainec* 

. in the regiment. I am then directed to exercise in the riding ' school witL 

the back-board on, which as Mr. Price has told you, was never appBed in that 

; i^mant, except to. men who w^ sulky, an4 would not pay attention t« their xlrilf, aa 
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f4f4«r enUrtly onmHeA £91^ and nevtr before gtvm to «i^ capiai& ia the ith Bfagoon 
Goacdi. X ajn af^rwards ozdered bj tba Colonel to attend mocnk^ and evening atablei; 
npon some wretched pretext, vblch it is manifest was not the true reason ; and next, the 
fabaltem is, bj the like orders of the Colonel, withdrawn from my troop upon the line of 
inarch to Ireland. During the period of these transactions, a libellous document, reOecting 
upon my character, is prepared, with the knowledge and sanction of the Colonel. His 
Adjutant hawks it about among my brother-officers, and asks for their signatures, with an 
intimatLon that it is the wish of the Colonel they should sign it ; the Colonel hiniself teUs 
lieutenant Rintoul he should get the Weedon fellows to put their names to it; it ia found 
by the Colonel on hia table ; he makes no inquiries, as be says, about it ; he keeps it for 
some days, and it is then delivered by him to the Adjutant, for purposes which are apparent 
from the evidence which has been given. I write letters to the Colonel complaining of the 
treatn^ent I had suffered at his hands. These were written for the purpose of having them 
forwarded by him to the superior military authorities. He keeps them safely, and 
absolutely reuses and neglects to lay them either before Sir George Wetherall or Sir 
George Brown. That libellous document is placed by the Adjutant, in the month of 
September, 1861, in the presence and hearing of the Colonel, before Comet Farquhar for 
his signature. I abstained, for reasons which are understood by the Court, firom asking 
that young officer if he then signed it. Colonel Bentinck has been examined by me as to 
all these acts. The evidence given by him has been contradicted in almost every particular 
by Major Jones, Lieutenant Rintoul, Comet Farquhar, Mr. Price, and Seijeant-Major 
Madoghey. But above all, the statements made by the Colonel in one ^portion of his 
evidence have been contradicted by those made by him in other portions of it Upon the 
80th September, 1861, an order anives from Adjutant Harran that I am to attend at 
Colonel Brownrigg's office on the following day, except the surgeon could certify that my 
life would be endangered by the journey, and thus I am hurried up to Dublin with shamdcas 
haste, and on my arrival I am condemned, unheard, upon mutiUted reports furnished by my 
Colonel ; the fiscta and documents which would have explained my conduct having been, 
aa I assert and charge, wilfully suppressed by him. Upon the day following that on which 
my sentence was pronounced by Colonel Brownrigg, in accordance, as he alleges, with the 
directions of Sk Geoige Brown, Colonel Bentinck, for the first time, exhibits to Colonel 
, Brownrigg the libellous document I know not for what purpose this was done. I had 
been already condemned, and it could scaroely have been with the object of trying me in 
my absence, apd after my sentence had been pronounced. Finally, this document when 
called for by me, for the purposes of this trial, is stated to have been destroyed. I have 
now commented upon the evidence which has been given, and I have gone over in rapid 
> review the fsots of this extraordinary, indeed I believe in many respects, unparalleled case, 
, aa they have been presented to the Court I submit that I did everything which any 
- hooaerable man could be required to do— that I eamestly and honestly endeavoured to obtain 
redress from Colonel Dickson — that the matter was in substance and reality submitted by 
me first to Major Jonee, and afterwards to Colonel Bentinck — that I carried oat their 
suggestions in every reasonable manner — that 1 was subjected to every Q>ecies of harsh, 
,degmdii^, and. unseemly treatment, with the object and for the purpose of driving me 
. from the regiment, and that my letter of the 1st of October, 1861, was written through 
; intimidation. I say that I wrote my letter of the Ist of October, 1861, fully and con- 
. acientiously believing that the statements therein contained were true, and 1 now boldly 
. assert their perfect tmth. I fearlessly leave my cause to your decision. I will await your 
finding with a calm mind, and a full assurance that I will receive at your hands complete 
and ample justicei 

The reply was then duly ai^ed, and handed into the Court. 

Preaident : Colonel Brownhgc, you want to call evidence to rebut the testimony 
of aome of the witnesses! Colonel Brownrigg: Yes; of Lieutenant Rintoul, of 
Major Jonea, and of the Biding-Master ; I ako^wiab to intimate to the Court that, 
with ita sanction, I should like that Comet Farquhar should be brought before the 
Court to prove the receipt of the telegram from my office to Newbridge, he being 
the officer who received it, as allusion has been made that it was not received at all. 
Major Jonea haa stated that he never received that telegram, and I am in a poaition 
to prove that Comet Farquhar did receive it, and gave it to the prisoner, and I 
, would like Comet Farquhar to clear up that point Preaident : I think it necessary. 
Colonel Brownrigg : I do not think it appears on record that any telegram waa re- 
ceived at all, anal am ready to clear up that matter. Captaiii Kobertaon : Gene- 
ral Gordon, I wish to say something in luluaion to the person who gave the telegram 
to me. President : I do not attach the slightest importance to it. 
/ Captam Jfohu Arthur toigg, 4th Pragoou Oiuurdjii wm then awom aod exaiowd 
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bi ttifc TJKAectrtor : Do yon Iremember any occasion of yontbeing in the officers' rl^^, 
and the priioner having a back-board on at the timeT-Yes, I do. Was it exclu-, 
gively the offioew' ride?— To the bestof my belief it was ; I am not quite certaip.; 
Can yon fix the date of that occasion positively or proxmiately ?— It was about laaf 
April What fixes it on your memory?—! returned from leave about the middle 
of March — about the 14th of March ; shortly after we began to ride, and we rode 
in April, and I know this was one of the early rides, because we rode with bridoons. 
Was the weather warm at that time ?— I think so. Did Lieutenant Childe ride with 
a baek-stick on that occasion? — He did. When did you go away from head-, 
quarters at Birmingham ? — About the 4th of June. When did you return ?— About 
die loth or 12th of September ; T only returned for about four days about the mid-< 
die of September, and then we marched to Ireland. By the Court: How do you. 
know that the ride on that occasion was with a bridooQ ? — I remembered tha^ it- 
f was. Captain Robertson handed in a question, and the President said : Captain. 

Robertson you are at liberty to put any question to shake the evidence, but I do 
not tiiink you are at liberty to pro into other matters. Captain Robertson said he 
rospeoifally snbmitted that according to the generally established rales of the law- 
of evidence, he was at liberty to put a question for the purpose of showing miaoon- 
dnct on the part of a witness, and for the |)urpoHe of showing that he was not an, 
indifferent party. By the general law of this land, by which cottibs martial were 
bound* he was not limited m his cross-examination of the witness tp the evidence 
given by that witness on his examination-in -chief. If that were the rule, the leeult 
would sometimes be that a witness might be brought up and only Mked aboat* 
some veiT trivial and isolated matters, while at the same time he might be possessed of 
information injurious to the party calling him, and which would be necessary to bet 
elicited by the prisoner for the advancement of tnith and justice ; and he also mb* 
mitted that he nad not pretermitted any opportunity of asking any question, as the- 
witness had not been previously brought up for examination by the proseeution ; . 
and he furtiier submitted that he was entitled to put the queokioa to him for tber 
purpose of testing his credibility. Since the commencement of that ease both hB* 
and his le^ advisers had endeavoured to act in every way with what appeared to> 
'^^ be the wishes of the Court on every occasion ; and, certainly, he had fbeqnently 

withdrawn questions where he saw the Court had the slightest difficulty about ad- 
mitting them, although he had no doubt they were admissible in point of law. Thi«> 
was a matter of great importance to him, and he begged to say that that was only 
one of a series of questions which he intended to put on matters relevant to the; 
question at issue and the evidence given, and he therefore begged the Court to (Bome*. 
to a decision as to the reception or rejection of the question ; and if they rejected 
it, he begged that his memorandum might be recoraed. Colonel Brownrigg ; !• 
object to any question that can be put by the prisoner to the evidence that does, 
not refSer to the simple matter of date about which I have called Captain Bragg ta 
give evidence. I have called him to rebut the evidence of the Riding-master, uid I' 
object to any question being put to him on any other subject. • 

The Court was then cleared, and after the lapse of an heor and forty minutes 
was again re-opened. The President said : Captam Robertson, the Court haw care- 
fully considered the memorandum put in by the prisoner, and have decided that h» 
^ \ is at Hberty to put this question. The Court must express their surprise at the re- 

marks made by the prisoner, as they feel that they have given him every latitude 
in their power. Captain Robertson : I feel that very fully, sir, and I am not aware 
that I have made any remarks to the contrary efiect. Colonel Brownrigg ; I beg 
to hand in a written protest. President : The first sentence of this memorandum 
assumes what I think you will find is not the case, therefore the Court oaanot allow^ 
it pass without contradicting it. You state ''As the Court have already decided 
that the cross-examination shall be confined to matters ariainfi; out of the chief 
examination." I have no recollection of any, such decision. Colonel Brownrigg i 
With great respect I think it was stated at a very early part of the prooeedincs. 
The Judge Advocate read the minute in question, as follows : — " The Court decides 
that the prisoner in his cross-examination of this witness should be confined to the 
evidence already given before the Court, or to matters having reference to ihe 
ohargjM brought against him." President : The Court never restricted the oross^ 
examination to merely what the witness stated if it had any ooaneotion with th^ 
charges. Colonel Brownrigg : I so understood it. President : If you had leferred 
to the published reports you would have seen it. Colonel Brownri^ : I have donJ 
lo, ana I was eertamly under that impression at the time, snd I havis been prevented 
asldng a gretvk many questions on that account. The Judge AdvooAte then read a 
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nuaate of the proiest of Colonel Brownrigg as follows : — ''The prosecutor be^ t(/ 
protest against the prisoner beinff allowea to examine this witness on any other 
xnatter than on the point he has been examined on. This witness has been called 
to rebut evidence for the defence with respect to a date ; to this point the prosecu- 
tor has confined his (questions, and he submits that the prisoner should be confined 
to the same." President : Does that meet your objection in any way ? — Colonel 
Brownrisg : Not quite, ^n addition to what I have already stated, I submit also 
that, under pretext of testing the accuracy of the witness, questions of another na- 
ture cannot be put unless ^e Court are of opinion that there are fair grounds for 
questioninghis credit. President : That shall be added to ^our protests 

Captain Robertson : General Gordon, if there is any portion of my memorandum 
whicn could bear the construction to which the President has alluded I wish to 
withdraw it. I never intended to express any imputation as to the perfect impar- 
tiality of the Court, .and I must express my thanks for the consideration they have 
afforded. President : Your explanation, Captain Bobertson, is quite sumcient 
without going further into the matter. 

President : The question now is, did you, in the summer of 1861, see with any of 
my brother officers, a document refiecting on mv character ? — Yes, I did. At what 
period of the summer of 1861 did you first see that document ? — In August. With 
whom did you then see.it? — 1 saw it on the table in the mess-room at Coventry. 
Did you see it More than once ? — I only saw it on the one da^ — that was the only 
time I saw it. Did any officer ask you ? President : I wish to state, Captain 
Bragg, that ^ou need not answer any question that would tend to criminate your- 
self ; otherwise you must answer. Witness : Must I answer that question ? Pre- 
sident : If it would not criminate yourself. Captain Robertson : I respectfully 
submit, General Gordon, that I don^t think that Question can criminate him. Pre- 
sident : Did any officer ask you to sign it ? — I tnink not : I am not certain. Did 
you sign that document ? W itness : Am I to answer that question ? President : 
Not if you think it will criminate yourself. You are liberty not to answer it if it 
would criminate yourself* Witness : Then I decline to answer. Captain Robert- 
son : General Gordon, I respectfully submit to the Court that there is nothing to 
criminate the witness in answering that Question. I think he is bound to answer 
that question from the rule you. have laid down. I think you mentioned to me 
that I could ask any question as to that document. President : We came to the 
decision before, that an officer might criminate himself by stating that he had signed 
tiiat document as being an act which is contrary to the regulations. We gave ano- 
ther witness permission not to answer the question, but he did answer it though we 
gave him permission not to answer it. Captain Robertson : I will leave it entirely 
with the Court. President : You will have all the benefit of the witness declining 
to answer it, if there is any benefit in it. Question and answer read. Do you 
know what became of that document ? — I do not. When vou saw it at Coventry, 
were you with your regiment ? — I was at an out-quarter of the regiment at Coven- 
try, and this took place in the mess-room. Did you tell the Court that you were 
on leave of absence from June until September? — 1 did not. President : Will you 
refer to the witnessV 'answer to the question this morning? The question was — 
**When did you go awa^ from head-ouarters at Birmingham? Answer — About 
the 14th of June. Question— When did you return ? Answer— About the 10th or 
12th of September ; I returned for about four days in September, and then we 
inarched to Ireland." 

Cross-examination continued : Was Serjeant-Major Williams present during the 
time you saw me exercise with a back -board ? — I cannot say. Was it in the 
beginning or the end of April you saw me exercise with a back-board? — I stated 
m my former evidence that it was about the month of April ; it may have been 
hi the month of May ; I am not certain. It was the last week in March, or the 
month of April, or the first week of May ; I am certain it was either in April or. 
the first part of May ; the riding-master was there ; in the latter part of May 
the riding-master went awav, so he could not have been there in the latter 
part of May ; it mi^ht have been in the first part of May ; I am almost certain 
it was in April, and if I were allowed to refer to the order-book, I could almost 
tell the day. (Order-book being handed to witness). President : Perhaps* Captain 
Bragg, you would say why you wish |to refer to the order-book ? — Because by 
reference to the order-book I can tell the time at which we rode it ; must have 
occurred the first ten days, for it was while we rode with bridoons. How do you 
know that the riding-master went away in the latter end of May ? — Merely ibecause> 
he said so the other day, if he was telling the truth. Captain Eobert»on : I do^i't^ 
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tiii&k the Hdmg-maflter did .^Yo nn answer to that effect,* but IxBtay be mistaken 
about it. ]^eBident : He only staies so, because tbe riding-master said so to Hm* 
Witnen : I read it in the newspaper, sir ; if you refer to tbe order-book T thinks 
you will see wheu he went to Coventiy from Birmingham. 

Cross-examination continued : But at the commencemejit of the ride you saw me 
exercise with a back -board ?— It was not before starting; the riding had been 
going on for some time ; I should say a quarter of ap. hour. If you had not 
read in the newspaper that the riding-master went away* in the latter end of May^ 
would you ventiu'e to say that the occurrence did not take place in the latter end 
of May ?^I have no reason to disbelieve the riding-master, when he stated that he 
went away in the lattw end of May ; he returned about the 14th of Jime : he was 
at Coventry two or three weeks. Pres'dent : The question is, if you had not read 
that tiie riding-master said he went away in the latter end of May, would you have 
ventured to say that the occurrence of riding with the back-board did not occur 
in the latter end of May ? —The riding-master having stated that he went away in 
the latter end of May, hxed it on my memory ; if I had not read what he said, I 
should have said it was between the 1st of April and the 18th of June, when I 
myself went away. Was I on the same day, at the same time, riding with the 
recruits in another and different ride from l^t in which I was exercising with the 
baek-board?— I don*t know. Colonel Brownrigg : Might I ask if there is any 
objection to the witness seeing the order-book to which he has already referred ? 
President : We know the date perfectly well ; we have that alreac^y before us. 
Witness : I should say it was on or about the 12th of April. President : There 
are two orders in the book^on the dlst of March, 1861, *' The officers will 
ride in the school at eight o'clock on their first ohargers, and Mrith bridoons ;*' and 
on the 10th of April "The officers will ride in the school on their first chargers 
with bridoons, at 11 30 a. m" Then on the 14th of April, "The officers will ride 
in the school on their first chargers at 11 a.m." Do these dates fix the 
matter in your memory ?-^Te3, sir ; I should' say on or about the I2th of April ; it 
might have been a day or two before or after. President : We have all that 
before us, and I think it iei perfectly unimportant^ Colonel Brownrigg i But it 
may fix the matter on his memory. President : Do these orders fix it in your 
mind that it was on or about the 10th of April ? — Yes. 

Cross-examination continued : Did any officer before this day show you the order- 
book in order to enable you to fix the date of my exercising with the back-board ? — . 
No, I never saw it till now before the court. Have you had any conversation with 
any person as to the time, or about the time, that the back -board occurrence took 
place ?— Since I have been here I have been asked what I thought about it,' and I 
think I said I was sure it was in April. I wrote a letter last Wednesday, stating 
that it was from about the 14th March to the latter end of May. Colonel Brown- 
rigg : I may state to the court, sir, that I, as prosecutor, spoke to the witness ou the. 
subject this morning. Will you nnderfcake to say, of your own knowledge, that I 
was not nding with a bit and bridoon at the time I was exercising with a back- 
board ? — It is my opinion none of us rode with bits ; we were all riding with bridoons. 
President : Will you undertake to say with your own knowledge ?— -I will, sir. By 
the Court-: About how many days in continuance did the riding continue that you 
have alluded to, not taking notice of Sundays ?— I can^t say how many ; I should 
say upwards of a month ; I cannot be certain ; my impression ia that we began with- 
out bits, with bridoons, and without stirrups ; we rode afterwards with swords, andr 
went afterwards into the double ride, which I think would take about a month. To 
whom was the letter about the back-board written, and was it in answer to any 
inquiry?—! received a telegram on last Wednesday asking this question : " Were, 
you in the ride when Robertson and Ohilde had a back-board on, and what month 
it was f ' I wrote an answer, that as Price said he went away in the latter end o£ 
May, and as I did not arrive till the 14th of March, it must have been within these 
two periods, and that I was present at the ride. President : Then your letter was 
written after you had read Mr. Price's evidence ? — Yes. Was the letter written. 
before you had read Mr. Price's evidence or afterwards ?— Yes, sir, if I had not read 
his evidence I should have said between the 14th of March and the 18th of June. . 
I want a clear answer to this — Was the letter written after you had read Mr. Price's' 
evidenoe ? — ^It was, sir. With reference to the document about which you declined 
to give an answer as to whether you signed it, have you good reason to know who^ 
originated tliat document?— No, sir, I don't know at all. Was Colonel Bentinck 
present at the ride ?— He was, sir. Did the officers ride in the riding-school during 
the month of June before you went to Coyeniry ? — I cannot say, sir ; I was away 
part of tht first fortnight in June^ 



Lieutenant Wriglit, 4ili Dragoon Ouarda, recalled. Captain Eobertson ! Hr;- 
Wright has been m court, sir, during the examination oi a great many of the 
witnesses. Colonel Bro vnrigg : I cannot help that He was not oidled as a witness^ 
he is only called to rebut evidence given for the defence. I had not tiie slightest 
intention of calling him, except for the evidence given for the defence. Pre8i3ent : 
The prosecutor could not help that. Captain Robertson : I should like to ask Mr^ 
Wright whether he was in court during the examination of my witnesses during the 
back-board affair. Prudent : Ver}^ possibly he might have been, but the prosecutor 
could not tell that he would be requii^ It is not intentional, and he could have 
read the evidence every da^. It makes no difference in reality. If tide Court 
thought there was any intention on his part of listening to the evidence with a view 
to ..giving his own, they would not receive his evidence ; but as he is entirely a new 
witness, I don*t think the Court will refuse his evidenoe. Captain Robertson : I 
merely referred to the observations made by the Court at the time, but I don't mind 
it. The examination of Mr. Wright was then proceeded with by the prosecutor. 
Do you remember any occasion of your being in an officers' ride when the prisoner 
had a back-stick on at that time ?— Yes, I do. Was that exclusively an officers' 
ride 7 — ^It was. Can you fix the date of that occasion, positively or proximately ?— - 
It was during the firat fortnight in April. What fixes it on your memory ! — I 
returned from leave on the dOui of March, and I went away agam on the 15th of 
April ; I can fix the date, because I obtained leave to go away on the occasion of 
my sister's marriage. Was it between those periods tmit the ride you allude to took 
T^ace ? — Yes, sir. Did Comet Childe ride with a back-board on that occasion ? — 
He did. Was the weather warm at that time ? — Yes ; it was warm at that time. 
What was the head gear of the officer's horses on that occasion ? — We were riding 
with bridoons only. Do you remember a letter being addressed by some of the 
officers of the 4th Dragoon Guards, requesting to have the conduct of the prisoner 
brouiSrht under the notice of the general commanding-in«chief f — ^I do. Can yon fix 
th& date on which the preparation of that letter was first talked about ?— It waa 
about the 6th of July ; I can fix the date because I was present at an archery meeting 
at Birmingham, and I drove back Major Jones and Lieutenant and Adjutant Harran 
from the archerv meetincon the 6th of July ; and, owing k) the several unpleasant 
remarks made by the officers, connected with a certain private affair of Captain 
Robertson, and to a certain extent reflecting on the regiment, we thought it advisable 
to address such a letter to the colonel, requesting him to bring the matter before the 
commander-in-chief. Major Jones most tully approved of it, but said tiiat from his' 
position in the regiment he could not sim it himself, but he thought that^ under the 
circumstances, it was the best thing that could be done. Do you know whether 
Colonel Bentinck was on leave of abeence in Ireland at the time ? — 1 know he was 
on leave of absence, but I can't say whether he was in Ireland or not Was there, 
at head-quarters, before the 6th of July, any intention of preparing and sending 
such a letter ?— No. Could such an intention have existed without your hearing of 
it?— No, I think not; it ori^nated when we were returning from the archery 
meeting of the 6th of July. Did you ride in July or August, and if eo, had any 
officer a back-stick on him at the time ? — I did ride in July and Auguent ; I have no 
recollection whatever of anybody having on a back-stick at that tinie. By the 
prisoner, with permission of the Court : Do you know when that document was 
prepared ?— No, I do not Do you know who prepared that document ?— Witness r 
With permission of the Court, I decline to answer that Captain Robertson : I 
respectfully press that question, sir. President : Do you decline on the ground of 
not criminating yourself or others ?— Witness : Yes, sir. President: The question 
is, do you know who prepared that document ? It is not who prepared it Youare 
not asked who did it, but merely do you know who prepared tnat document ?— • 
Yes, sir, I do. Captain Robertson, in handing in the next question, said : I hope- 
the Court will insist upon an answer being given to that question. President: Stote 
who prepared that document? — Colonel Brownriggs I object to that question. 
President : You object to it~on what ground ?--Colonel Brownrigc ; If he only 
heard who prepared it, that is no evidence. President: but he stat^ already that 
he does know. Colonel Brownri^ : I object to it on the ground that, if he knows 
who prepared it, it might criminate other& Captain lUbertson : I respectfully 
subnut tnat the prosecutor has no right to object to that question. President : Tbb 
prosecutor has a right to object to any question, the same right as you have to object 
to an^ question. 
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Lieutenant Wright Iiaving been reoalled : Captain Eobertson said. General Qor« 
don, wilJi reference to the last question put on Saturday, I wish to read a few obser* 
vations. President: I think before you read any obeservationB the oourt wil} 
announce the decision they have come to. The court was oleaKed on Saturday to 
oonsidor an objection made by the prosecutor to the last question, ** Who pi^pared 
that document ?** and, therefore, the first step is to announce the decision of the 
court. Oolonel Brownrigg : I beg to withdraw my objection. :PrMAdeni : The 
objection is recorded ; the court have decided that the objection doee not hold gdbd, 
and. that the question may be put, and that this witness be continued, as^thor 
witnesses have been, that he need not give any answer that would criminate faim^ 
self. You have already stated in your last answer ^t you knew trho pr^pand 

that document, and the question is-^state wha prepared that document ? I b^ td 

inform you, that if you think it wiU criminate yourself, you need not lumrer iU 
Witness : The document was shown to me, sir, and I was told it wa« lietttenadt 
and Adjutant Harran prepared it. I don't know who prepared, it. Ptesideiit i 
Then your answer to the former question must have been incorraot ? .Witness: f 
knew, sir, I was told. President : Then you must have been told wrong; it now! 
turns out that you were only told, an4 another person n^y come forwara and state 
that he heard some one else prepared it. Your former anaweit waa wrong ; here if 
is on oath that you knew who prepared it You had better oerre$t your answeer ; 
the court will give you liberty to do so. Witness : I beg to correct my anawar by 
adding, that 1 only knew from hearsay that Lieutenant and Adjutant Hamn pr&r 
pared it Cross-examined by Captain Robertson: When did yoa tot se* that 
document ?— I can't remember, sir, Whether it was. in Jidy or August. Where did 
you then see it ?— I saw it in Mr. Tait's room, at Birmingham^ Did' yon, on any 
Dubsequent occadon^ see it ?— No^ I did not* Do you know that that do6umeiit baa 
been aestroyed ?— I have heard so. Do vou know by whom it was destroyed ?•— I 
was told tliat Adjutant Harran destroyed it President : The qfieation is do yoir 
know. ! — Yes, sir, I was told. President s You are net oertain that he dtetroyed itY 
Witness : No* Captain Robertson : Did Adjutant Harran, at Biimingham* in yonr 
presence, ask Comet Colquhoun to ugn that document ? — I don't remeinber hia ^Ang 
so. Did Adjutant Harran say to Comet Colquhoun that he should not leave t]i» 
room tin he signed it, or words to that effect? — I never heaad him sav so. Did yoti' 
urge Comet Cdquhoun to sign it ?— No, sir. Did you ask any of my. brother offieem 
to sign that document ? — No, sir. Was that document adilrefMed to Colonel B^iH 
tinck?— Yes, sir. Do you know whether it was signed by many of my brofchet^ 
officers in Aumist and September, 1861 ?— I knour that nearly all signed it; but I 
cannot rememoer exactly the months in which they did so. Do you know by whom- 
it was left in Colonel Bentinck's room?~No, I do not. Had you any ccmveraation 
with Colonel Bentinck about the document durinjg the montmi of July, August, or 
September ?— No ; I do not remember any converstion. Do you know whether thet«t 
was any other dociunent reflecting on my character besides the one you have m^eri 
of as prepared by any of the officers of the regiment?— I only know ot the one I 
have referred to. Had you anything to say to the dictation or <x>mpo8ition of that 
document ? — Yes, sir, I suggested one or two things. Did you sign thitt document ?^— 
Yes, I did. Did it at that time occur to your mind that it was an extraardinaTy- 
and unusual occurrence for the colonel to order me to exercise with a back-board ?*^- 
No, ijir, it did not You say you went on leave on the 15tb of Aprils 186L How 
long did you then remain away from the regiment ?^-Till the end of the month of 
ApriL Did you exercise at riding drill in the months of M^y, June^ July, and 
August, 1861 ?— Yes, whenever there was an officer's ride, exoept duri^ part of the 
time when I was away. Did you see me exercise at ridina drill throughout the< 
months of May, June, July, and August, 1861 ?-^I rode whenever thero was an- 
officers* ride during these months. Did you see me exercising at riding drill > 
these months ?— Yes, 1 saw him riding. Have you any memorandum or diary , 

made at the time containing any allusion to my riding wi^ the back -board ? No, - 

I have not. At about what time did you first hear of the affair between Colonel 
Dickson and me ?— After my return from leave in the end of Apiili Do you know 
whether any of the officers senior to me in the regiment signed that document t-^ 
No, none senior. President : Was any onepresent in Mr. Taitfs rocrm whto yonir 
saw that document?— Yes, there were. Who were they ?-— Captain M^oimaU, ' 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Harran, Mr. Col^ujioun, and^^br. ^ait I W^ thai ^ 
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mU ; I don't know that there were any more. Beferring to your evidence given on 
Saturday about the archery meeting, do you mean to say that you and the party you 
were driving from the archeiy meeting decided on preparing a letter to be forwarded 
to the General Commanding-m Chief, merely from what you had heard that day ?— 
No, not entirely from what had taken place at that meeting. Then, for how long 
previouB to the 6th July had anything occurred which influenced you to come to 
that decision ? — Colonel Dickson's affair ; and before the'date of the archery meet- 
ing we had heard many unpleasant reports made on Captain Robertson's conduct, 
which we heard wherever we went, and which reflected upon the regiment to ai 
certain extent, and we thought that, as we had heard opinions publicly ex])ressed 
at the archery meeting, the matter ought to be immediately laid before the Colonel ; 
we Uionght it was then time. President ! The question was as to how long previous 
to iiie archery meeting. Can you specify the time ? — Witness, I mean from the 
time I first heard of the Dickson affair, the date of which I cannot fix, aad 
from the time T returned from leave in March, I heard reports of Captain Robertson. 
H^ you heard these reports conversed about amongst the officers of the regiment? — 
Yes. Had you heard them conversed about for a month precious to the 6th of 
July? — ^Yee, quite that. You state the document was first spoken about on the 
6th of July. Who first proposed that such a document should be prepared? — 
I can't say who proposed it In your former evidence you stated that Major 
Jones had acquiesced in the propriety of preparing such a docimient. Do you 
know that he was aware of its being in circulation in the regiment after it wat 
prepared ? — He did know of it ; I know that he was aware of it. Did you sign 
the document of your own accord, or were you pressed into signing it?~I Pigned 
it of my own accord. How many officers were in the rogiment senior to Captain 
Robertson besides the commanding officer and Major Jones in June, July, August, 
or September ? — I know there were none at Birmingham, at head quarters, or at 
Coventry. Who were the parties present in the dog-cart who prepared and got 
up the document? — Major Jones, Adjutant Harran. and myself. Colonel 
Brownrigg: Was it in reference to the prisoner's conduct in Birmingham that 
you hsArd remarks made about him prior to the archery meeting in J\Uy ? — Yes, 
Captain Robertson : Was the language which Major Jones used on the occasion of 
your return from the archery meeting at Birmingham in the words that a passive 
manifestation of a feeling of displeasure at my conduct would be much more 
^caoiouB than the course Colonel Bentinck was pursuing towards me, or words to 
that effect ?>-No, he did not say that ; he said that Captoin Robertson cared for no 
manifestations of feeling whatever towards him on the part of the officers. 
Did Major Jones, on that occasion of your return with him from the theatre at 
Birmingham, deprecate the preparation of any such document ? — He did then ; and 
said we ought to be very careful of what we were doing : I cannot 
remember t£e date of that conversation. Was it after the date of. the 
arohery meeting ?— Yes. Do you know whether several of the officers consulted 
Major Jones as to whether they should sign the document and the advice he gave 
tiiem ? — ^I do not know that they did so. Do you know in whose handwriting that 
document was?— No. President: Was it from your own observation or mere 
Birmingham gossip that you considered the conduct of Captain Robertson 
cUaoreditable ? — It was from what I heard in Birmingham and — oh yes, I can only 
say it was from hearsay. Was the conversation with Major Jones returning from 
^e tiieatre before Colonel Bentinck's return in July ? — I cannot remember whether 
it was or not Do you know why Major Jones afterwards deprecated the prepa- 
ration of a document which he had previously approved ?— No ; I have not the least 
idea. You never saw an3rthing yourself disreputable in Captain Robertson's 
oouduct ?-^I never saw anything. Had you good grounds for l>elieving what you 
heard in Binninghiutn ?— Yes, I had good grounds. Lieutenant Childe recalled and 
examined by the Prosecutor :--Do you remember riding in the school in 1861, with 
the prisoner, and you both having backsticks on ?— Yes. Was it exclusively an 
dfieer's ride ?— To the best of my belief it was. Can you fix the time positively or 
approximately ? — It was about the first fortnight in April. What fixes that date in 
your memory? — It was after Lieutenant Wright returned from leave, and before he 
left for his Bister's marriage. Did you ride at any other time with a backstick ?— No. 
Bo you remember a letter being addressed to the colonel requesting him to have the 
prisoner'^ conduct brought under the notice of the Commander-in-Chief ?— I cannot 
fix the date ; I think it was somewhere about the beginning of July. Was there at 
head-qnarters previoas to the ^h July any intention of preparing or sending that 
^DonmiHtlt'^Not' that t «m awat« of. Could such an intention have been 
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•njbertliAed Without y6ar knoWldd/^eV-I- think not Was the liead-giNaf of the 
prifioner's hone when he rode with the back-Btick? — Btidoon. Do yo* kkKXir 
whether Colonel Bentinck was on leave of absence at thiit time ?— I am not sure t 
I think he was. Captain Robertson : Had von. any conversation with I^tU^anaat 
Wright as to the time of my riding with the back-board ? — Yes; I had conversation 
about it with Lieutenant Wright and several of my brother officers ; hot I had 
fixed the date in a lelter to the adjutant before I came to Dublin at allw Did you 
exercise at riding drill in the months of June, July, or August, 1861 ?*-Ye8 ; I 
think in each oi those months— -I am not sure about June ; I think I was on, leave 
part of the time. Have you any memorandum or diary made at or about the time 
containing any allusion to my exercising with a back-board? — No. Wai the 
sergeant-major present on that occasion ? — 1 am not certain that the regimeatal 
sergeant-major was not present, but I am not certain whether the rou^-riding 
setgeant-major was or not. Who did you hear talking of the preparation of the 
document reflecting on my character?—! heard the Adiutabt^ Lieutenant Wright, 
and several of the officers ; I also heard the major speak of it Were ydu present 
at the preparation of that document ? — I was, I believe, but I am not sure. Do ytm 
know in whose handwriting that document Was ? — ^Ko, not the origitial ; I am not 
certain; it was written out two or three/ times. President: Do you know in 
whose handwriting the document signed lay the officers was ?— Witness : I am not 
sure whether 1 do or not. Captain Kohertson: Did you, see any draft ni that 
document ? — I did. Do you know in whose handwriting the draft was ? — ^I belieV* 
in Mr. Harran's. Do you know whether there were any c<miee made ;of thtt 
document? — I know tiiere were two or throe rapid drafts, which' were 
destroyed. President : Which do you mean, CMitaiU Robertson— the dooninent 
signed by the officers, Or the arait in Mr. Harran*s handwriting. Captain 
Bobeitsoni I allude to the document signed by the officers. .Th0 
question was put thus : Do you know whether there were any oopiee . of .the 
document signed by the officers? — ^Witness : I do not know ; I have not seen one. 
Do ^ou know whether there were any coj^es made of the draft ^There were some 
copies, I believe, made of the draft ; but I do not know that any were kept l When 
did you first see the document signed by the officers? — I am not sore. .In whose 
possession was it when you first saw it ?— In the adjutant's^ When did you last see 
it? — I am not sure. In whose possession was it when yon last saw it?>-l don't 
remember. Did Adjutant Harran, in ^ur presence at Bifming^Uum, ask Comet 
Colquhoun to sign the document ? — I think he did. Did Adjutscnt Hamn then tdl 
Comet Colquhoun that he should not leave the room until he dgned it^ or words 
to that effect ?~ I don't remember. Were any persons present when Adjutant 
Harran asked Mr. Colquhoun to sign the document except yourself, tlie adjutant^ 
and the comet ? — I almost think that Mr. Wright was there, but I am not sure who 
were present Had you anv conversation with Colonel Bentiock about the docu* 
ment ? — Ko. Did you ask of my brother officers to sign the document ?— -I believe I 
did. President : What is the Court to imderstand by *' I believe?" Did you or did 
you not ? Witness : I persuaded some of them. I used persuasion, but I don't knoW 
that any acted on my persuasion. Cap»tain Robertson : Did you sign tiie document ? 
— I beg respectfully to decline answering that question on ike ground that it might 
criminate myself. Captain Robertson : Have you seen ^at document since theith 
of October, 1861 ? — No. Do you know what has become of the doiQumeat ?— I do 
not Did you ever, in the months of June, July, or August, go about the hotels in 
Birmingham making 'inquiries from waiters and servants res]^ting my private 
affairs ? — I was asked questions, but I never made inquiries. President : The question 
is— did you ever go about the hotels in Birmingham xnaking inquiries 1-^1 certainly 
made inquiries after I was asked questions at the hotds^ but not before. Who asked 
you to make those inquiries ? — I was not asked by any one. Why did you jUake 
those inquiries ?— I thought it necessarv to do so. Why ? — Because of the reports 
that occurred. Who, at the hotels, asKed you questions ? — I was SAked questions 
at the Queen's Hotel by the old woman at the bar (laughter). Were you questioned 
elsewhere? — Not that I remember. What was the head gear of your own horse whei^ 
vou rode with a back-board ? — Bridoon. How does the fact of lieuten^t Wright 
having retumed from leave, after being at his sistei^s wedding, &9i the date of. yovar 
and Captain Robertson's riding ?— Because he wae in the ride at the time, and nearly 
fell off nis horse ; but I am sure that this was just on the same day* Thai howv 
does it remind you of the ride ? — He was riding on that day I know ; he tcOnld »ot 
have been riding on the 14th, because he went to hisilnvtBr^s .'vfedding.< Why deyou 
connect that with the oe<mrrenoe V- Because it^wM ikbout ih% mbm ^imo ;l i;^ wa^l 



•iChflhr thai dAy e^ dme Qj^nil; he went away onlMvetdhis 8istor*0 woddlttg <nf 
or aboul tlie 14th, and ihat waa tiie^nly time we rode with bridoone. Has Lieutenants 
Wriest ivminded you of ttiisT-^He did not remind me before I knew it myself ; I re^' 
marked itto him. Keferringtothebaok-boardride, had the Berjeant-majorlieen ordered 
to vide on tiiat oocasion, and sabsequently informed that they were not to ride on that 
day ?— Na About what time did you hear Major Jonee speak of the document with 
approval or otherwise 7—He spoke of it with approval— I am not sure of the date — 
somewhere about the beginning of July. Was it before the 15th of July ? — I 
am not sure. Did he ever speak to yon again about signing the document, and, 
if 10^ can you fix the date ?— He did*not. By the prosecutor, with permission of the 
Oourt: In your letter to the adjutant about the back-stick ride, did you fix the 
Aate in connection with Lieutenant Wright's leave of absence? — I am not sure 
^t I mentioned it ; it was fixed in my mind ; I fixed it to have been in the^ 
first fortnight of April. Was Comet Oolquhoun one of the parties who originated' 
the document ? — I think not, sir. By the Oourt : Was the date of that ride fixed in 
your mind before or after reading the evidence given to this Court ? — Before. What 
reason have you for fixing the beginning of July as the time at which Major Jones- 
approved of the document ? — Because it was after the archery meeting; I did not 
go to it myself. Was it soon after the archery meeting ?— I think it was very 
ioon. By Captain Robertson, with penmssion ol the Court : Do yon know whether 
there was anv person present but yon and Major Jones at the conversation 
with him to whicn you nave alluded ? — ^I can't say, I am sure ; I think it took< 
pUoe outside during stables; I don't think I heard any particular oonvertation ; 
I think it was a general con venation. Do you know whether several of the* 
^ceiB consulted with Major Jones as to whether they should sign the docn- 
ment ot not, and if you do, do you know what advice he gave them ? — I do 
not know. Do you ever recollect communicating with me about any reports which 
yotL say you heiurd concerning met — I do not remember doing sa 

nieCburtwas ihen deaiid, and was re-opened after an hour's deliberation. 
Mr. CSiilde having taken his position, the President said : The Court re-called you 
to read a auestion t^t was put, and the answer that was given, in order to know" 
wheUier tnat answer was correctly given ? Judge Advocate : The question was, 
'' Did jou ever, in the months of June, July, or August^ 1861, go about to the 
hotels m Birmingham making inquiries from waiters imd servants respecting my 
private affairs?'^ Your Answer was, <*I certainly made inquiries after I was 
asked queetions at hotels; not before." President : That is correct ; is it ? — Yes, 
sir. lad you make inquiries at any other hotels besides the one you mentioned ? — 
I do not remember making any inouiries except at the one I mentioned. 
President : ftead the answer again. Juage Advocate : '* I certaixdy made inquiries 
after I was asked questions at notek," Witness : At an hotel. Judge Advocate : 
** I certainly made inquiries after I was asked questions at hotels." President t 
Do you wish to correct the answer you gave, and say it was at one hotel f 
Did you make inquiries at any hotel, except the one you mentioned T— 
Not that I remember; I certainly made no particular inquiries; I do not. 
remember making any. I wish to correct one answer I gave as to whether 
I signed the document; I now beg leave to state tSat I did sign it.- 
Captain Robertson : General Gordon, I would respectfully ask the Court whether 
there is any objection to my occasionally walking about this barrack yard duriu|p 
the time which this Court is m deliberation ? I imderstan I that some order has been' 
given upon the subject, and also that no officers should be allowed to hold commu"^ 
nication with me. These orders certainly appear to be very stringenton me. I had 
intended to mention this matter before at the opening of the Court, but I omitted it. 
Prendentt Who is the officer who told you that ?— Captain Robertson : The offioer 
in chuge, Captain Mullings. President : Send for Captain Mullings. Captahi Mul<^ 
bugs was accordingly sent for, and 

Captain Christopher McDonnell Vas called, sworn, and examined by the prose* 
entor. Do you remember any occasion of your bein^ in an officers' ride, and the 
prisoner having a back-board on at the time ? — I do. «ir. Was that exclusively an 
officers' ride? — ^Yes, air. Can you fix the date of tnat occasion ? — It was in April, 
sir ; about tiie first fortnight. What fixes that in your memoxy ?^-We were riding 
witii bridoons at the time. Was the weather wMm at the time ? — ^The riding school 
was very warm, because the rides were v«y fast, sir. Do you remember the ciroum- 
stanoe of Lieutenant Wright nearly falling off his horse at that ride f — I do, sir. 
State how it oconned ?*- We had been trotting round witiiout sUrrups, and hi» 
hoiM^ Lfaaoy, w«s a^ugh tnyttiai; hoi«e» and 1 hnaj that Mr. Wrighk^tlegs had* 



got tired : he did not. quite IftU o£ ilr ; he WM hinoisg oa hgr one spar, which 
caught the cantel of the saddle. Had Lietiteiiant Cmlde a back-stick on at that 
ride ?^I think he had« Do yon remembeir a letter being addreaaed by some ol the 
officers o£ the 4th Dragoon Quards to Colonel Bentinck, requesting him to havo th/^ 
conduct of the prisoner brought under the notice of the commander-in-chief? — Yesi 

fnrfectly. Can you iix the date on which that letter was first talked about ?— ^ Ye% 
can fix about the period, sir. When was it ?— In July. Do you know whether 
Colonel Bentinck was on leave of absence at that time 'i — 1 think he was on leave 
of absence, sir. Was there at head quarters, previous to the 4th of July, I86I9 any 
intention of preparing or sending such a letter ? — I don't remember any occasion 
before that period. Could there have been such an intention without your know- 
ledge ?— No, I should think not. President : Captain Bobertson, did you get a 
message I sent to you by the Judge Advocate after I cleared the court 7— Captain 
Robertson: Yes sir ; I did to-day. President: Captain Mullings, have you cnaige 
of Captain Robertson?— Cantain Mulling : Yes, sir. President : What orders did 
you receive ? — Captain MulliDgs : I received orders to keep the prisoner close to 
quarters, and not to allow him to walk through the square. From whom did you 
receive those orders ?— From Captain Tempest, who was in chaise before me. Pre^ 
sident : Captain Bobertson, on one occasion you kept the Court waiting for some 
time, and 1 forget what officer it was who was told that you should be m in time. 
Captain Boberteon : Captain Harnett, sir. During his time I wiUked about the 
yard President : As to not being allowed to speak to any officer, I shall make 
mquiry. I hardly think that any such order was ever given. In the meantime, 
the Court will cancel any order tfaiat may have been fldven, whatever authority it may 
be from, and you may speak to any person you like. Captain M*Donnel cross- 
examined bv Captain Robertson : State why there could not have been any inten- 
tion as to the preparation of that document without your knowledge of it?— Well, 
because I was one of the senior officers at Birmingham, and I shoukl have kown if 
anything of the sort had been going on. Did you see that document, and if S0| 
when ?— I saw it, sir, in July. At what time in July ?— I think it was about the 
first fortoight in July. Did you ask any of your brotner officers to sign it ? — J don't 
remember doing so, sir. When did you last see it? — I don't remember. Was it 
after the 1st of October, 1861 ?— 1 have already stated 1 don't remember. Did you 
take that dociunent to Coventry to have the signatures of the officers there attached 
to it ?— Yes, sir. State when you took it to Coventry ? — I cannot tell the exact 
date; it was on a Sunday I went oven In what month? — To the best of 
my recollection it was in July — about the end of July, or the first part of 
August. From whom did you receive it upon that occasion ?^I cannot say, sir, 
Dia Adjutant Harran, at Birmin^^iam, in your presence ask Comet Colquhoun 
to si^ it ?— No, sir; Do you know whether there wai any other document 
reflecting on my character than that which you have mentioned, prepared by any of 
. the officers of my regiment ?— Wituesss : At the same time, sir ? Captain Bobertaonc 
At ai)y time durug the smnmer season of 1861 ?— Witness . lliere was one^ sir, before 
that. When was the document, which you have now for the first time mentioned^ 
. prepared ?— In the end of June, or in the first week of July ; it was either in the 
first week of July, or the last week in June ; a week or a fortnight before the 
other. Do you know by whom this last-mentioned document was prepared ?— No^ 
sir. Do you know what became of it ? — No, sir. Did you everaee.it ? — V es, sir. Do 
you know in whose hand- writing it was ?— To the best of my recollection it waa 
m Comet Colquhoim's, but I cannot be potitive. Where did you see it ?— I cannot 
say positively in what room, but it was in the barracka at Birmingham ; but I 
cannot say in what room it was. Did you see it with any of my brother-officers, 
and if so, with whom ? — At the time I saw it there were several officers in the 
room. State who were the officers present when you saw it ?— I think Mr. Wright 
was present^ Mr. Childe, and Mr. Tait^ that was .all ; Mr. Harran may have been 
present, but I am not certain. Did you ever sign those two documents^ or either 
of them ? — Yes, sir. Was it on the occasion wl^ you saw it in the room for the 
first time that you signed the docimieut which you say was prepared in the latter 
end of Jime or the beginning of July ? — I can't say it was the first time ; to the 
best of my belief it was, sir ; but 1 can't say it was the first time. Did you M|e 
that document on more than one occasion ? — Yes> air, I did. 
The Court then adjourned until the following d^. 
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*■ The President, at the opening of the Court, said : Captain Robertson, with reference 
to the statement yon made yesterday, as to not being allowed to speak to any officer, 
I thought it right to see the Commander of the Forces last evening on the subject. 
He stated that he never gave such an order, nor even thought of giving it. Sir 
(George Brown repudiated such a thing ; and even said, that if you wished for permis- 
sion to walk in the park or anywhere in the country for exercise, or to go to your 
solicitor's office, by making application to your Commanding Officer, there would not 
be the slightest objection to your doing so. Captain Robertson : The officer in chai^ 
told me he received the orders I stat^. President : I shall institute further inquiry 
into the matter. 

Prosecutor : I beg to say in reference to the document handed to the court yesterday 
by the prisoner, complaining of certain restrictions being placed on his actions, that 
he has been under arrest at large, according to the rules and regulations of the army, 
since his first arrival in Dublin under arrest. With regard to the prisoner proceeding 
to and from the Court, I beg to subjoin the following extract from a letter sent from 
my office, dated Ist February, 1862: — "It is desirable that an officer should be 
selected to conduct the prisoner to and from the Court." That was ^e only order 
relative to this point which was issued from my office. 

Captain M Donald, 4th Dragoon Guards, having been recalled, stated, with refer- 
ence to an answer given by him the previous day, that he found from his diary that 
he was on leave in London from the 11th June to the 23rd of June, and he requested 
that his evidence might be corrected accordingly. By the Prisoner : At about what 
time did you last see the document which you say was prepared in the latter end of 
June or beginning of July, 1861 ? — I am not certain, but I think it was the second 
week in July. Do yon know whether any of my brother officers, with the exception 
of yourself, signed the last-mentioned document 1 — I think one or two signed it ; I do 
not know their names now. Do you know whether Ac^utant Harrans name was 
attached to it ?— I did not see it. You say you saw it on more than one occasion. 
Did you ever see it with Adjutant Harran f — I saw it in his room. Did any of my 
brother officers ask you to sign it, and if so, state who asked youl — No person asked 
me. At the time you signed this document were you next captain to me but one for 
purchase ? — I cannot say that ; yes. Who was the next captain to me for purohasel 
— I believe Captain Gunter. Did he sign those documents or either of them l — I think 
he signed one, but I am not certain if he signed the two ? he certainly signed one. 
Did it strike your mind at the time as being a remarkable occurrence to see me 
exercise with the back- board ? — ^Well, no ; because I was told at the time by Colonel 
Bentinck if I did not pay greater attention I should have a back*board on too. Do 
you know whether I was riding inattentively at the time I was ordered to exercise 
with the back- board ? — I was paying too much attention to my own position to see 
how Captain Rohertson was riding. With the exception of Mr. Wright's misadven- 
ture, was there anything to impress that particular ride more upon your mind thjin any 
other ride !— Yes, because before the ride was over we got stirrups, after Mr. Wright 
nearly falling off; the ride was also very long ; the ride that day was longer than 
usual, and very warm. Have you any memorandum or diary at or about the 
time of the occurrence, containing any allusion to my having exercised with the back- 
board?— 'I have no entry in my diary regarding Captain Robertson having had the 
back-board, but I have entries to show how he rode each day, and I have an entry 
about the stirrups ; we got the stirrups about the middle of the ride. Did you 
exercise at riding drill during the months of April, May, June, July, and August, 1861 ! 
— I was at most of the officers' rides, except when I was on leave. By the Court : Was 
the first document you have alluded to a distinct document from the second, or was it 
a'drafl of the second ? — It was a draft. Did this draft receive any signatures ! — I 
signed it. Did you ever speak to Captain Robertson about the representations pre- 
judicial to his character which it has been stated were in circulation in Birmingham 
before signing the document? — No. Are you aware whether Major Jones knew of 
the existence of the documents? — No. What were their contents? — The contents 
were regarding Captain Robertson's conduct and character, which we considered 
were ungentlemanlike. By Captain Robertson : Was the language of both documents 
similar t — Part of them was ; the first part, but not the last. President '. What 
became of the first draft of the document ? — I stated yesterday that I did not Icnow. 

lieutenant-Adjutant Harran, 4th Dragoon Guards, recalled, and examined by the 
Court on his former oath. Do you know any occasion on which the prisoner and 
Mr. Childe rode with a bwckHitiok, in 1861 1— I repoUect the time, but I wm w>% 
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y r^»gptAt the ride. How do yiim knoi# inch a tide took plaee tr^BeOMiMX iHooQoel 
Colonel BentiDck speakiiig to Mr. Childe mbont the baok-stidc the zMzt di^ »fter the 
ride; he said, <*WeU Childe, how do yon like the baok-stickr Mr. Childe Baid» 
" Kot at all, sir ;" " It will do yon a deal of good," said the Colonel ; ** Yon onght to 
trf it yourself, Colonel," said Mr. Childe; the Colonel said, "Well, I woidd not 
mind." The next morning the Colonel did pnt it on when Uie ride wm a^semblinff, 
bnt he only put it under one arm, and remarked that that, was a commanding officers 
way of riding with a back-stick ; he said it was a devilish good thing to be a eomr 
manding officer. Colonel Bentinck's system is to pnt the officers under a course of 
riding iSter the hunting season, when they come back from leave^ commencing with 
bridoons without stirrups, and so on into the double ride ; during the time of this ride 
the officers were walking very stiff; they said the Colonel had given them hard work,; 
ehortly after that ride, when attending a yeomanry review, I was speaking to my 
Cither about the way in which officers ware drilled now; I said the officers have 
to learn to work now ; I also produce the. regimental order-book. President : Wp 
have had the regimental order-book put in already by Colonel Bentinck in proof of the 
same, and I don't think there is any necessity for it again. By the Prosecutor : Can 
you fix the date of that occasidn positively or approximately )<--The first fortnight in 
April. Can you give the dates of the absehce of the Bough-riding Sergeant-Mig'or in 
1861 \ — He was absent from the 2ith of February to the 1 0th of April ; he was again 
absent from the 24th of July till the 9th of August. Was it during his absence 
between the 24 th of February and 10th of April that Captain Robertson and 
Mr. Childe rode with the baok-board T—It was. Were yon always present with 
Colonel Bentinck at the officers' rides between the 24th of February and the 10th of 
April f — I believe I was. Referring to your last answer, can you state positively thaty 
except between these dates, neither Captain Bobertson nor any other officer rode with 
the back-board ? — I am quite positive of it. Have you any document or return show- 
ing the officers' rides, the mixed rides, and the absence or presence of Colonel 
Bentinck, between March and August, 1861, which shows that the back-board ride 
must have been at the b^ginninff of April, and at no other time? — I have one 
extracted from the regimental order-book, which I beg to hand into oourt. Is the 
back-stick an ordinary instrument of equitation, and is it commonly used in cavalry 
regiments ? President : The Court know very well what a back-stick is. Witness : 
It is an ordinary instrument of equitation, very conmionly used in some regiments^ 
and not. so common in others. Is there anything extraordinary in an officer being 
ordered to ride with a back- board should his oonmianding officer think it necessary ? — 
I don't think there is anything extraordinary in it. Have you aby recollection of 
Captain Kobertson being ordered to attend morning and evening stables in January or 
February, 1861 !— Not exactly in January or February, but in the latter end of 
December and the first day of January ; but if the Court will allow me^ I will point 
out the dates in the regimental order-book now. before the Court (refers to order- 
book) — on the 28th December, on parade in watering order, Colonel Bentinck found 
very serious fknlt with the condition and grooming of the prisoner's troop ; he took 
him to the one side and ordered him to attend morning and evening stables nntU 
further orders, or until his horses were better groomed, I am not sure, which ; during 
the course of the day, however, Colonel Bentinck said to Captain Bobertson^' " You 
must dress your fellows up and get than into good order— or the same as the other 
troops," I am not sure which he said ; and he then let him off from attending morning 
and evening stables ; next day the troop paraded in oomplete marching order ; 
Colonel Bentinck was agahi very much displeased with them, and again ordered 
Captain Bobertson to attend morning and evening stables, and the troop to parade 
every day in complete marching order, until there was some improvement; they 
paraded, I think, three or four times ; about the same time a smart seigeant was 
attached to the troop, and then the troop was ordered half an hour extra evening 
stables ; the last day Captain Robertson's troop paraded in oomplete matching order 
for the reasons stated, was on the Ist of January, 1861, as appears in the ordt-ra of the 
'81st of December, 1860. Did you hear Colonel Bentinck telling him to Attend 
morning and evening stables! — I did, distinctly. Did Captain Kobertson attend 
morning and evening stablee, or was the order cancelled ? — I cannot say whether he 
attended morning and evening stablesi, and I don't know whether the second ord^r 
was cancelled. Was Captain Robertson some time on the dismounted list before the 
General inspecting the cavalry made his inspection ¥— He was. Do you remembef a 
letter being addressed by some of the officers to Colonel Bentinck, requesting hiit to 
bring the condvct of Captain Robertson under the notice of the General oommanding !-<- 
4 d6. Did yoo destroy that doeiuient) and wiwa f^X dkl, about twadtQrt before. Uw 



f^dgto ^ ilie original compoMon of ftUi €bdnment» or wh^ro^ k wm firet l^lked 
abont f — I hAYo. In ^ b^glimxng o£ tho month of July, 1861, on returning from an 
nrohery ttie«Ung near Birmingham, with Major Jones and Mr. Wright, it was first 
epOken oi, with regard to certain matters which I can repeat^ but whi«ii I would 
rather not do ; it was publiolj commented on at the*^ archery meeting in what we con- 
isidered a very offensive manner to ns ; we agreed that some strong measures should 
be taken in the matter, and that Captain RobCTtson's conduct should be brought under 
the notiee of the Oenend Oommaading-dn-Ghief, through the commanding ofi&oer in the 
usual way ; Mijor Jones at the same time remarked that private prolEligacy was 
nobody's business, and he could not see the reputation of the old corps suffering 
without taking some steps to prevent it ; "I have advised this fellow," he aaid, " and 
Kpoken to him in a way that 1 have never, spoken to any other man ; he is a wretched 
^creature, has no shame^ no feeling ; I have done every&ing to him but kick him, and 
I often felt inclined to do that ; I wish to God he would leave the regiment without 
lound of trumpet or beat of drum, as it is extremely repugnant to me to do anything 
that m%ht be thought to be putting pressure on him," or something precisely to that 
effect ; the conversation was altogether on that subject, and was a very long one ; 
that is the substance of it, so &r as took place b^ween the Major and I ; Mr. Wright 
and myself were, during the time, making very indignant allusions about the same 
matter. Did Major Jones on that occasion say anytiiing in reference to signing the 
document that was tq be pr^arsd ?^He said he fully approved of such a document^ 
and that he thought it was calculated to have a good speed. Was Colonel Bentiuck 
at that time on leave of absence in Ireland ? — He was. Was there at head-ouarters 
before the 6th of July, 1861, any intention of preparing such a document? — ^No. I 
think it was quite impossiUe without my being aware of it. Had you any con- 
versation with Lieutenant Bintoul as to the signing of that document t — I had. Can 
you state to the Court what occured on that occasion ?— Some time after the 12th of 
August, when his troop came in from an out-quarter, I went into his room, which was 
opposite the orderly-room, and in the course of conversation with him on various 
subjects I sud, '* Will you, or do you wish (I don't remember which now,) to sign the 
Bobertson testimonial,'^ I called it He said, ''Well I almost told the Major I 
wouldn't, and before doing it I would like to speak to him again." That was about all 
that passed on that occasion on that subject. On the next day, or the day after, 1 
again went into his room, and in the course of conversation I said, "Will you sigi» 
that thing now I" he said, '* Well, I have not spoken to him about it since, but I will ; 
I don't see why I shouldn't ;" I think I then read it to him, but of that I am not quite 
certain; he, however, signed it^ and we went on with our conversation on other 
subjects ; I think I was in his room for over two hours on that oocaeion. 

The President, addressing the Brigade -Major, uked what order had been given 
with respect to Captain Bobertson. The Bri^e-Major replied that the usual order 
had been given. The President asked if the Briffade-Major had been on duty since 
the commencement of the trial. The Brigade-Afiyor stated that he had been absent 
for a short time in Longford. Presidmit : Who waa on duty in your absence t — The 
Brigade-Major: Adjutant Harran. President: Were any orders issued from the 
office with respect to Captain Bobertson? — Adjutant Harran: Not from me, sir. 
Preifident : ?ou surely would have known if there were any orders given* — Adjutant 
Harran : Not to my knowledge. President : I am sure there was no such order 
given ; Captain Bobertson, who told you !--Captain Bobertson : To the best of my 
recollection C^>tain Tempest mentioned it to me, but I got the order from Captain 
Mullings ; he said he had been found fault with because I spoke to Mr. Price in my 
room, and said that Colonel Brownrigg aaked him if I had spoken to Mr. Prioe* 
President : Captain MuUings, Captain Bobertson states that you gave him an order 
not to speak to any officer 1 — Captain Mullings : I did, sir, because I received the 
order from Captain Tempest ; it was written down in pencil, ** The prisoner is not to 
walk in the yard or speak to any officer." President : In whose writing was that ? — 
Captain MuUings : I suppose it was in Captain Tempest's. President : When Captaip 
-Tempest returns let him attend. 

Examination of Adjutant Harran continued : Tou say you read it to him. Did 
lieutenant Bintoul sign the document without reading its contents? — I should think 
certainly not ; I could not fail to remember it if he bad done that, as he is a very 
particular man about business generally. Did you ever tell Lieutenant Bintoul that 
you had a wish that signatures should be made to that document?— No, certainly not. 
-Can yon mention any officer in the regiment who took unusual pains to obtam sig- 
iMtiirea to ^t document f— Mr. Bintouli I thinki took more trooble nbou^ it tlu« 
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uiy other officer. Do jou remember having any conversation with Lieutenant 
Bintoul with reference to the prisoner on the SOtii September, 1861 ? — 1 do. Did 
you on that occasion tell Lieutenant Bintoul that Captain Bobertson's afiEur had been 
laid before the authorities in Dublin, and that it was determined he should leave ?— I 
believe I told him his affair had been laid before the authorities in Dublin, but I did 
not, and could not, have told him that it was determined that Captain Bobertsoa 
should leave, as I had no grounds whatever for making such an assertion. When did 

S>u first know, since the 4th Praeoon Guards arrived in Lreland, that Captain 
obertson had sent in an application to retire from the service ?— On the 1st of Octo- 
ber, 1861, about twelve o'clock. Did you on that occasion return your name for the 
purchase of hi» troop ?— I did. What induced you so suddenly for purchase ?— Very 
strong recommendations of the officers of the regiment present at head-quarters, to 
whom I applied for advice on the subject, and t^y said, " By all means, Harran," 
and they at the same time very kindly offered to go security for me for the purchase 
money. Colonel Brownrigg : I beg to mention to the Court, in reference to the use 
the prisoner made of my name and Captain MuUIngs's about Mr. Price, during the 
tinde Mr. Price was giving his evidence before the Court, that the Court adjoomed, or 
was cleared for some time, and during that time I found that Mr. Price had gone up 
stairs towards the room that I beHeve is allotted to the prisoner. I thought that was 
not what ought to be, and I asked Captain Mullings whether there had been any 
communication between Mr. Price and the prisoner ; but I gave no order whatever, 
and I asked that question because Biding-Master Price was at that moment a witness 
before the Court. President : You ask^ a question on the subject at the same time f 
Colonel Brownrigg : Yes ; I asked if he had had any communication with the pri- 
soner. Captain Bobertson : Mr. Price incidentally walked into my room, and I just 
said to him that I had received a letter from Colonel Hodge, and Captain Mulluigs 
immediately spoke and said I was not to get leave to speak to any officer. 

Cross-ezammation continued : Have yon a letter written by Colonel Bentinck to 
you, containing instructions, in consequence of which the letter of Mvor Jones, 
dated 4th July, was written ? — ^I have not. What has become of it ? — 1 believe I 
destroyed it after having acted on its contents ; that is my usual custonL About 
what time did you destroy it ? — I believe dfter having acted on its contents ; in a week, 
perhaps ; I could not say exactly ; I should say in about a week, sir, or in a fortnight 
after receiving it. Are you quite certain you destroyed it ? — P^ect)^ certain. Had 
you, during the summer of 1861, any conversation with Colonel Bentmck in relation 
to both or either of the documents reflecting on my character I — I had. State what 
passed between Colonel Bentinck and you in this conversation, in reference to these 
documents, or either of them ? — It is well to explain that there were three or four of 
these, but thev were all the one document — some less strong than the others. Colonel 
Brownrigg : I would beg to state to the Court that there must be many privileged 
communications between the adjutant and the commanding officer of a regiment. 
Captun Bobertson : I respectfully submit that no communication regarding such 
a document as that can be privileged. Witness : I have no objection to state them 
if I am pressed by the Court. Colonel Brownrigg again repeated that there must 
necessarily be many privileged communications between the commanding officer of a 
regiment and his adjutant which ought not to be disclosed. President : What is the 
question? Witness : Before I answer the question, sir, will you allow the prisoner an 
opportunity of withdrawing that, as the conversation with Colonel Bentincuc was very 
severe upon the prisoner ? Captiun Bobertson : Certainly not ; I don't want any 
withdrawal. Question repeated. Witness: About the time he first got it he said, 
"This seems a strong measure, Harraa ; but I am really not surprised at it, for I 
don't think I ever met with a man who had so little regard to public decency and 
propriety," and other words to the same effect. He said, "However, it appears to be aU 
perfectly legal— to the Commander-in-Chief through the Inspector-GenenJ of Cavalry, 
and all that sort of thing ;" and at another time the Colonel said to me, "After aU, 
I think I will only use that thing as a support to my answer in the confidential report, 
where I say there is a good understanding in the corps ;" any conversation that I had 
about it were pretty much to that effect, and in some of which much stronger 
language was perhaps used, as fresh reports of his conduct came to his knowledge. 
About what time did that conversation take place, of which you have first snpoken, 
between Colonel Bentinck and you ? — Between the 15th and 27th, or 29th of July, 
1861. Do you know at about what time the second conversation between Colonel 
Bentinck and you, of which you have spoken, took place ? — ^About the same time ; 
it is my habit to see him several times in the course of the day — that is the 
time the Colonel speaks to me on regimental subjects. Did Colonel Bentinck 
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never tell you that the pressure should be put upon me to compel roe to resig^n 
or words to that effect I — ^Never ; Colonel Bentinck oould press as well as any 
man in the world if he tried, but I know that he had made up his mind not to 
do so, as he intended to put the whole matter in the hands of the Inspector-General 
of Cavalry, who was expected in a few days to inspect the regiment. Did Colonel 
Bentinck tell you of this intention of his of which you have just spoken ?— Yes, as 
regards placing the matter in the hands of the Inspector-Creneral of Cavalry. When 
was the document reflecting on my character, which was left for Colonel Bentinck, 
prepared 1— About the first or second week in July, before Colonel Bentinck returned 
from leave. Did you prepare that document ? — No ; but I wrote a draft of it, which 
was disapproved of by the majority of the officers ; two others were written by other 
officers, which were also disapproved of, as pointing too strictly to, and going too 
much into, details about matters of a very delicate nature, and which reflected on a 
third party, and even on a fourth party, whose names I have no desire to mention. I 
may, however, add that the formal or introductory part of my draft was adopted in 
the letter which was subsequently agreed on by the majority of the officers. State who 
were the other two officers who prepared drafts, as you say ?— Comet Colquhoun 
and Lieutenant Wright. Do you know in whose handwriting the final document was ? 
— ^In Comet Tait's. Was Comet Tait the first comet for purchase at that time ? — 
No. State who was ? — I think Comet Childe was. I could tell in a moment, by 
looking at the Army List. (Army List handed to witness.) I think it was Mr. 
Luscombe. Do you know who left that document in Colonel Bentinck's room in the 
latter end of July, 18611 — I did; but not in the latter end of July. Did Colonel 
Bentinck, in or about the latter end of July, 1861, give that document to you ?— -He 
did. Had you any conversation with him upon the occasion of his giving that document 
to you! — I don't recollect any; I may have had. For what purpose did Colonel 
Bentinck give that document to you on that occasion ? — ^To keep it, as I kept all 
official documents. Was it then ^ven to you to keep as an official document ?~I 
suppose so. Did you, after that document was given to you by Colonel Bentinck, 
procure the signatures of my brother officers to it ?— Yes, I did. Do you know whether 
that document was destroyed after this court-martial was directed to be held ? — ^Yes, it 
was ; two days before it was officially called for, as I have before stated. President : 
I am under the impresdon you stated that it was destroyed two days before it was 
officially called for, but you fixed no time before it was officially called for. Witness : 
I think it was on Sun^y that Colonel Bentinck called to me about it ; I think the 
Court first met on Thursday, and I think it was on Friday I destroyed it. I think it 
was called for on Sunday, the 9th, and destroyed on Friday, the 7th of Febraary. Was 
it destroyed in order to prevent its production before this Court ? — Yes ; in case it was 
called for I made up my mind that, as it was not used for the purpose for which it was 
intended, it should not be used for any other purpose. Did Colonel Bentinck get that 
document on or about the 2nd of October, 1861 1 — ^Yes, I believe he did ; I do not 
recollect the date, but I believe it was about that time. Did he retum it to you, and, 
if so, when ? — ^He did retum it to me, but I do not recollect when ; I think in a few 
days afterwards. Did you keep it from the time he retumed it to you until the day 
after this court-martial sat 1 — Yes, I believe I did. Is it usual for the adjutant of a 
regiment to destroy documents which are given to him to keep as official documents ? — 
Yes, when he considers them no longer necessary, at least that is my way — except with 
regard to documents the destruction of which is defined by regulation, and for which 
proper authority for their destraction has to be obtained. Did you obtain any authority 
to destroy this document t — None whatever, except the wish of the officers who signed 
it — or, rather, some of them — ^because it was not used ; I considered that their docu- 
ment — or, rather, our doeument —theirs, and not Colonel Bentinck's. State why you 
kept that document so safely from October till the time you destroyed it ? — I kept it in 
my own private desk, in my own room. President : The question is, why you kept 
it I — Witness : I had no particular reason for keeping it. Had you heard, before you 
destroyed that document, that it was likely to be called for by me in the course of this 
trial t — No. I beg pardon, sir, I wish to correct that. I did hear some rumour about 
it, that it would be likely to be called for, and I myself thought it very likely. Had 
you ever a copy of that document? — Yes ; two or three, or four, I believe, at different 
times, espeoialiy when it was first being written ; they might have been in my possession 
for an hour or two, perhaps, just to see them. What did you do with these copies ? — 
Some of them I destroyed ; others were destroyed by the other officers. Do you know 
whether all these copies were destroyed?— I believe they were all destroyed, but as I 
have heard that the prisoner got a copy, I don't know whether that was destroyed or 
not. Captain Robertaon : I beg leave to state that I got no copy of the document. 
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and never had it in my possession. I nerer saw it, except when Colonel Bentinck read 
it to me. State who were the officers beside yourself who destroyed those copies t — I 
think I saw Mr. Wright destroy one which was in his own handwriting, and which was 
oast for being illegibly written. Do von know Who destroyed the other copies ? — No, 
I don't, except some that I destroyed myself. Did yon, on or about the months of 
July or August, 1861, tell me, in the presence of Major Jones, that you had not a copy 
of that document, and that if yon had you would not give me one, or words to that 
effect f — ^I did, because I had not a copy at that time. I meant what I said — that I 
would not give one, if I had it, without the permission of the officers who signed it. 
Did you ever, in the month of September, 1861, take that document to Lieutenant 
Rintoul, in order that he might get the signatures of the officers at the Curragh 
attached to it 1 — I did. Lieutenant Rintoul offered to take it up to the Curragh for 
the purpose of getting it signed by some of the Weedon officers, who had previously 
objected to sign it on account of a paragraph which was in it, which one of them said, 
although true, was a libel. Lieutenant Rintoul, at the same time, offered to send it to 
me by that night's post, which, I think, he wrote to me, and said that he was unable 
to do ; I think because one of the officers was not present. Did you ever tell any of 
my brother officers that Colonel Bentinck wished them to sign the document ? — Never. 
Did you tell Lieutenant Rintoul, on the 25th of August, that all the officers were going 
to sign that document ? — I rather think I did. Did he then ask you if the Colond 
wish^ all the officers to sign that document ? — No, certainly not. Did you then say 
"yes," in reply to his oueetion last mentioned ?— I said no already, lliere was no 
auch question asked. Did Colonel Bentinck ever express to you a desire, or give a 
suggestion, that all the officera should sign that document ? — I have some recollection 
that he said it ought to be unanimous ; I cannot recollect at what time, but I think he 
said, to be of use it should be unanimous. Did you send that document to the officers 
of Uie regiment quartered at Weedon for the purpose of getting their signatures to 
it ? — I did not ; but I have a recollection that some of the Birmingham officers took it 
there onoe or twice, but I am not certain ; or met the Weedon officers at Coventry on 
one or two occasions. Did you, in September, at Newbridge, in the presence of Colonel 
Bentinck, ask Coniet Cdquohoun to sign that document t — I did, and in his hearing, as 
regards the distance, but Colonel Bentinck did not know what Comet Farquhar was 
signing, simply because he did not know I had the document with me at all ; because, 
in consequence of his having previoudy informed me that I had better not mix myself 
up with it at all, I did not Uke to let him know that I was getting it completed as 
regards signatures. He said my having to do with it might give it the appearance of 
being official, whereas it should come voluntarily from the officers, as he would not 
make use of it on any other condition. I told him that I had never taken any steps in 
this matter, in my capacity as adjutant, but simply as an officer of the r^ment. 
When did Colonel Bentinck advise you not to mix yourself up with the affiiir about 
the document ! — I think in July, after I had laid it on his table— that is, a day or 
two after. Was it before he gave it back to you to keep as an official document f — 
I don't recollect ; it may have been at the same time ; I think probably it was. 
State why you did not follow the advice given to you by Colonel Bentinck! — 
Because, as an officer of the regiment, I was anxious that every officer who 
wished it should have an opportunity of signing it. Did you tell Colonel Bentinck 
that it was you who laid it on his table! — I don't think I did. What did you 
say to Comet Farquhar when you asked him to si^rn it ? — I think I simply placed 
it before him without saying anything, as I believed then, as I do now, that he 
had signed the same document before, or rather a similar one when in a much stronger 
form. When was this document, which you describe as similar to that laid by 
you before Colonel Bentinck, prepared? — Early in July, before Colonel Bentinck s 
return from leave, to the best of my opinion. Do you know how long Comet 
Farquhar had been in the regiment when yon asked him to sign the document? 
— At this moment I do not know, but on reference to the Army List I could 
tell in a moment (the witness referred to the Army List, and said that Comet 
Farquhar had been about twelve months in the regiment when he was asked to 
attach his signature to the document). Did Comet Farquhar, in September, 1861, 
sign the document without any conversation with you? — ^Without any conversa- 
tion that I can recollect this moment ; without any conversation. How near was 
Colonel Bentinck to you when Comet Farquhar signed the document? — ^Within 
about three or four yards ; I think Colonel Bentinck was standing with his back 
to the fire, and had the same opportunity of seeing what Comet Farquhar was 
signing as he had of seeing what any other person was signing or writing, who 
happened to be in the orderly room at ih» same time, but I don't think he took 
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much interest in it one way or another. Did yon, in the summer of 1861, ask 
Ck>met Farquhar to sign that document? — I think it is very likely; I now recol- 
lect that I did. Did you on that occasion say he should not leave the room until 
he had signed it ? — I don't think I did ; but I may have done so ; with regard to 
the first document, which pointed at something of a very delicate nature, to which 
he said, I think, he did not wish to attach his name ; he, however, afterwards 
wrote one with his own hand, to which, I suppose, he did attach his name. Presi- 
dent : — ^Are the Court to understand that you did ask him to sign his name ? — 
Witness : I can't exactly say ; I do not remember precisely ; I remember something 
of the sort. Did you, at Newbridge, in September, 1861, ask Lieutenant Chilton to 
sign the document ? — I placed it before him for that purpose, as he had previously 
informed me, I think through Mr. Bintoul, that he would be very happy to sign it. 
Do you know that Lieutenant Chilton had previously refused to sign it at Weedon ? — 
I do,«for the reasons I have already stated with regard to the Weedon officers, of 
whom he was one. From whom did you receive the order which you sent on the 
SOth September, 1861, to Major Jones to send me up to Dublin next day, unless 
Surgeon Cooper could certify that my life would be endangered ? — From Colonel 
Bentinck, who gave the oraers in the presence of the orderly-room clerk, which 
convinces me that no other conversation on the subject could have taken place, as 
Colonel Bentinck invariably, before talking to me privately, orders the clerks to with- 
draw. Do you know how many enclosures were returned from the Assistant 
Adjutant-General in reply to Colonel Bentinck's letter of 9th July, 1861 ^-I think 
six ; and I think I can produce a document which will explain. The witness here 
read a statement respecting the enclosure referred to. Captain Robertson : Do you 
know who altered the numW " 2" to '* 6" in the margin of the Assistant Adjutant- 
General's letter ? — I have not the slightest idea, for I never observed that it had beeu 
altered. Did Colonel Bentinck ever tell you that he was trying to get me out, of the 
r^ment, or woixis to that effect ? — No, not exactly, but he said he hoped the officers' 
letters, together with his own recommendation, would cause the Duke to make such 
an inquiry into his conduct as would lead to h\b being obliged, allowed, or permitted 
to leave the service, exchange, or get rid of him in some way, or something to that 
effect. Did he ever tell you it was objectionable that any officer should hold con- 
verse with me T — ^Yes, he did, about one officer in particular, who was a married «• 
officer ; the Colonel said he was very much surprised, indeed, at his associating with him 
on such apparently intimate terms, after the other officers had out him. He said that 
being a married officer, the officer in question ought to feel the prisoner's misconduct 
doubly, or some words to that effect. When did he tell you this ? — About the month 
of July or August, 1861. Did you, at Birmingham, in the month of August, 1861, 
tell Mr. Byrne, the Veterinary Suxgeon, that the Colonel had observed him speaking 
to me, and that he had desirea you to say that he (Colonel Bentinck) had observed him 
speaking to me, and that the Colonel had desired you to tell him that he wanted to 
get me out of the regiment, and that it was objectionable for officers to speak to me — 
that it was undoing what he was trying to do, or words to that effect ) — Part 
of that (question is true, and part of it undoubtedly imtrue—there are three or 
four questions in that. Captain ttobertson : Is it all part of one conversation, sir ? — 
Witness : The exact words that I used to Mr. Byrne were, as near as I can recollect, 
these — " Byrne, the Colonel says he is very sorry, indeed, to see you so intimate with 
Robertson, as, being a married man, he conceives that you ought to feel his misconduct ^ 
doubly." Mr. Byrne turned very red, and made no remark. President : Which part ^ 
of the question is untrue ? — Witness : I did not make use of the words '* Undoing what 
he was trying to do." 

TWENTYFIRST DAY.— Wedkesday, Mabch 12th. 

Lieutenant- Adjutant Harran was re- called, and the last question and answer of the 
previous day were read by the Judge Advocate. 

Witness : Mr. Byrne did more than any other officer in the regiment to create a 
prejudice against the prisoner, by relating to the officers generally, and to Captain 
M'Donnell and myself in particular, various acts of a private nature, which occurred 
in the neighbourhood in which Mr. Byrne and Captain Robertson both lived. He 
said "the way in which his conduct is talked about is extremely painful to my family; 
in fact it is the talk of all classes in Birmingham, even the common working people 
are constantly talking about it" Mr. Byrne, on coming into the Barraclu neariy 
every morning, rekted some fresh instance. Captain Robertson respectfully submitted 
that this was not an answer to the question. The President said Captain Robertson 
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^as at liberty to object whenever he thought proper. Captain Bobertson : Let him 
go on, sir ; I am anxious be should say as much as possible. I merely made the 
observation. 

Cross-examination resumed: With reference to the last question, did you recom- 
mend Mr. Byrne to cease all intercourse with me, or anything to the like effect? — 
Nothing more than I have already related. When was it Colonel Bentinck had this 
conver^Mition with you about Mr. Byrne,- of which you have spoken? — Some time about 
July or August. State to the best of your recollection whether it was in July or 
August ? — I think it was a week before the Birmingham Musical Festival, and that 
was about the end of August. Do you know that Mr. Byrne has always been on good 
terms with me? — I know they have had one or two differences, but were generally on 
good terms. Can you state about how many conversations you had with Colonel 
Bentinck in July, August^ and September, 1861, in which the documents, reflecting on 
my character, or either of them, were mentioned? — No, I cannot. Had you frequent 
conversations with him during these months, in which the matter was mentioned?— I 
had some conversations; I cannot say they were frequent. Did you ever show Major 
Jones that document ? — Never. Do you know that Mijor Jones advised some of my 
brother officers not to sign that document? — I heard it yesterday or the day before, 1 
think, from Mr. Wright, for the first time. Will you state positively that you never 
heard of it until one or two days ago ? — ^Yes, I will state positively, to the beet of my 
recollection. Did you take any note or memorandum of the conversation between 
Major Jones and you in July, 1861 ? — Certainly not. It is not my custom to do so. 
Did you and Mr. Wright attend more than one archery meeting while the head quarters 
were in Birmingham in 1861 ?— I did, and I think Major Jones did, but I don t know 
about Mr. Wright; Mr. Wright did return frx)m an archeiy meeting with Major Jones 
and me in the summer of 1861. Did you know before you asked Lieutenant Rintoul 
to sign the document, he had refused to do so ? — I don't know for a certainty, but I think 
he had. Did he take more pains to get signatures to it than you did? — I think he did, 
inasmuch as he wrote letters, which I did not ; I think he went to Coventry for the 
purpose of waiting there, as the Weedon officers were on the march, to get them to 
sign the document ; that is my opinion. If I had been ordered to attend morning and 
evening stables, and had rerased, would it have been reported to you or to Colonel 
Bentinck! — ^To Colonel Bentinck, I suppose. Did Mr. Childe exerciso more than once 
with the back-stick in the spring or summer of 1861 ? — Not to my knowledge. How 
long have you been in tbe 4th Dragoon Guards? — About sixteen years as a soldier; I 
was born in the regiment. Did you ever, until my case in 1861, see a captain riding 
with the baok-boanl? —Never, nor any other officer; I have heard of some in the i& 
Dragoon Guards. Do yon recollect all the conversation between Colonel Bentinck 
and you in 1861 as well as that which you have related about the back-board aflESsdr? — 
Most certainly not, because that was a remarkable conversation. Were the conversa- 
tions you had with Colonel Bentinck about the back-board more remarkable than those 
about the document?^! had no conversations with him on the subject; I never said I 
had. Do you know that I went out into society at Birmingham during the time tbe 
regiment was there, as much or more than any officer in the regiment? — Yes, when he 
first went to Birmingham, I think so ; latterly, I know, his society was very much 
shunned. Do you know at about what time you first heard of the affair between 
Colonel Dickson and me? — I rather think it was in March, 1861, but I am not quite 
certain. Do you know at about what time you first had any conversation with 
Colonel Bentinck about it?— Some time in May, 1861. By the Court: When was 
your first conversation with Colonel Bentinck relative to a document to be signed by 
the officers? — Some time between the 15th and 29th July, 1861. Did Colonel Bentinck 
ever speak to you in regard to the officers signing that dociunent? — I recollect him 
saying something about it being unanimous— that to be of any use it ought to be 
unanimous ; I don't think he ever asked me how many liad signed it. Did he ever 
inquire from you who had put that document on bis table?— I don't think he did. 
"Why did you not place it in his hands instead of leaving it in his room? — Becaose 
when I went into his room he was in his bath, and I placed it on his table. Did you 
tell him you had done so ? — I don't think I did. Are you aware did Colonel Bentinck 
know you were getting signatures for the document? — I don't think he knew I was ; he 
knew it was being done. Did the officers who took it to Weedon or Coventry get it 
from you? — About that I am not certain, as it was in the bands of various officers at 
different times. Did any one suggest to you that it should be destroyed?— Yes, several 
who signed it. Was it only suggested by those who had signed it? — I think also by 
other people, who thought it might be made the grounds of a civil action. State who 
were the other people?— The principal veterinary suigeon, Mr. Hereford, was one; 
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Bome ladies also said it shonld be destroyed. President: We will confine onreelveB to 
gentlemen. You don't consult the ladies on matters of business, do you? 

Tlie court was cleared to consider whether the question should be pressed. When 
it was re-opened, the President told the witness that it would not be pressed. Witness 
stated that he would have no objection to give the names if he could remember th^n. 
You said you destroyed the document to prevent it being laid before the Court, ae 
it might lead to a civil action. Had you any other reason for destroying it? — ^No. 
Did you ever tell Major Jones the contents of the document? — No. Did Ltieutenant 
Bintoul willingly undertake to get the signatures of the officers at the Curragh? — He 
offered to do so. Did he say he would sign it as it was a regimental afiBiir, b-Qt it was 
quite against his own inclination? — No ; that, I think, is the last reason in the world 
for which he would sign it. Referring to Coronet Farquhar having signed the 
document at Newbridge, how did you indicate that it was there? — ^By putting it before 
him, and tiffing him on the head. Was he sent for?— I think not. Are the Court 
to understuid he came in of his own accord? — I think 1 brought him in with me. 
Did you tcdl him what you brought him in for? — I don't think I did. Why do yoo 
state you think the last reason in the world for Lieutenant Bintoul not signing the 
document would be on account of its being a regimental affiur? — Because he is a 
strong-minded man, and because I think he would not do anything to oblige anybody 
against his convictions. Were all the documents intended to be submitted to Colonel 
&ntinck, or were some of them mere drafts?— some of them were mere drafts ; some 
were intended to be submitted to him. Were any of those acts of a private nature, 
which you have alluded to, on the part of Captain Robertson, reported to you officially,, 
as the Adjutant of the regiment? — Some I knew from my personal knowledge, in a 
great measure ; of some of which, of course, I have no personal knowledge. You 
have been a long time acquainted with Captain Robertson, when did your acquaintance- 
ship cease, and on what ground? — I commenced to be cool with him in the beginning 
of June ; I conceived a most thorough objection to him in the bemnning of July, 
which became still stronger towards the end of August> on very delicate grounds, 
and I would rather not state them. Then it was not on account of the Dickson 
affidr? — Very little, so far as I am concerned. Capt^n Robertson pressed the 
latter part of the former question, ''on what grounds." State what acts concerning 
Captain Robertson himself that you refer to with reference to militfuy matters? — 
That refers to parade; I was not cool with him because he was not up in his drill; 
there is one tiling I can state whidi I think is rather a military matter to a 
certain extent. Piesident to Captain Robertson : Are the Court to understand that 
you obiect to these delicate matters being inquired into?- Captain Robertson said 

the reason why he objected to these private matters being inquired President: 

The case stands thus : you have challenged inquiry, and now restrict it to nnlitary 
matters. Ciq>tatn Robertson: I was annoyed and irritated at the language used 
by the witness, and therefore I spoke unguardedly. Witness: One day while 
walking in the prindpal street in Birmingham with Comet Colquhoun, of the 4th 
Dragoon Guards, I met the prisoner, who is a married man, walking with an 
improper female — ^low even for her class; I was very much annoyed about it, and 
when I returned to barracks I told my brother officers, and said at the same time» 
if I had seen any private soldier of the regiment walking with the same person 
in daylight, I would put him in the guardroom for disgraceful conduct. In what 
way do you connect this with a millitary offence? — ^For an officer to be walking 
with an improper female in daylight is, I think, a millitary ofifence. Was he in 
uniform at the time? — No; he was in plain clothes. What time of the diw was 
this? — I think between three and four. What time of the year was it? — In the 
month of December, 1860, or January, 1S61. When did you apply for advice to 
the officers at head quarters as to purchasing Captain Robertson's troop ? — Immediately 
after Colonel Bentinck laid the application for pomission to retire on my desk. 
How long were you consulting with those officers?— About five or ten minutes. 
What did you say to Colonel Bentinck when he placed that application on your desk? 
— I don't think I said anything at that particular moment, because a few moments 
afterwards the officers, Colonel Bentinck and I were leaving the orderly-room together ; 
when in the passage I asked him to recommend me for a troc^ ; he exclaimed, 1 think, 
'* What the devil am I to do for an Adjutant? " after a bttie he said he would be very glad. 
On what date was that ? — 1st October^ 1861. Were the officers you consulted in the 
<»ierly-ro<»n or the stables? — ^In the yard which adjoins the orderly-room^ and into 
which the orderly-room looks. Did you leave the orderiy-room to consult them ? Yes. 
Can you explain why Captain Robertson's letter, dated Sunday, was not included in 
the enclosures sent to the Assistant- Adjutant-Greneral ? — I was not ordered to send it. 
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and I don't know what the Colonel's reasons may bave been ; I recollect Colonel 
Bentinck sajong, with regard to thoee letters, that they were mbbish, or something to 
that effect, and had nothing to do with the question. If Captain Robertson had been 
ordered to attend morning and evening stables in December, 1860, or January, 1861, 
and had not done so, was there any officer to report him to the Colonel ¥ — I think not, 
as he wati the senior officer ; had the Major been present, I conceive it would have 
been his duty. Was it daylight when you saw Captain Robertson walking with the 
female in Birmingham ? — ^Yes. Was Captain Robertson on the sick list when he was 
sent for on 1st of October, 1861 ? — He was, sir. Did Captain Robertson ever ask you 
why you were cool towards him t— I don't think he did, sir. By the Prosecutor : Did 
any regimental order appear directing Captain Robertson's attendance at morning and 
eveging stables in August* 1861 f — No, sir ; nothing of that sort is ever put in orders. 
By Cfl^itain Robertson : Do you know how many officers had signed that document 
before you left it in Colonel BentindL's room I — I am not certain ; I tfahik I should say 
about under fifteen at a guess. Had Comet Farquhar any business to transact in the 
orderly-room on the occasion on which you brought him in I — I think not ; I think I 
brought him in for the purpose of signing that document. Were you on good terms 
with me up to the month of July, 1861 ! — Pretiy good. Did you ever mention to me 
the circumstance which you say took place at Birmingam, in December, 1860, or 
January, 1861 1 — Never. Was it Captain Gunter who promised to go security for the 
purchase money of the troop I — He was one ; but there were six or eight, or ten who 
offered. By Colonel Brownrigg: When did the regiment oommenoe its march to 
Ireland f — I think on the 27th of August, 1861, the first detachment from Weedon. 
By the Court : How many oificers of the regiment, in all, signed the protest against 
Captain Robertson's character ? — I believe aSl the officers present with the r^fiment, 
except three or four. Do you consider letters addressed to Colond Bentinck the pro- 
perty of Colonel Bentinck, or the property of the persons who addressed diem \ — As 
a rule^ the property of Colonel Bentinck. You have stated that several documents 
were prepared for submission to Colonel Bentinck, and that only one was submitted. 
Was Uiis selected from the whole, and were the oUiers cancelled, or retained for future 
use ?~They were cancelled. Did you ever say that the affiiirs of Captain Robertson 
had been referred or reported to the authorities, and that he would have to leave the 
service ; if so, why did you say so or think so t---I said that his affairs were reported 
to the authoriiies ; but I did not say that he would have to leave the service, because 
I had no grounds whatever for making the assertion. When was that ? — On the 80th 
of September, 1861. The witness here begged to correct an answer which he had 
given on the previous day, as reported in the papers. The question was : *' Did you, 
in the smnmer of 1861, ask Comet Farquhar to sign that document f ' It should have 
been Comet Colquhoun. 

The examination of Mr. Harran closed the evidence for the rebutting ease on the 
part of the prosecution. 

Colonel Brownrigg sabmitted that Captain Robertson was not at liberty, according 
to the rules of evidence, to examine witnesses in reference to the rebutting case, excejit 
in reUtion to any new matter that might have arisen. Captain Robertson said he had 
oo objectioQ to call his witnesses now, and the Court would then, he trusted, permit 
him to say a few words upon the evidence which had been brought forward for tlie 
first time by Colonel Brownrigg ; Colonel Brownriggeould tfien read his final reply, 
and that would, perhaps, fitdlitate the proceedings. The President said no doubt that 
would fitcilitate the proceedings, and as the suggestion came from the prisoner, the 
Court would not object to it. 

Regimental Serjeant-Major Solomon Williams, 4th Dragoon Guards, was then 
ealled, sworn, and examined by Captain Robertson. Were you present when the 
officers exercised at riding drill in the month of April, 1861 t — ^1 was. Were you pre- 
sent during the entire time that the officers were ridine with bridoons I — I was. Did 
you see me in the month of April, 1861, exercising with a back-board on ? — I did not, 
air. Can you state the time when I so exercised with a back-board on, and state your 
reasons for being able to fix the time — I believe the time to have been in July or 
August, during Uie tame the men were riding preparatory to General Lawrenson's 
inspection. Were you present on the occasion of my riding with a back-board ! — I 
was not. Did you hear of it immediately after it occurred f— Almost the moment the 
officers came out of the school. In what month did you so hear it Y— I believe either 
in the latter end of July or the beginning of August ; during the time that I have 
before stated. Were you presoit when Lieutenant Wright nearly fell off his horse, 
and huzig on by one spur ! — I was. When did that occur !~0n the 1st day of April, 
1861. Were you riding in the school on the occasion Y — I was riding directly near to 
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Mr. Wright. Was the back-board put on me on that occasion 1 — No, sir. By the 
Prosecutor : Can yon undertake to state pomtively, of your own knowledge^ that Cap- 
tain Robertson did not ride with a back-stick in the month of April I— 1 can. How 
can you undertake to state this ! — Because I believe I rode with the officers every day 
during the month of April, and it never occurred when 1 was present ; I mean every 
day that the officers rode. You »ay " you believe ;** can you state positively that you 
rode every day that the officers rode during the month of April !--I think I would be 
right in stating that positively, but I have no written record of such a fact ; I have no 
diary to prove that I rode every day, but I believe I was not absent on any one day. 
Did Lieutenant Childe ride with a back-stick on any occasion that you were also riding ? 
— He did not, sir. By the Court : How do you know Captain Robertson's ride with a 
back-stick did not take place in May or June! — I believe, as I before stated, that it 
was when we were riding preparatory to General Lawrenson's inspection ; during the 
months of May and June, we were only riding one day in each week ; during the sum- 
mer montlis from the time we were to ride in the month of April up to the time that 
General Lawrenson intimated his intention of inspecting the regiment, we had been 
riding one day in the week ; upon his intimation we commenced to ride daily. Pre- 
udent : Have you any other reason besides the inspection of General Lawrenson 1 — 
No, sir ; that was the time we were riding daily, day after day, and not the time we 
were riding casually one day in the week. Who told you that the prisoner had been 
riding with a back-board ? — I cannot recollect who was the individual who first told me 
about it, but I heard it spoken of both by the officers and by the men, and by the 
rough-riders ; no one came to make a special report of it to me ; I was in front of the 
stables when I saw the officers dismount ; some of them in front of their own quarters ; 
and I immediately heard before I left the yard that Captain Robertson and Mr. Childe, 
I think, had both back-boards on while they were riding iu the school that day. Pre- 
sident : The question was, Who told you 1 — I have already stated that I could not say ; 
I took no note of it at the time, and consequently did not keep it in my memory Was 
Captain Bragg present with the head-quarters of the regiment when Captain Robertson 
rode with a back-board 1 — No, I think not, sir ; I know Captain Bragg and his troop 
went to Coventry on the 19th of June, and, of course, he would not come from Covpn- 
try to ride at Birmingham. But yon have no direct knowledge on the subject ! — No 
more than that I conclude it would be impossible for Captain Bragg to have been there 
riding in July. How can you fix the date of Lieutenant Wright nearly falling off his 
horse as havmg taken place on the 1st of April ?— It was tlie first day that the offic&rs 
commenced to ride ; they rode early in the morning, immediately after muster- parade; 
in consequence of the 31st of March falling on a Sunday, we had a muster-parade on 
Monday, and we immediately went into the school after muster-parade. Will you 
state positively that Lieutenant Wright did not nearly fall off his horse in the school 
on the 10th of April !— I will, sir ; it was on the Ist that he nearly feU off his horse. 
Did you ever hear of or see Mr, Wright nearly falling off on any other day than the 
1st of April ! — No. Do you remember if Captain McDonnell was riding on the occasion 
when Captain Robertson rode with a back-board \ — 1 believe he was, sir. Could 
Captain Robertson have ridden in April with a back-stick >vithout your knowledge ! — 
I believe not, sir. You said " You believe not ;** are you, then, uncertain about it I — 
No, sir ; I have no doubt on my own mind Why have you no doubt on your mind t 
What reason have you to have no doubt f—Because 1 believe I rode with them every 
day they were riding, and it never occurred while I was present. Do you know what 
took place on all occasions at the officers' ride when you were not present f — Not ex- 
cept some remarkable circumstanoe occurs, which is talked of afterwards Could you 
have been absent any one day from the officers' ride in April!- -Of course I could 
have been, but 1 believe I was not ; 1 am positive I was not absent during the first 
fortnight By the Prosecutor : Were any non-commi£sioned officers riding with the 
officers on the day that you heard that Captain Robertson and Mr. Childe rode with a 
back -stick? — None ; it was exclusively an officers' ride. Did you ride with the officers 
any day before the 1st of April {—Whilst at Birmingham there was no riding for the 
officers before the 1st of April ; the 1st of April was the first day on which we com- 
menced to ride ; from the 1st of January there was no officers' ride at all, but the 
troops rode. Did you ride with the officers any day before Lieutenant Wright nearly 
fell off! — Witness : I should like to know what period that has reference to, because 
1 have been riding with the officers for ten years. Did you ride with the officers any 
day before Lieutenant Wright nearly fell off on the 1st of April, 1861 ! — I did not ; I 
could not have done so, because that was the first day they did ride in that year. 
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TWENTY-SECOND DAY— Thubbdat, Mabch 18th. 

Hegimental Sergeant-Major Solomon WiUiamSy 4tb Dragoon Guards, recalled, ami 
questioned on his foimer oath, by Captain Kobertson : Have yon any reasons for 
Knowing that you were present at all the officers' rides during the first fortnight in 
April I — I used to be present with the Adjutant at squadron-drill from about half- 
past eight o'clock until about ten o'clock, after which I used to ride in the school with 
the officers ; the sergeants used to ride in the school during the time that we were at 
aquadron-drill ; there were none of the sergeants present at the drill. President : A 
return was put into the Court by the Adjutant, taken from the order-book, showing 
that all the orders for drills subsequent to the 6th of June, up to the 24th of August, 
1861, were for officers and non-commissioned officers. How can you account for the 
ride with the backboard you have spoken of with officers only, as having taken place 
in Jnly and August — that is contrary to the order we see in the order-book ) — It is 
usual to make up the officer's ride with non-commissioned officers when there is not 
A sufficiency of officers to make up the ride, and they were always guided by the 
number of non-commissioned officers which it took to make up a certain number ; 
sometimes I used to ride with the officers alone ; and sometimes with other Sergeant- 
Majors, and sometimes with the Troop-Sei?eant- Major. Could it have happened 
that no non-commissioned officer was required at all to ride with the officers ? — Thero 
was one occasion on which I was to ride with the officers ; the sergeants rode imme- 
diately before them, and dturing the time they were riding, I was ordered to go and 
ride with them, and my man, thinking that I was for riding with the officers, had not 
my horse ready ; he took a little time to get him ready ; when I rode up to the school 
the ride was nearly over ; I was not admitted into toe school, so I remained outside 
until the ride was over ; when the sergeants came out, I inauired if I was to ride with 
the officers, and I was told that I would not be wantea, so I went away without 
riding at all that day ; I do not remember the date exactly of the occurrence, but I 
think it was about the time Captain Kobertson rode with the backboard. By the 
Prosecutor : How many officers did you see coming out of the riding-school on the 
occasion you say you heard Captain Bobertson rode with the back-stick T — I did not 
count ; there might be six or eight ; I believe there were occasions when only six 
officers rode. 

Rough-riding Serjeant-Major Walter Costello sworn and examined by Captain 
Robertson : Were you present on the occasion on which Colonel Bentinck tried the 
back-stick on himself f---I was, sir. Did you put it on the Colonel!— I handed it 
to him ; I did not put it on. State when that occurred f — It occurred in the month of 
August, 1861. Were you present on any occasion on which I exercised with the 
back-stick 1 — No, I was not. Can you fix the date of that occurrence, and if so state 
your reason for fixing the date ? — I never saw him, and I cannot fix the date. When 
did you first hear of the occurrence? — After my return from Coventry, in the month 
of August, 1861. Was the back-stick used in the riding-school in the month of April, 
1861 ?— Not after the 10th of April Why do you fix the date of the 10th of April ?— 
I returned finom Coventry on the 9th of April, and I was at my duty in the riding- 
school on the 10th. Did you ever hear of the back-stick having been used in 1861, 
before the 10th of April ? Colonel Brownrigg : I object to the witness being asked 
to give heresay evidence. Captain Robertson : Qeneral Gordon, I think the nature 
of the questions put by the prosecutor to Mr. Harran was in relation to heresay 
evidence. The question was again put to the witness, and he answered " No, sir." 
You say you returned from leave on the 9th of April. When did you go away «^»lu 
on leave !— I was not on leave ; I was on duty ; I was sent by my commanding officer 
to drill the detachment at Coventry. (The President remarked to Captain Robertson 
that the Court would have to throw out of their consideration a great deal of trash 
which had been given in evidence. He hoped Captain Robertson would confine his 
questions to points which the Court could take into consideration.) How long did 
you remain at head-quarters on your return on the 9th of April, 1861 1— Until the 
22nd of July. Was the back-stick used by any of the officers, to your knowledge, 
between the 9th of April and the 22nd of July ! — No. Did you see the back-stick in 
the riding-sdiool in the officers* rides between the 9th of April and the 22nd of July f 
— I did not. Did you see it in the riding-school during the officers' ride afterwards, on 
your return in August ? — I did. At what part of August did you return to head- 
quarters I — I returned to Birmingham on the 9th of August, having been away from 
the 22nd of July. Did you remain at Birmingham firom the 9th of August to the Slst 
of August t — Yes, until tiie regiment marched to Ireland. President : Colonel Brown- 
rigg, have you any question to put t Colonel Brownrigg : No, I only wish to remark 
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tbat four officers lijiire been iJ ready produced on tUis 8 abject * and 1 do not wisb to 
further tako tip the time of the Court. 

Sergtant-MAJor Willisuna refilled hy the C&urt, President : 1 thought it right to 
Bend for you, aa X put a question to you tinder a miBapprehenaion. 1 put a question 
founded on a return put in by the Adjutant^ and the question was — " How can you 
account for the ride with the back-board with officers alone V* It is right to tell you 
that I did not verify that return by comparing it with the order-book when I put that 
question. It was a return handed in, but it was not accurate. If I had known that, 
I would not have put the question. The order is this — on the 14 th of Augrust. No. 3 
— "The officers will ride in the school at 10 '80 a.m.," therefore my question to you 
was incorrect — it was foimded on an incorrect document, and if you wish to alter your 
answer you may. Witness : I don't wish to alter my fonner answer, sir ; but I may 
be able to explain to you why the order said the officers and non-commissioned officers 
will ride in the school Yezy often some of the officers are away, and they were not 
able to form a ride, and there was a doubt about how many officers would ride^ and 
therefore as the officers turned in the non-commissioned officers fell out ; and it often 
occurred that all the non-commissioned officers fell out except myself It must have 
been on that date. I have no written record of the date, so I can only speak from 
memory ; but whenever there was a non-conmiissioned officer present in the officers' 
ride, I was always the first non-commissioned officer to ride wiUi the officers. 

Lieutenant-Adjutant Harran recalled by the Court. President : You put in to the 
Court, the other day, a return, signed by yourself and purporting to be an extract from 
the order-book of the regiment, showing on what days the officers and non-commissioned 
officers rode. We received that as a correct statement, and put a question some time 
since founded upon it, assuming it to be correct. It has been compared with the order- 
book of the regiment — not by me, but by a member of the Court — and it has been 
found apparently incorrect. Can you explain the difference between your return and 
the order-book ? — We find here you put the 15th of August, whereas the order is the 
14th of August — the officers will ride at 10' 30 a.m. ? — Adjutant Harran : I took the 
extract from the order-book, and I may possibly have made a mistake. President : 
Are you not aware that when you appear before a court-martial, as an officer, it is 
necessary to be particular in everythingvou state upon oath, and to which you attach 
your signature ? — Adjutant Harran : The book is before the Court. President : I 
don't think I am bound to correct your return by comparing it with the order-book. 
I accepted your word for its correctness, and I put a question founded upon it to the 
witness a while ago, which was calculated to mislead ajid to make him perjure himself 
OB his oath before the Court. Tou ought to be very careful in such proceedings as 
these. Adjutant Harran : I am extreraSy sorry, sir, that it has occurred. President : 
Yes, I am very sorry, indeed. That will do you now ; you may withdraw, and for 
the future be more correct as to what you put in before the Court. 

Mrs. MacAlpine was then sworn, and examined by Captain Robertson. Bid you 
return from the Continent to Birmingham in the month of July, 1861 1 — On the 20th 
of July, 1861. Can you fix the time I was ordered to ride wiUi the back* board? — I 
cannot fix the day or week, but it was some days after I arrived from the Continent. 
Captain Robertson came in exceedingly fiitigued, and told me he was in much pain, 
by having been subjected to ride wiUi a back-board by order of Colonel Bentinok. 
Did I state that I had been exercising with a back-board on that day ? — Decidedly. 

Captain Robertson : General Gordon, I respectfully submit that that return should 
be erased fi*om the evidence, or that a special note should be made that it is inaccu- 
rate. President : Certainly. Colonel Brownrigg : I beg also to request that a note 
be made of the fact that Mr. Harran said it was a mistake. President : Yes, that 
Mr. Harran said so. 

Lieutenant Robert Rintoul, 4th Dragoon Guards, recalled, and questioned by 
Captain Robertson on his former oath. You stated tNBfore in your evidence that you 
were in the habit of keeping a diaiy, have you any diary or entry of your conversation 
with Colonel Bentinck on Uie 5th of June, 1861 : — I have a sketch of it. Produce it 
and read it to the Court ? — I gave the substance of it before. President : Was it 
made at the time f Witness : It was made on the evening or night of the same day. 
Witness reads — " 5th June ; amongst other conversations, Colonel Bentinck said that 
at head-quarters they were going to address a letter to him to be signed by us to get 
' R.' removed " (which means Robertson). Was that entiy made by you at the time 
at which it bears date? — ^Yes. Have you also in that diary, in your handwriting, 
any entry referring to your conversation with Adjutant Harran on the 25th of August, 
1861 ?— I have. Was that entry made by you at the time at which it purports to 
bear date ? — It was. Produce and read that entry. Witness reads — " 25th August, 
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1861 ; ' H.' brought * the Robertson testimonial ' for me to sign. 1 told him I wonld 
rather not ; that it wonld look very ill for me to do so, as we were not on terms ; also, 
that the l^jor recommended me again not to do it. ' H.' said all the officers would 
sign. * Does the Colonel wish me to ?' ' Yes.' * Well if it is his wish, and it is a 
Tegmental affair, I will do it; but mind, I do it much against my convictions.'" 
Colonel Brownrigg : May I ask you if that document which is before you is inpencil 
or in ink ? Witness : It is in ink, sir. Who is intended in that entry by * H. ' ? — 
Adjutant Harran. Have you in that diary an entry of another conversation betweon 
Adjutant Harran and you on the 28rd of August ? — I have an entry on the 23rd 
of August. Produce and read it t — I will do so, but I think it mast be a mistaka 
Read it ! — ^This is very private. Captain Robertson : Does it relate to this matter ? 
"Witness : No ; it must be the 1 3th of August the prisoner refers to ; the entry does 
not refer to the document. (Question altered to the 18th August). — I have an entry 
on that date — " He spoke about the Robertson letter ; said I shoi^d not sign." Was 
that entry made at the time it purports to bear date ? — It was made on the night of 
the same day. Have you read the entire of that entry relating to the signing of that 
document V—I have. Have you in that diary, in your handwriting, an entry 
of a conversation between you and Colonel Bentinck on the 27th of August, 
1861 ?— I have (27th August, '61)— "Talked with Ben on the step, and the likelihood 
of a move ; he said you must get all those Weedon fellows to sign that letter ;" that 
is all that refers to that afiair ; "Ben " means Colonel Bentinck. Have you an entry 
of a conversation between Adjutant Harran and you on the 80th September, 1861 1 — 
I have. '* Went to Royal Barracks in the evening ; H. told me, ' It is all over with 
Robertson ; ' that an order had gone to Newbridge." President : I think we had this 
before? Witness : Yes **For him to appear to-morrow befcre the authorities, unless 
the doctor could certify that his life woiild be endangered by the journey ; that B. had 
laid the whole affiiir before General Browne ; that he was determined he should leave." 
That is all referring to that conversation. By the Prosecutor : How does it happen that 
the pages of your diary are loose in the cover ? — It happened through an accident. (The 
book was examined by the Court, who were satisfied with regard to the originality of 
the document). If you made such accurate entries of the conversations, why did you 
not note the contents of the document t — I am not in the habit of coppng documents. 
President : The question does not apply to the copying of documents. Witness : I don't 
know why I did not, beyond the entry of the general tenor of a letter that it was to 
have him removed. Have you any entry to that effect ? — I believe I have : ** Saturday, 
August 8 : Court-martial on Coyle. McDonnell over firom B. (Birmingham) ; he 
brought the letter to be signed, requesting that R. should be removed from the service." 
Did you write these conversations down so minutely because you thought that at some 
Aiture day there might be an inquiry about this document ? — No. Are the Court to 
believe that you take down all conversations at this length ? — I enter some ; not every 
conversation. How many volumes does your diair of conversations extend to in tho 
course of the year ? — I have three for one year ; it depends upon the size of the volume. 
Do you mean to state that your conversation with Colonel Bentinck, on the 5th of June, 
had reference to the document you afterwards signed ? — I presume it had ; the docu- 
ment of which we have been speaking so much of was cot in existence at the time. When 
you signed the document, on the 25th of August, who brought it or gave it to you to 
sign ? — Adjutant Harran. Was it against your conviction that you took the document 
to the Curragh to get signatures to it ? — I stated I was not certain that I took it, and 
now I find I did not take it. You stated that the document was partly against the 
truthfulness of Captain Robertson, and you gave that as a reason for your signing it. 
You believed it then. Have you reason now for not believing it ? — I have ; at that 
time I heard a great many allegations against Captain Robertson by those who were 
interested in declaiming him, and since then I have heard the other side of the story. 
Did you ask Colonel lE^tinck if you should sign the document ?— I stated the other 
day I took a message from him ; he said you must get those Weedon fellows to sign it ; 
I said I should see tiiem to-day, and tell them so ; these were not the exact words. 
Did Colonel Bentinck suggest that vou should ask them ? — I can only give the same 
answer to that I have just given. When did you first change your sentiments about 
Captain Robertson ? What date ?— I cannot fix any date. Did you, up to the 1st of 
October^ after Adjutant Harran had put in his name for purchase, take an active part 
agunst Captain Robertson ? — not an active part, certainly. Was the document you 
did sign the one that was produced at the conversation on the 5th of June ? —Aa I 
before stated, I presume it was. Do you ever make any entries in your diair in 
arrears ? — Sometimes I enter them next morning. Is there any instance in the (uary 
of your having made an entry about Captain Robertson some days after its occurrence ? 
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•— I think none ; certainly not. By the Prosecutor, with the permiBsion of the Court : 
You state you have not been in the habit of copying documents. Why, then, did joa 
copy the telegram of the 1st of October to Major Jones ¥ — I can't give any reason for 
domg so ; the whole occurrence of that day was extraordinary ; I made some private 
comments out afterwards. Captain Robertson, through the Court : Produce the entry 
in your diary relating to the receipt of that telegram. I gave it before ; I produced my 
note book in which the entry appeared. Entry produced. Captain Robertson: X 
would wish the entire entry to be read, in consequence of a question asked by Colonel 
Brownrigg, and because the comments made by the witness might explain the entry. 
Colonel Brownrigg : I object to the witness s comments ; they are not evidenoe. 
Witness : I object to them myself. President : I think, Captain Robertsoi), you had 
better not produce them. I have read them, and I assure you they will not influence 
the Court one w^ or the other ; and if you consult your own interest you will not press 
the question. I may state that it is entirely out of consideration for Captain 
Robertson that the witness does not wish to answer the question, and I would 
recommend you not to press it. 

The Court then adjourned for a quarter of an hour. Captun Robertson, on the 
re-opening of the Court, said : General Gordon, I fear that the observations made 
cursorily by you just before the Court rose may create an impression that there is 
something in the comments made by Lieutenant Rintoul in his diary connected with 
the entiy relating to the telegraphic message which reflects upon my private character. 
I have been informed by Lieutenant Rintoul that such is not tibe case, and I am 
certain that you will be most happy to remove any suspicions which may have arisen 
from the language inadvertently used by you. President : Captain .Robertson there 
is not the slightest reflection on your character ; it is merely an entry made by a 
voung officer upon another officer ; there is no reflection at all against your character, 
but simply an expression that it might not be desirable to mention ; there is not the 
slightest reflection on your character. 

Major Jones, 4th Dragoon Guards, recalled, and questioned by Captain Robertson on 
his former oath. Did you return with Adjutant Hairan and Lieutenant Wright from an 
archery meeting on the 9th of July, 1861 ? — No ; I came in Captain Robertson's drag. 
Have you any memorandum, in your handwriting, connected with your return from the 
archery meeting on that occasion ? — There is a private note — it is private— but I did 
not make an entry in reference to it President : was it made at the time ? — Witness : 
Part of the note was made before the time, and part immediately after. Was that 
entry made at or about the time at which it bears date, and if so, produce and read 
it ?— Part of it was made before the time ; the second part is a comment on the first; 
it is, "Miss Blank will be at the ' A ' meeting, 6th Julv (laughter). Rather sold — 
not there (laughter). Came back in drag with ' Liches and Mrs." (laughter). Who 
do you mean by Inches, and why do you so designate the person ?---It is a name we 
have got for Robertson ; his place in Scotland is called ** [nches," so that is the name 
we call him by (laughter). Did you, on any occasion, say to Adjutant Harran, or 
Lieutenant Wright, or either of them, that you fully approved of such a document, 
and that it was calculated to have a good effect, or woras to that effect 1 — It is quite 
impossible that I could have made use of any such expression. To Mr. Wright, slone, 
on a former occasion, I gave strict advice to have nothing to do with so illegal a 
transaction. Do you recollect any conversation between Adjutant Harran, Mr. 
Wright, and you, on or about the month of July or August, 1861, as to the adoption of 
means to compel me to leave the regiment ? — I recollect a great deal of desultory con- 
versation about this *' round robin," and other subjects. State, to the best of your 
recollection, the purport of such conversation ?— Well, the purport of such conver- 
sation was, that they were going to get up a te»<timonial to Robertson, which it was 
supposed would have the effect of seeing the last of him, or seeing him out of the 
regiment, or some such words. Did you ever suggest the preparation or getting up 
among my brother officers of any document reflecting on my character 1 — Never. Did 
you advise some of my brother officers not to sign such a document, and, if so, name 
the officers to which you gave such advice ? — I gave a special advice to Mr. Rintoul 
not to have anything to do with it ; Mr. Inge told me he had been asked to sign it, 
but he had refused to do so ; I told him that he did quite right to avoid all connec- 
tion with so dangerous a subject, or words to that effect, and the next time he 
was asked to do so, I ui^d him as a friend, privately to consult me on the 
subject first ; when I first heard of it I also spoke to Mr. Byrne on the subject, 
but I gave him no advice on the matter, because he did not want any. By 
Colonel Brownrigg : You stated that you gave Lieutenant Wright advice on a 
former occasion about the document What did you mean by the expression '* a 
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former occasion ?"— I think it was before the archery meeting, to the best df my 
opinion, that I spoke to him on the subject ; after I first heard it I advised him to hare 
nothing to do with it, coming np from the theatre one evening. By the Court : Did 
you ever return from an archery meeting with Mr. Harran and Mr. Wright, and, if 
so, when ?— I don't think I ever came back from an archery meeting with Mr. Harran 
and Mr. Wright. It' you knew the document was illegal and dangerous, did you ever 
inform Colonel Bentinck of your opinion f — No. Did you make any remark, officially 
or otherwise, to Colonel Bentinck when he returned trom leave to take command of 
the regiment, relative to the intention of the officers to prepare such a document ? 
The firat time I ever heard of the intention of the officers to prepare the document, or 
anything appertaining to it, was after I returned from leave, about the middle of 
June ; I made no remark to him on the subject. Did you inform Colonel Bentinck 
when he returned from leave in July of the intention of the officers to prepare such 
a document ? — No, sir ; I never spoke to him on the subject in my life to my know- 
ledge. Is it your duty, as a Major, to keep the Commanding Officer informed of all 
matters that, from his position, he ought to be acquainted with ? — Well, sir, it is, I 
suppose, to a greater or less eiEtent, my duty to do so, but I did not do it, fori thought 
he knew all about it. You said you did not recollect you ever returned from an 
archery meeting with Lieutenant Wright and Mr. Harran. Are the Court to uuder- 
stand tiiat you are uncertain about it ! — ^To the best of my belief I was never at more 
than two archery meetings ; I don't recollect being at a third ; and on each of these 
two occasions I returned home in Captain Robertson's drag. Did you ever return 
from any fett or party in the commencement of July in a dog-cart with Lieutenant 
Harran and Mr. Wright ? — I have no recollection of having done so ; I don't think I 
could have done so without remembering it. Were you ever asked to sign the docu- 
ment ? — Never. What led you to think that Colonel Bentinck knew idl about the 
document ? Mr. Harran went up to London to a regimental dinner, which took place 
at the end of the Ascot week, early in June, and when he came back he told me, I 
won't specify the day, some short time after he came back--" We are in a fairway at 
last for gettmg rid of Robertson." President : You don't mean to say that these are 
the exact words t— Witness : Well, they are very nearly the same words. Colonel 
Bentinck was in London at the time, but I don t know whether he was at the regi- 
mental dinner. How do you connect that with Colonel Bentmck's knovring it ? Wit- 
ness : I must use, as nearly as possible, the exact words. He said — *■ * We have got 
up the testimonial ; Bentinck will give it to Lawreuson when he comes ; Lawrenson 
Tnll lay it before the Duke, and Siere will be short work made of Master Sandy" 
(laughter). When did you first hear that the document was in existence ? I heajxl 
the officers talking of signing it at Coventry and Weedon some time in the summer ; 
it was a delicate subject, and I generally avoided conversation about it, as I had 
no intention of signing it. Did you ever say to Lieutenant Harran that the idea of 
putting pressure on Captain Robertson was repugnant to your feelings f — I did ; I 
had a great many conversations with Mr. Harran about Captain Robertson's afEkir. 
When did you say it was repugnant to your feelings T — I think it was, as well as I 
can remember, when he was sent to the riding school, to ride with the troops in the 
morning. Would you add where it where it was f — In Birmingham. Do you recollect 
where it was — ^in Uie mess-room or orderly-room ? — It mifht have been outside in the 
yard ; it was summer time ; I was then in command of we regiment, and I used to 
chat with Lieutenant Harran walking up and down the yard ; it might have been in 
the yard. President : This inquiry has assumed such a strange and painful character 
that you must not be surprised at the question that is going to be put to you, which, 
under other circumstances, would not, perhaps, be put to you. The question is ~ Will 
you undertake to state positively that you never drove in a dog-cart with Lieutenants 
Harran and Wright during the month of July, 1861 ? — I will not undertake to say any 
such thing. I have come up from the town more than three or four times in Mr. 
Wright's dog-cart. And Mr. Harran also \ — On one or two occasions Mr. Harran was 
with us, as well as I can remember. Is it possible for you ever to have driven in a 
dogKsart with these officers when they were coming away from an archery meeting, 
although, perhaps, you yourself had not been there ? — I don't think it possible, sir, as 
I camo in Captain Robertson's drag. Question repeated. Witness : 1 don't think it 
could have happened, sir ; the occasions that I remember beet coming home with Mr. 
Wright and Mr. Harran were when the mess was closed for about a fortnight, and 
when the officers used to dine at the club ; Mr. Wright used to have his dog-cart there 
at night, and gve myself or any one else who happened to be in the town a "lift" up 
to barracks. Did any conversation ever take place between you and those two officers, 
when you were driving with them in a dog-carty about the " Robertson testimonial?" 
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t think it is yery likely there might hare been; the ''Robertson testimoBial" was 
diBcussed veir freely. Can you detail any conyersation of the sort ?— Well, indeed, I 
oannot now detail the particulars of any conyersation. At the period of the archery 
meeting at the oommencement of July was the mess closed as you describe-— in other 
words, can you state when the mess was closed! — ^Well, I think it was about the 
middle of August; I don't know ; I know it was opened again for about a week before 
we left Birmingham — ^perhaps I might say the last fortnight in August Are yoa 
certain it was in August ? — It must hiAye been in August, b^use it was opened about 
a week, I think, before we marched away ; it most haye been in August, to the best 
of my belief. Did Captain Robertson eyer drop you at your destination in Birmingham 
on the occasions when he droye you in his drag ? — He dropped me on one occasion in 
the town, and in another he brought me to the barracks. How did you go to the 
barracks on the occasion when he droi>ped you in the town % — I think I walked up ; I 
belieye I walked up ; I don't recollect going in any other way. Could you haye gone 
on that occasion with Lieutenants Wright and Harran t — No, I think not ; no, oertunly 
not. Do you eyer remember saying to Adjutant Harran that you wished to God the 
prisoner would leaye the regimenti — I said at the time he was anxious to sell out, 
** I wish to goodness, or to Grod, he would now leaye the regiment, as he will get his 
money now, safe enough," or words to that effect, "as he may not haye so good a 
chance a^rain." Can you say that you neyer, at any time, or to any officers, expressed 
any opinion fayourable to the preparation of such a document, as the means of getting 
rid of him I — Neyer; most emphatically, never; I think of all others I was altogether 
most opposed to it at all times. Do you remember saying with reference to the 
document, " This is a strong measure, Harran I" — I may hinye said it was a strongish 
measure, but I won't say about surprised ; I might haye added that I was not surprued, 
for I would not be mud^ surprised at it. Prandent: Hie Covt wiA to see the note- 
book containing the note in r^erance to this archery meeting. [Note-book handed to 
the President, who haying read it said] — ^This appears to be a part of a diary, except 
an isolated entry about a not yery important eyent, while there is yery little entered 
during the year. Miyor Jones : I heard that a certain person was going there whom 
I wished to meet, and therefore I jotted it down. President : The Court wished to be 
satisfied as to whether it was an isolated entry, or whether there were entries before or 
after. M^jor Jones: The book is full of entries. Did you eyer say to Adjutant 
Harran that Captain Robertson was *' a wretched creature," and that he had no shame 
and no feeling, and that you did everything but kick him ? — When I was under the 
impression that Lieutenant Harran was a friend of Captain Robertson's I used to speak 
pretty freely, and perhaps very unguardedly ; I have said, in allusion to circumstances 
connected with the Dickson afiGedr, to Mr. Harran, " Now you are an old fiiend of 
'Inches's,' go and try and make him do something; he is so awfhlly stupid and thick- 
headed that I cannot sometimes make him grasp my meaning, and I cannot speak out 
on the subject for obvious reasons ; I wish him to do what is rights but he seems so 
dull, and I have got into such a rage with him at times, that I auite lose my temper ; 
I want to get him right, if I can." These conversations took place when I believed 
Mr. Harran was a friend of Captain Robertson, and I used to say, ** Come now, 
Harran, we must stir up this old fellow ;" what I said was said in a friendly way, not 
in any way hostile to Captain Robertson ; I never had a view to do him any injury. 
Did you recollect making use of those expressions when dining with Mr. Hsrran and 
Lieutenant Wright, and i£ so, at what time t — No, I began to see that Mr. Harran 
was not a friend of Capt^n Robertson's about this time, and I think I was rather more 
guarded afterwards; I cannot swear that it was not so, but I don't think it was 
probable. Did you, during the summer of 1861, express any opinion to Adjutant 
Harran relative to Captain Robertson's alleged profligacy? — Mr. Harran used fre- 
quently to make allusions to Captain Robertson's goings on down town. But the 
question is, did you ever express an opinion to Adjutant Harrsn ? — ^No, sir ; I might 
very frequently have said that I did not care twopence about his profligacy, or that I 
did not care to hear about it. I may have said, if he is so profligate as he is alledged 
to be, he should be a litUe darker, and keep his games to himself^ or words to tnat 
effect. That is, if he was so profligate as I was led to supposa Did you ever say to 
Lieutenant Harran you could not see the reputation of tne regiment sufifer through 
Caption Robertson's misconduct? — I frequently said to Mr. Harran, '*l^e him up; 
make him do something for the credit of the old corps; pitch into him," or something 
to that effect, in relation to the Dickson affur. 
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TWENTY-THIRD DAY— Fbidat, Mabch 14th. 

Major Jones, 4th Dragoon Guards, was recalled at the opening of the Court. Pre- 
sident : The Court are anxious to see your note-book again. Major Jones. The diary 
or note>book was produced, and the Court was cleared^ and re-opened shortly before 
one o'clock. President : Major Jones you stated in your evidence yesterday that yon 
made the second part of your note respecting the archery meeting of the 6th of July 
after that meeting was over ; how long after tiiat meeting was that entry made? Major 
Jones : I think it was made on the same evening, or on the very next morning ; I 
Was first making some entries, and I jotted down what happened. Who returned in 
the drag from the archery meeting on the 6th of July besides Captain Robertson and 
yourself t— Mrs. Robertson, with whom I was sitting, and the man, Mossom. I was 
sitting on the second seat with Mrs. Robertson, just behind Robertson. Were there 
no o^er people? — No, there were no others. I remember Robertson asked me "Will 
you sit on the box seat, Jones?" How many seats were there? — ^The box seat and the 
seat behind it, a third seat facing the guard's seat, and the back seat of all ; there 
were four seats altogether. By Colonel Brownrigg, with the permission of the Court : 
With whom did you go to the archery meeting early in the month of July, 1861 ? — I 
intended to have gone down in Captain Robertson's drag, myself and Mr. Farquhar, 
but the drag was late and we walked on. We did not go in the drag at all to the 
archery meeting. President: Did you walk all the way? — I am not quite certain 
whether we got a cab at the Town -hall or not ; I will not swear whether we got into 
a cab at the Town-hall or not : I rather think not. The Town-hall in Birmingham is 
about half way between the Barracks and where the archery meeting was held. Where 
was the archery meeting which you have alluded to held? — At the lower part of 
Edgpheston, just outside the town. 

Private George Mossom, 4th Dragoon Guards, swoin and examined by Captain 
Robertson. Were you my servant in the summer of 1861? — Yes. Do you recollect 
going to an archery meeting in the summer of 1861, in my drag, ^th Mrs. Robertson 
and me? — Yes. Do you recollect Major Jones returning with Mrs. Robertson and me 
from the archery meeting, in the summer of 1861?— Yes. Do you recollect whether 
Major Jones returned from an archery meeting with Mrs. Robertson and me on a 
second occasion during the summer of 1861 ? — He did, sir. Can tou state about what 
time of the summer of 1861 Major Jones returned with Mrs. Robertson and me from 
the archery meeting?— I can't say as to the exact day ; it was some time in the middle 
of the summer. By the Court: Do you know how many archery meetings there were 
at Edgpheston, near Birmingham ; whether they were only occasionally or constantly 
during the summer? — Constantly during the summer, but there were only a few large 
ones. Captain Robertson? — General Gordon, I now propose to call Mrs. Robertson 
as a witness to corroborate Major Jones. Mrs. Roberteon will state that she has a 
distinct recollection of the return of Major Jones, on the 6th of July, 1861, from the 
archery meeting, on my drag, with her and myself; that she can fix the date by the fact 
that it was the last archery meeting she attended; and she will produce a note-book, 
in her own handwriting, in which there is an entry, written at the time, under the date 
of the 6th of July, 1861, stating that Major Jones returned with her and me. She 
will also state that on another occanon he returned with her and me. I think it right 
to lay this before the Court, and to ask their permission to give this e^dence. Presi- 
dent : Is your wife admissible as evidence in your own case ? Captain Robertson : As 
far as I am concerned I am quite satisfied with Major Jones's evidence, but Major 
Jones wishes it. President : You propose to call your own wife in your own case. I 
think it is not legaL I will not now pronounce an opinion without consulting the 
Court. Captain Robertson : Major Jones wishes that she should be called. President : 
The question is, do you demand, as a matter of right, to call your wife as a witness? 
Captain Robertson : No, I don't demand it ; Major Jones is anxious to have his 
evidence corroborated, and I know she can corroborate it, from a diary kept in her own 
handwriting, and it is for his sake that I would press the matter. President: I asked 
you the question, who was your next witness, and you say you propose to call your 
wife. I tell you I think your wife is not an admissible witness ; perhaps you may 
consult the gentlemen who are sitting beside you as to whether you have a right to caU 
upon your wife to nve evidence. Captain Robertson : They were the parties who 
suggested it to me. President: Do I understand you to say that they told you that 
you have a legal right to call your wife as a witness? Captain Robertson: No, sir. 
President: You mentioned something abont a note-book being put in? Captain 
Robertson : A diary. President : It occurs to me that if you wish that put in it can 
be put in by a third party, who can prove the handwriting. I see no objection to that^ 
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})pt tbtire til ay he flu ohjectioti to it. Ciii>taix» Rabertson: Colonel Gordon, the Oc^tirt 
19 '^n aDoinikloUB tdbuD^l, aod ia governed hy peculiar mks, I don't think there is 
.'Oiy tiling to rendtr my wifeiniMluiissibleajjii. wltneB.^^ ns a ivife is JLdii>is6?ibIe in all cs^e* 
u3Lcept in e.'^cB of a porelj crtuiiaul imturt^. PrenidLut ; I dont know what you JxicasL 
Ity "an anomalouB tribunal," or by the Court being "governed by peculiar rules." It 
is a court appointed by law, tbe same as other courts. 

The Court was cleared, and adjourned till two o'clock. The President, on the 
re-opening of the Court, said : Captain Robertson, the Court have had under con- 
sideration your proposal to call Mrs. Robertson as a witness, and they have 'decided 
that as the prisoner states that the evidence of his wife is not necessary for his defence, 
but that he only proposes to call her at the request of Major Jones, the Court do not 
think it desirable to admit her as a witness on the trial of her husband. 

Veterinary Surgeon Luke Byrne, 4th Dragoon Guards, sworn and examined by 
Captun Robertson : Had you any communication with Adjutant Harran in the 
months of June or July, 1861, respecting your associating with me, and if so, state 
what it was ?— I had ; I am not sure of the exact date, but it was, as far as I can tax 
my recollection, about two months before we left Birmingham. The Adjutant told me 
that he was desired by Colonel Bentinck to tell me that he saw me frequently speaking 
to Captain Robertson in the barrack-yard. He told me that my doing so was objec- 
tionable, that the Colonel was trying to get Captain Robertson out of the regiment, 
and that the fact of my associating with him was undoing what he was trying to do ; 
he then recommended me to discontinue all communication with him. Did you ever 
relate to Adjutant Harran various acts of a private nature which occurred in the 
neighbourhood in which you and I lived ? — I did tell Adjutant Harran that I heard 
various reports in connexion with Captain Robertson from time to time. My object 
in doing so was not for the purpose of circulating any reports prejudicial to Captain 
Robertson, but I wished to satis^ myself and ascert^n the truth of them if possible, 
and so act accordingly. Did you ever endeavour to satisfy yourself as to the truth of 
them, and if so, state what was the result ? — I did. I took every means in my power 
to ascertain the truth of them ; and the more I enquired the more I was satisfied of 
their untruth. Did you ever say to Adjutant Harran that the way in which my 
conduct was talked about was extremely painful to your fiunily, and that in fact it was 
the talk of all classes in Birmingham, and that even the common working people were 
talking about it, or any words to that effect ? — I did mention to Mr. Harran that the 
reports I heard were spoken of in the neighbourhood where we lived, and that it was 
unpleasant. I told him, I think, also, that if I could discover their truUi, it would be 
unpleasant to me and my family to associate with him. Did you say anything about 
it being the talk of the common working people T — I did ; I beard that the working 
people were talking invariably about him. Have you and your family ijways continued 
on terms of intimacy with me ? — We have. Did you ever do any act, or circulate any 
report for the purpose of creating a prejudice against me ? — Never. Did Major Jones 
speak to you as to your signing the document reflecUnc^ on my character ? — He did 
not. Did you ever mention to him the subject of such a document being in existence ? 
I did ; I have had frequent conversations on the subject. President (on the next 
question being handed in) : Captain Robertson, your questions now must be confined 
to meeting the evidence given by the prosecutor's witnesses, or his rejoinder. Captain 
Robertson : T\nB question is in reference to a question asked Major Jones. President : 
If it has reference to that, you are quite at liberty to ask it. The question is, state 
what he said to you respecting that document ? Witness : In any conversation I have 
had with Major Jones on the subject he always disapproved of it, and said he would 
never have anything to do with it. 

Captain Robertson : I now beg to tender in evidence the memorandum-book kept 
by Mrs. Robertson. I think you mentioned there was no objection. President : You 
said something about a diary kept by Mrs. Robertson in her own handwriting. We 
have had diaries produced by witnesses to refresh their memories. If you had produced 
any witness who had a diary, the witness would be allowed to refer to it, but the 
putting in of a document in that way I never contemplated. 

Captain Robertson : General Gordon, I have now closed my evidence, and I trust 
the Court will kindly give till Monday next to prepare my reply. President : Then 
you wish the Court to adjourn to give you time to prepare some remarks upon the 
evidence which has been given by the prosecutor in nis reply, and by your witnesses 
on your rejoinder, and you apply to the Court to adjourn to Monday next, this being 
Friday ? — Captain Robertson : Yes, sir. Colonel Brownrigg : I r^^ to state, that 
in consequence of the evidence that has been given by Major Jones, I shall be com- 
pelled, with the sanction of the Court, to produce two evidences, to rebut the evidence 
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given by him. President: are you prepared to show that the evidence given by 
Major Jones, or any witness now produced by Captain Robertson, is wholly incorrect, 
or is it that you wish to set up the original case made by you ! Colonel Brownrigg : 
No ; I wish to prove that a certain statement of Major Jones', as to a date, is whoUy 
incorrect. President : Do you propose to call witnesses 1 Colonel Brownrigg : I 
propose to call two witnesses. President : Is it any new evidence ? Colonel Brown- 
rigg : Yes ; Major Jones has stated that he did not return from an archery meeting, 
with Lieutenant Wright and Lieutenant Harran, early in July. I am prepared to 
prove, by the officer who saw him, that he did return. President : You brought for- 
ward evidence in reference to the archeiy meeting Colonel Brownrigg : Yes, but it 
was collateral evidence ; it was evidence to prove that Lieutenant Bintoul could not 
have spoken to Colonel Bentinck about a certain document early in Juno. I proved 
that there was an archery meeting early in July, and that it was at that meeting the 
document was first spoken of. Major Jones has stated that he did not return with 
Lieutenant Harran and Lieutenant Wright, and I am now prepared to prove that he 
did so. President : Colonel Brownrigg, I would remind you that you stated you 
could call witnesses to rebut the statement of Lieutenant Rintoul, and you have 
called no witnesses at all. Colonel Brownrigg : I have called witnesses to prove that 
it was impossible he could have spoken to Colonel Bentinck on the subject, because 
the document was not then in existence. President : One of the witnesses proved 
that it was in existence. Colonel Brownri^ : Oh, no. Captain Robertson : General 
Gordon, I think Captain M*Donnell did. President : What is your proposal. Colonel 
Brownrigg t Colonel Brownrigg : My proposal is to call ^tnesses to rebut the state- 
ment mi^e by Major Jones in his evidence, that he did not return from an archery 
meeting with Lieutenant Harran and Lieutenant Wright eariy in July. President : 
But that is rather going into the original question ; do you mean distinctly to impugn 
the credibility of Major Jones ? Colonel Brownrigg : Unquestionably I do. Captain 
Robertson : General Gordon, the observations now made by the prosecutor show that 
the fixing of that date was an important part of his case, and all the evidence on that 
subject should have been then produced. Colonel Brownrigg : I submit it does not 
show anything of the sort. President : Colonel Brownrigg's request now is, that he 
may impeach the credibility of a witness that you have produced in answer to one of 
his witnesses. That is a question the Court 'vrill decide. The prisoner has not finished 
his rejoinder ; he has some remarks to make on the new evidence you have given, 
and, therefore, before you take any further step, we must get whatever remarks the 
prisoner has to make. Captain Robertson : General Gordon, I respectfully submit 
tiiat no evidence should be admitted upon a collateral matter, like the one now in 
question. Colonel Brownrigg : It is not a collateral matter. Major Jones has made 
a statement, and I can px^uce a witness to prove that that statement is untrue. 
President : Is that all T Colonel Brownrigg : lliat is all. President : Captain Ro- 
bertson, the time for that, if the Court aUow it, will be when you make your rejoinder. 
You have applied for an adjournment till Monday to prepare your remarks. The 
Court will take into consideration your application, and let you know the result. 

The Court was then cleared. The President^ on the Court having been declared 
again open, said : Colonel Brownrigg and Captain Robertson, the Court have decided 
that the prosecutor may call witnesses to impeach the credibility of the statement 
made by Major Jones, relative to his return from the archery meeting on the 6th of 
July, when giving evidence on behalf of the prisoner ; but that the prisoner may make 
his remarks in completion of his rejoinder, if he should think fit to do so ; and the 
prisoner will also be at liberty to bring forward witnesses to sustain the credibility of 
Mi^r Jones's statement, if he can do so. The prosecutor and the prisoner are both 
to understand that the evidence must be entirely confined to the statement of Major 
Jones. 

Colonel Brownrigg : General Gordon, since the court has been cleared it has been 
suggested to me that, in an answer I just made to a question of the President, as to 
whether I impugned the veracity of Major Jones, I conveyed the impression that I 
did so in the broad and general acceptation of the term. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that this was not, in the least, my intention, and that I meant nothing more than 
that I believed Major Jones— to the best of his belief doubtless — was inaccurate as to 
a certain transaction, and I have witnesses to produce to show he was in error. I 
withdraw the word " untrue," in reference to Major Jones's evidence in any manner, 
having been informed that I made use of such a word. 

Captain Robertson : In consequence of the decision at which the Court huve 
arrived, I would, at the proper time, respectfully request that Mrs. Robertson be allowed 
to be examined as a witness in reference to the return of Major Jones from the archery 
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meeting on the 6th of July, 1861. President : You can mi^e an application to Uie 
Court on that question at any time. Captain Robertson : I wish Colonel Brownr^ 
to go on with his evidence — of course, subject to my objection. 

Paymaster John Biggs, 4th Dragoon Guards, was then called, sworn, and examined 
by Colonel Brownrigg : Do you remember the occurrence of an archery meeting in 
Birmingham early in the month of July, 1861 ! — I do. Do you remember seeing 
Major Jones in lientenant Wright's carriage with Lieutenant and Adjutant Harran, 
driving home from that archery meeting ? — I saw Major Jones, Lieutenant Harran, 
and Lieutenant Wright driving home in Mr. Wright's carriage from an archery meet- 
ing in the summer of 1861, and I believe it was in the beginning of July. What de- 
scription of carriage was it t — K four-wheeled phaeton. By Captain Robertson : Were 
you present at the archery meeting of which you are speaking ? — 1 was. How did you 
return from it I — I think 1 most probably walked. 1 am not certain. Will you under- 
take to state positively that you walked home from it ! — I cannot for certain. Were 
you at more archeiy meetings than one in the summer of 1861 1 — Yes. At how many 
were you t — Eight or ten, I should think. During what months % — May, June, July, 
and August. Have you any memorandum or diary to fix the date when you saw Major 
Jonea returning from the archery meeting I — None. Was there anything remarkable 
in Major Jones returning with the Adjutant and Mr. Wright that impresMd the matter 
on your memory f — I remember that the three officers were present at a certain archery 
meetixig, and that several aUusions were made to the private affiurs of Captain Robert- 
son, reflecting discredit upon him, and in returning to barracks the next morning Mr. 
Wright informed me that th^ had, between them, agreed that a letter should be written 
to Q>lonel Bentinck requesting him to lay the subject of these reports and of the 
Dickson afifair before the Commander-in-Cluef. Had you many conversations about 
that letter — ^the one about which you have given evidence — ^with Mr. Wright % — That 
was the first time I heard of the letter being spoken of Captain Robertson : I submit^ 
General Gordon, that that is not an answer to the question. (Question repeated.) 
Witness : Afterwards — after that time I had — no doubt of it. Were you speaking to 
Major Jones, the Adjutant, and Mr. Wright, on the occasion of their being in the 
dog-cart ? — No. Where did you see Mi^or Jones, the Adjutant, and Mr. Wright, on 
the occasion of which you have spoken 1-— Driving from the field in which the archerv 
meeting was held. Didyou see those three officers at any otherarchery meeting ? — I think 
not. Did you see any drag at that meeting I — I cannot be obtain ; I think not. Have 
you been speaking to Adjutant Harran on this subjeet since Major Jones gave his evi- 
dence on yesterday 1 — Yes. Will you state positively that it was from the meeting 
which took place on the 6th of July, 1861, you saw Major Jones return in Mr. Wright's 
carriage 1 — I will not swear to dates. 

TWENTY-FOURTH DAY— Saturday, Mabgh 15th. 

Paymaster Biggs, 4th Dragoon Guards, having been recalled. Colonel Brownrigg said : 
I consider it my duty, with &e permission of the Court, to read a statement in reference 
to a written statement which I put in on yesterday concerning Major Jones's evi- 
dence. President : Had you not better allow the evidence of this witness to be 
concluded 1 Colonel Brownrigg : Very well, then ; may I be allowed to put it in 
afterwards? President: The witness is under cross-examination by the prisoner. 
Colonel Brownrigff : I thought he was under examination by the Court. 

The cross-examination of the witness was then resumed. Witness : May I ask to 
have the last question and answer of yesterday read over? The Judge- Advocate read 
the question and answer as follows : Will you state positively that it was from the 
meeting which took place on the 6th of July, 1861, you saw Major Jones return in 
Mr. Vmght's carriage ?— I will not swear to dates. Witness : I am perfectly aware 
of the arohery meeting itseU^ but that archery meeting did not take place on the 6th 
of July. President : But vou have stated that you cannot swear to dates? — Witness : 
There is a great deal of difference about this archery meeting of the 6th of July. 
Prendent: But you wer6 called on to settle this date! — Witness : No, I beg your 
pardon, sir ; I understood that I was called to prove that I saw Major Jones coming 
up with Adjutant Harran and Mr. Wright. Colonel Brownrigg: I beg to observe 
that I have fixed the time of the archery meeting as having been " early in July ;" I 
never mentioned the 6th of July. Captain Robertson : I think, sir, Mr. Wright and 
Mr. Harran stated that it took place on the 6th of July. Colonel Brownrigg : No ; I 
don't think they did. (The answer of witness read over). President : What do you 
wish to add to your answer 1 — ^Witness : I did not think it necessary to explain that 
the archery meeting did not take place on the 6th of July, but that it took place early 
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in July, and not on a parUcular date, until my attention was called to part of th6 
evidence. I can also state that the mee^g did take place on the 6th of July, «l 
Edgepheston. By Captain Robertson : Who pointed out the evidence to yon since 
yesterday ? — Mr. Wright. Did yon know, when under examination yefiterdav, that 
the archery meeting did not take place on the 6th of July? — I did. When did yon 
first learn that fiftct f — ^About two days after Hr. Wright was first examined, two or 
three days. At how many arobeiy meetings were you during the month of July^ 
1861 ? — I think the exact number was seven ; I said yesterday eight or ten. Presi^ 
dent : Your answer yesterday referred to the whole period. Now, what do you relet 
to ? — Witness : I attended only one in July ; there was only one. In May, June^ 
July and August, I attended aunost all of them ; in July I attended only one, there 
was only one. When did that one meeting take place 9>-^0n the 12th of July. Did 
you tell this date to Adiutant Harran t Witness : At any time ? President : At any 
timet — Yes. When did you tell it to him I — I was talking to him on the subject a 
little before Mr. Wright was examined. President : The question is, when did you 
tell him ! and your answer is, ** you wese talking to him ; ' then did yon tell him f— « 
Witnesn: No ; I did not tell him then. What date was it I— I think it was about the 
day after I received the information ; by referring to a letter I find that I sliould ha.r6 
told him on the 11th of March this year. J>id you tell it to Mr. Wright t>-Yes, sir, I 
think I did. When did you tell it to Mr. Wright 1—1 think on the same day that X 
told it to Mr. Harnm. Give the date of the time when you firdt read of the sugges* 
tion of the letter reflecting on my character t — On the 13th of July, 1861. Do yov 
know whether there were any ''practice" archery meetings in the month of July, 
I86I9 before the 12th of that month t--*No, sir, there were not ; there were no eeoerai 
meetings ; of course the members practice every day — ^I mean a meeting cafied by 
some committee ; I take that to constitute a meeting, when a meeting is held ; of 
course two or thxee people going down to practice ie quite a different thing altogether; 
if he means that, there may have been meetings every day ; but if he means a meeting 
called by the committee of the archery club^ then there were no meetings. Do you 
know whether the archery meeting, which you «ay was held on the 12tk of July, 1861, 
was an a^jonmed meeting t— No, sir, it was not. Who drove Mr. Wright's carriage 
on the occasion when you saw Mi^or Jones, Mr. Harran, and him return fefjim th» 
archerjr meeting ?— Mr. Wright himself. Did you see my drag at any archery meeting 
in the month of July ? — ^No, sir, I think not. How near were you to Mr. Wright's 
carriage at the time you saw the party returning from the archsiy meeting f — Twenty 
or thirty yards off, I should thinlc Did you, in tlie month of June, July or August,' 
1861, see among the officers, a document which reflected on my character I — ^Yes. Did 
you sign that document I — I respectfully dedine to answer that question. Colonel 
iBrownhgg : I beg the Court's pardon, but I think the decision ^ Court came to 
yesterday was, that no question was to be entered into but the date of Major Jones'a 
return from the archery meeting. President : Yes, that was the anvngement — that 
the questions diould be confined to the question of impeachment brought beiora tile 
Court in relation to a certain statement ; but this is not Captain Robertson's witness, 
he is your witness, cross-examined by Captain Bobcrtson. The Court will not allow 
either of you to put any questions to your own witnesses except in relation to that 
statement. Captain Robertson : Hiere was no such understanding on my part, and if 
I thought there was I would have respeotfiilly protested against it. 'By the Court : 
How can you fix the date of the ardiery meeting as being on the 12th of July ! — By 
a letter which I have received fr^m the secretary of the society, add also by a printed 
card of the meeting. (Letter dated 10th March, 1862, and card of archery meeting 
produced.) How do yon know that the letter is from the secretary !^I know faia 
nandwriting ; he is a firiend of mine. President : How do yon ver^ the card as 
being one of the cards of the meeting ! — It has got some of the same handwriting on 
it, and I recognise it as a fao simile of one which I had myseH 

The Judge Advocate read the letter, dated Edgepheston, 10th March^ 1862| whidiwaa 
addressed to the witness, and stated that the band of the 4th DragoonGuards played for 
the Archenr Socie^ on the 2 4th of May and the 1 2th of July. There waa no meeting on 
the 6th of July, llie card was also read and put in. On what part of the archeiT Add 
were you when you saw Mijor Jones in Mr. Wrigfat*s carriage?— I should think just 
outside the railing that separated the archery ground frem the fiehi-^just where the 
carriages had assembled to take the company awavk Was the practice going on at the 
time, or was it finished for the day ? — It was finiwied. Wereyou in oomnany with any 
one at the time ? — Yes ; I think f was, but with whom I cannot say ; I was with the 
general company talking to them at the time« as they were all dispersing. Who were you 
talking to ? — I have stated tiiat I cannot name any particular person. Where wa»3iajor 
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Jonee sitting on Mr. Wright's carriage whenyou saw him coming from the archery meet- 
lug 1 — On the driving seat to the left of Mr. W right. Had Mr. Wright's carriage started 
at the time you speiSc of ? — I saw it start ; I cannot say whether they were moving 
when I saw it, or whether they were getting on it. President : Yon say you saw it 
where the carriages were assembled ; I want to know whe^er the carriage had started, 
or whether it was with the others before driving off? — Witness : I should say, at the 
moment when I saw them, it had not started away, but started away immediately 
afterwards. Were you twenty or thirty yards from it at that time ? — I might have 
been nearer to it, as I was moving about among the carriages. Did it start whilst you 
saw it— did you see the carriage bona fide off with Major Jones on it ? — I did. You 
stated yesterday that you did not recollect how you returned from the archery meeting ; 
what then makes you remember so accurately the manner of Major Jones's return ? 
— Mr. Wright had a white hat on and a light-coloured coat, and Major Jones had a 
light coat and a white hat on. Preeidenti — I don't think you quite understand the 
question — ^the question is, you stated yesterday that you (tid not recollect how you 
returned from the archeiy meeting ; what, then, makes you remember so accurately 
the manner of Major Jones's return ? — Witness : I connect it with the fact of Mr. 
Wright telling me the next morning that the conversation about the letter took place 
on the way home. Did you then understand that a letter of such importance was 
decided upon merely by the Major and two subalterns ? — I did. What sort of a 
carriage did Captain Robertson drive on that occasion ? — To the best of my belief it 
was a mail phaeton. Did Captain Robertson drive his drag either to or from that 
meeting! — iHot that I know of ; I did not see him. Do you know whether any fete or 
meeting took plaoe in the neighbourhood of Birmingham on the 6th of July ? — Not 
that I know oi ; I was away on that day — I was away on the 6th of July. When you 
lived at Edgrepheston, at Birmingham, how far were you from the archery groimd ? — 
I lived about a mile from the archery ground. Do you recollect whether Captain 
Robertson was present at the archeiy meeting on the 12th of July, 1861 ? — He was. 
How did he return, and who were with him ?— I did not see him returning — I believe 
Captain and Mrs. Robertson ; I know the party consisted of these ; I did not see them 
arrive. Is there any archery ground in the neighbourhood of Birmingham besides that 
of Edgepheston ?->Not that I know of. Did the band of the 4th Dragoon Guards play 
on the day that Major Jones, and Lieutenants Wright and Harran drove together, as 
you say, frt>m the meeting ? — Yes. Did Mr. Wright's carriage go under the name of 
drag, or dog-cart, or phaeton ; can you describe it accurately? — It was a foiu'- wheeled 
carriage wiUiout a head, the front seat being rather broader than the back, both seats 
&oing the same way. President : Which way did the behind seat face ? — Not back 
to back. When you saw it they were not back to back? — ^Not back to back. 
President: It was a four-wheeled dog-cart, in fact? — Yes. I am not quite 
certain what it would be called, but I would call it a phaeton. Were you at the 
time before or behind the carriage, or on one side of it ? — Behind it. Then had 
Major Jones his back to you ?— Yes, sir. Were Mr. Harran and the servant so 
placed as to be between you and the person you say was Major Jones ? — Witness : 
When I say behind I mean the person did not go straight away from me. President : 
You said you were twenty or thirty yards away ? — Yes. President : And then I 
asked were two persons between you and the person sitting on the left of Mr. Wright? 
— ^Yes. Then you did see Major Jones's &ce ? — No. Then what makes you swear to 
Major Jones? — I am perfectly certain. Yes, but did you see his face? — I have not 
the slightest doubt about it ; he had on a white hat and a light coat, and there were 
only two with white coats and white hats that I remember at 3ie whole meeting—I saw 
no more than two. President : — Only two white hats and two white coats (laughter) — 
do yon mean on no other officers ? — Witness : No, sir ; I mean no one there. Do you 
know Major Jones so well by sight that you could not mistake him ? — ^Yes. Did you see 
Major Jones, Mr. Wright, and Mr. Harran ride together from the meeting? — I believe 
that was the meeting that they drove from. Can you state the date positively ?— In my 
own mind I can positively ; I have always connected the archery meeting with the 
oocurrenoe of the three driving away together. Colonel Brownrigg : May I ask the 
evidence to show me a letter he has in his possession, and it may save me asking a 

auestion ? President : He is under examination ; I am not quite prepared to answer 
le question this moment. By Captain Robertson, with permis sion of the Court : 
Did yon ever think of that occurrence of Major Jones, Mr. Wright, and Mr. Harran 
retuniing from the archery meeting on the 12th of July until witliin the last week ? — 
Frequently. What made you think of it before last week ?— Becaase in my conver- 
sations wiUi Major Jones, idthough he never alluded to that letter to me. President : 
What letter ? There is no letter mentioned in the question ; what made you think of it 
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before last week ? Witness : To connect it in my mind ; there is a document before 
tbe Court, the document signed by the officers ; I have always spoken to M%jor Jones 
'^itb the impression that he knew and approved of it. What made you think of it 
before last week \ — I always connected in my mind the fact of those three being at the 
archery meeting and driving home as the origin of that document. Do you know 
wbether any other document reflecting on me was thought of or drafted before the 
12th of July, 1861 ? — Certainly not to my knowledge. Did you ever hear of such a 
document before the 12th of Juh^ ? — No. Do yon know that there was a second document 
reflecting on my character? — I know that there were two documents signed by the 
officers, and that they originated on the same date — in fact, the second was a 
modified one. What was the interval between the preparation of the two docu* 
inent8?-~0ne was in Julv, I think — I really can't say for certain. About how 
long f — I have said I can t say for certain ; I do not know when the second was 
written. Did you see both documents t— I did. When did you see that document 
which was first prepared ?— Very soon after the archery meeting ; I think in the latter 
end of August. Did you sign both those documents t — No ; I did not. Who 
was the other person that had the light coat and white hat on on that occasion 1 
— Mr. Wright. Did you see Mr. Owen with me at any other archery meeting in the 
Summer of 1861 ? — I think he was at one ordinary meeting, but I am not certain ; 
there was a difficulty in getting strangers into those meetings, which prevented his 
going early in the season, and, although the officers were honoraiy members of this 
society, they were not at liberty to bring firiends without spedal application. When 
was it that you saw Mr. Owen with me on the second occasion f--I said I was not 
certain ; I have some idea that he was at an ordinary meeting, but when I can't say. 
Have you been speaking within the last three or four days with Mr. Wright's servant 
concerning that archery meeting i — I have not. By Colonel firownrigg, with per- 
mission of the Court : Have you a letter from the Secretary of the Ardiery Club at 
Birmingham, dated on or about the 3rd inst., and if so, produce it ? — I have, and b^ 
to produce it, and I verify it as being in the handwriting of Mr. Aston, the Secretary 
of the Archery Society^ The letter was as follows ; 

'* Edgepheston, March 3rd, 1862. 

** DsAB Sib,— I received your note this afternoon, and now send vou a card of last 
season's meetings. The band of the 4th Dragoon Guards played at the archery 
ground on May 24th and July 6th." 

Why did you write to the Secretary of the Archery Club, and have you a copy of 
your letter ?--No, I have not a copy ; I wrote because I heard the date of the archery 
meeting was inaccurate, and that it would be necessary to have it fixed, and thought 
it would be advisable to have it fixed for a certainty. Did you write a second time ? — 
I did. Why did you write a second time I — On receiving Mr. Aston's first letter 
enclosing the card of the meetings, I was completely puzzled by finding that the date 
in his letter did not tally with the meetings specified on the card. At first I was led 
to imagine that it might have been some extra meeting which had escaped my 
memory, and I was partly confirmed in my idea by the knowledge that there were 
extra prizes given during those meetings, which prizes were not specified on the cards. 
The back of the card specifies the prizes to be given at the ordinary meetings, and I 
thought that there must have been a special meeting of the memb^ for the purpose 
of giving those prizes ; but, previous to receiving Mr, Aston's first letter, I believed 
that these extra prizes were shot for at the ordiniary meeting, at which the band did 
not play. I, therefore, wished to have the matter clear in my own mind, in case I 
should be called before the Court, and I told Mr. Wright^ when I showed him the first 
letter and the card, that I was quite sure there was some error. I, therefore, wrote a 
second letter, the reply to which is now before the Court. I probably should mention 
here why I spoke to Mr. Wright about it. It was because 1 was looked upon as an 
authority as to the dates of Uiose archery meetings. By the Court : Can you give 
any reason why the secretary should have named the 6th of July in his first letter ? — 
Not the least. Would you have been able to fix positively the date of the archery 
meeting as the 12th of Ju^, 1861, if you had not received the second letter from the 
secretary, which has been handed into the Court ? — I should not have been able to fix 
the date as the 12th, but certainly in the first week or fortnight in July, If Major 
Jones never spoke to you of the <K)oument, why should you think that he approved of 
it ?— Because I think there was — I always spoke to Major Jones with the impression 
on my mind that it was so, and I think I musl^have implied in my conversations that 
he must have known of the document. If Major Jones never spoke to you of the 
document, why should you think that he approved of it I — Oh, my reason for thinking 
he approved of it was that Mr. Wright told me so. Do you mean that you gave 



Major Jones to understand that yon thought he approved of the doonment ? — I think, 
in conversation with him» I most have given him that impression, having been talking 
eo mnch of that affidr generally. Did Major Jones never express disapprobation of 
the document to yon T — ^ever. President : Did the witness state Major Jones spoke 
to him about the document ? — Judge Advocate : No, not about the document. I^i- 
d^it : Then what does the witness mean by his last answer ! The Judge Advocate 
read the question again. Witness : I thought it improbable we could have had so 
many conversations without something commg out to show me that Major Jones (Us- 
approved of that document, or that I must have eonveyed to him that I believed he 
did approve of it ; it was an established fact, in m^ min(i, that Major Jones approved 
of it ; when we were in conversation about the Dickson afiair I must have implied in 
some way or the other, that I must have known of this. President : Not that you 
knew of it, but whether Major Jones knew of it ; your answer does not allude to 
Major Jones approving of the document. Witness : He did not tell me he approved 
of the document ; I don't think the document, whether he approved or disapproved of 
it, was ever mentioned. Did you ever have any conversation with Major Jones about 
the document? — No. In your last answer you say '^No.** How can you reconcile 
that with other answers ? — I implied, in my own mind. Did Lieutenant Wright tell 
you on the 13th of July, the day after the archery meeting, that he had driven home 
Major Jones on the night before, and that the document had Major Jones's sanc- 
tion ?^I beUeve it was the day after ; it might have been on the 14th, but X believe 
H was on the 18th. Then do you mean, (torn your general conversations with Major 
Jones on Captain Bobertson's affidr, that he thought you knew he approved of the 
document, and led yon to understand so, though the document itself was never men- 
tioned f — ^I should think so, certainly ; that is what I mean to imply. In talking to 
Mi^or Jones about the afEurs referred to in that document, did he express opinions in 
reference to Captain Robertson's conduct coinciding with the opinions expressed in 
that document ¥ — ^Moet decidedly. By Captain Robertson, with permission of the 
Comrt: If you thought that Major Jones always knew of and approved of that 
document, why did you not speak to htm about it ? — I cannot give any reason ; there 
was no occasion to do so. From whom did you hear that it wovJd be requisite to have 
the date of the archery meeting fixed f — Mr. Wright, I think, when it was expected he 
•^ould be required in the court When did you first speak to Mr. Wright on the 
subject of the letter you first received from the Secretary of the Archery Club — the 
letter dated the 8rd of March T — It would have been on the 4 th, the day I received it. 
Are you very short-sighted ? — Rather. Do you use an eye-glass ? — Yes. Captain 
Robertson asked to have Mr. Wright's answer to the question — " Can you fix the date 
in which that letter was first talked about," read. The Judge Advocate read the 
answer, stating that Major Jones fully approved of the letter, but that he said, fi-om 
his position in the re^nent, he could not sign it. 

I^vate WaU, 4th Dragoon Guards, sworn and examined by the Prosecutor : Tou 
remember driving home ^mu an arohery meeting with your master, Lieutenant Wright, 
in the month of Julyl — ^Yes; I remember, sir, about that time. Were Major Jones 
and Adjutant Harran present on that occasion? — Yes sir, on that occasion. What 
makes you remember that it was in the month of July? — Because I had the carriage 
there, and I was obliged to pot up my horse at an inn not a great distance off. Have 
you any account-book to show what you paid for putting up your horse on that 
occasion? — ^Yes sir. (Produces book.) Captain Robertson objected to the reception 
of the document. The Pteeident said the Court would make the inquiry about the 
book before they decided whether it would be received or not. In that book you now 
have a copy of tiie entries made in the old book you had at Birmingham? — No, sir, it 
is a oopy of a leaf I was obliged to tear out in making up the month's accounts, in con- 
sequence oi having let some ink drop up<m it, but I made a correct copy of it before 
destroying the other; it is not a copy ; it is the book that I had at Birmingham in which 
the July aocounts are entered there ; I was obliged to tear out the leaf, as I said before, 
on which some ink got, of which a correct copy was made in the book before it was 
destroyed. When did you make the eopy ? — It was since I came to Birmingham, sir : 
at least since I came to Dublin, sir. Can you remember when ? — It was before the 1 4th 
of Deoember, I know. Why do you know it was before the 14th December it was 
made? — Because I went on furlouch on the 14th of December, and returned on the 14th 
of January. Can you state how Major Jones and Lieutenant Wright were dressed on 
returning form the archery meeting on that occasion? — I can state how Major Jones 
was dressed, so far as he had on a white coat and a white hat ; I can't remember any- 
tinng else particular. Did Captain Robertson's carriage put up with your horse 
during the archery meeting in July, 1861 ?— Yes, sir, he did; it was not a carriage, it 
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was a pbaeton ; his §ervant brought it there, so that I supposed it was his. Was Captain 
Robertson's carriage a drag or a small cipen carriage, and how many people was it 
calculated to hold! — It was a phaeton, sir — a small two horse phaeton ; there were fonr 
persons in it on this day when it arrived at the arche^groond. President: the ques- 
tion was, how many people was it calculated to hold t — Well, it held four on that occasion ; 
I cannot say how many it would hold. How many seats had it I — ^Two, sir; the front 
seat and the back. Did you see Captaian Robertson arriye at the archery meeting in 
July, and if so, state who were with him on the occasion you allude to, when you put 
up your horse? — I ** seed " Captain Robertson arrive at the archery meeting in or about 
July. Captain Robertson, Mrs. Robertson, Mr. Owen, and Captain Robertson's servant 
arrive there. 

President : Captain Robertson, before yon put any question to this witness, I pro- 
pose to put a few questions about this book ; uiere is a doubt whether it should be re- 
ceived. Does the entry in yoor book, ** horse put up, Ss.," refer to the day of the 
archery meeting to which you have alluded t — No, sir, only one shilling ; I put the 
horse up three times. What is tiie meaning of the entry the third below **July," op- 
posite the entry of ^^horse put up I" — It meaus three times, or third time — ^properly 
speaking, three times. Is the entry for the month of June part of Uie general ac- 
count l---Yefl, sir, it is ; that is the only book I have had since I have be«i with Mr. 
Wright. What were the two other oooasions of putting up your horse in Jvlj f — I 
can't remember the occasions, sir ; I remember that one particularly. President : 
Captain Robertson, do you object to this book being received I— Ci^tain Robertson : 
Well, sir, I don't think it is quite the thing, as there seems to be an uncertainty witii 
regard to the tearing out of leaves. Perhaps the Court would postpone considering 
the matter until we ask a few questions. President : I think the Court had better 
decide this. I have examined thu book, and the two senior members of the Court are 
of opinion that it should not be received in evidence, on the grounds that the entries 
in the month of July were not made at the time, but were made afterwards, and we 
have no evidence to prove that they are exact oopies of the original entries ; it gives 
no date at all. Captain Robertson : The entry was made six months afterwards. 
President : The Court will not receive it in evidence. Colonel Brownrigg : Very well. 
By Captain Robertson : At what inn did you put up your horse on ihe oooasion you 
have spoken of t — I don't know the name of the inn, or what it is called, but I know 
it belongs to the same man who keeps the ** Hen and Chickens*' in Birmingham ; it 
belongs to the same man, at least I was told so by the ostler ; I knew the ostler pre- 
vious to that in the other establishment. Did yon on any other occasion put up yoor 
horse at the same inn with mine in the summer of 1861 1 — Not that I remember, except 
that one time. Why do you particulariy remember that occasion of putting up your 
horse ? — Because I aisked Ci^tain Robertson's servant^ as it was the fint time I put up 
my horse at the archery ground, if he knew where 1 could get a place, and he directed 
me to this place, and immediately afterwards came himself with his carriagie. Was the 
archery meeting that was held on the day on which you put up your horse a prize 
meeting or a practice meeting ? — 1 should say it was a practice meeting ; they prac- 
tised with their bows and arrows (l^^ughter) ; I don't know what you eall it ,* 1 should 
think it was a practice meeting ; it was practice, at all eventa President : Was the 
band playing ! — Witness : Yes, sir ; the band was pla]ping on that occasion ; they 
may have won prises by their practice at that time (laughter). By Captain Robertson : 
Was it a grand meeting ? — I don't know what is a grand meeting, sir ; there were a 
great many meetings ; I know our band played there on that occasion -> played rather 
late on that occasion. You say Mr. Owen arrived at the archery meeting with Mrs. 
Robertson and me--did he go there in my phaeton with Mrs. Robertson and me I — 
Yes, sir, certainly so, on that occasion. Do you know whether Mr. Owen returned 
on that occasion in the phaeton with Mrs. Robertson and me from the archery meet- 
ing ?— No, sir, r do not How was Mr. Wright dressed on the occasion of the archeiy 
meeting of which you have spoken t— I have already said, sir, I did not notice. Have 
you spoken to Adjutant Harran about this subject within the last three or four days I — 
Yes, sir. Have you spoken to Mr. Wright and Colonel Bentinck, or dther of them, 
within the last three or four days ? — 1 have not spoken to Colonel Bentinck in par- 
ticular ; Mr. Wright asked me if I remembered the occasion of Major Jones coming 
back from the archery meeting ; that is all the oonverBation that passed between Mr. 
Wright and me, and without any hesitation I said '*yes." State why you recollect 
Major Jones wearing a white hat and white coat on his return from the archery meet- 
ing on that occasion ? — Because he was walking about on the ground, and I took par- 
ticular notice of him ; he was walking about on the ground before I arrived at tiie 
archezy meeting upon the carriage. President : Expls^ what you mean. Witness : 
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I saw him walking about on the archery ground at the time we arrived with the car- 
riage. Did you see any other person at that archery meeting with a white hat and a 
white coat ?---I may have seen, but I did not take particular notice of any one in par- 
ticular ; I did not know any one else there in particular, except Major Biggs, and I was 
not interested in people I did not know. Was it upon the occasion that you put up 
your horse at the same inn with my servant that Major Jones returned from the archery 
meeting with your master, as you have spoken of ! — Yes, sir, it was on that occasion — 
on that day, rather. How often did you return home with your master from archery 
meetings in the summer of 1861 ? — I can't remember but two, sir ; I have a slight re- 
collection of another. Have you always been a private soldier I — I have been a cor- 
poral, sir, once. President : Were you a full or lance corpoi'al ! — I was a lance cor- 
poral. Were you reduced, or did you resign ? — I was reduced. Did Major Jones ever 
have you punished or reprimanded for bad conduct when he was captain of the troop to 
which you belong ? — Never, sir, never. 

TWENTY-FIFTH DAY— Monday, Mabch 17th. 

Colonel Brownrieg, at the opening of the Court, begged to state, in reference to the 
return of ridet handed in on a previous day by Adjutant Harran, and in which an error 
was subsequently discovered, that it was prepared for him, and that until asked for by 
him it was not considered to be necessary to be produced, or to verify it before the 
Court. He thought it only fair towards Adjutant Harran to make that statement. 
President : have you any evidence to give on the subject t Colonel Brownrigg : No. 
It is a mere statement that I wish to make, that it was a private return prepared for 
me. 

Adjutant Harran's evidence was then referred to, and read by the President, in re- 
ference to the return. Having read the question and answer, the President said — 
that document was handed into the Court ; it was important to show that no officer's 
ride had taken place after the 15th of May, and this return purports to show that there 
was no officers' ride after the 15th of May, and MLr. Harran put it in as having been 
extracted from the regimental order-book. The Prosecutor called for it, and Mr. Harran 
signed it on the table ; I told him he should sign it, and he said he had signed it, 
and it was wet when he gave it to me ; it was a&rwards that a member of the Court 
discovered an error which was calculated to mislead. Colonel Brownrigg : and I put 
in the statement I did to-day because Mr. Hjuran was desired by me to put in that 
document. It was a private document, and until he came here he did not know it 
would be called for; otherwise, no doubt, he would have had it verified, by comparing 
it with the regimental order-book. I thought it due to Mr. Harran to mention this. 
Judge-Advocate : If I recollect aright, I thmk I told him to sign it. President : A 
person should be very careful when putting in a docxmient before a court-martial. 
Colonel Brownrigg: It was my fault. President: I think it is as well to let it alone. 
It is just as it was before. A document was put in before the Court which was not 
correct. Colonel Brownrigg : Unintentionally. 

Mr. G. L. Aston, Secretary to the Archery Club, called, sworn, and examined by 
the Prosecutor : Are you Honorary Secretary to the Birmingham Edgepheston Archery 
Society t — I am. Be good enough to look at the two letters and the card fixing the 
archery meetinffs at Birmingham for the summer of 1861, and state whether they were 
sent by you to Major Biggs! — ^They were. Was there an archery meeting at Birming- 
ham, on the 6th of July, 1861 ? — No, sir. Can you explain to the Court how it occurred 
that, in your letter of the 3rd instant, you fixed the 6th of July, 1861, as the day on 
which the band played ! — It was simply a mistake of my own, which I was not aware 
of until after I had received Major Biggs' letter, asking me to explain about the day ; 
I cannot account for it ; it must have l^n an error in writing. Was there any meet- 
ing of people on the archery ground, on the 6th of July, 1861, which could be possibly 
considered as an archery meeting! — No. Could any such meeting have taken place 
without vour knowledge I — No. By Captain Bobertson : Have you any memorandum 
or record of the meetings, showing when the July meeting did take place? — I have, but 
not here. Does it ever happen that any circumstances arise which induce an alteration 
in the days of meeting from those fixed on the cards ?— On two occasions, last year, 
such alterations happened ; on the 21st of June the evening was wet, and the meeting 
took place on the following afternoon ; and the meeling fixed for the 80th of August 
took place on the 26th, in consequence of the musical festival Was there any impression 
on your mind, when you wrote your letter of the 8rd of March, 1862, which caused 
insertion in that letter of the date of the 6th of July, 1861 1 — Not the slightest. By the 
Court : The date July 0th, appears to have been inserted at a time different from the 
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rest of ihe letter dated 3rd of March — ^how do you account for that !— When I wrot# 
the rest of the letter, I was not quite certain whether the band of the 4th Drogoon 
Guards played on the 12th of July or on the 26th of August; I therefore made inquiries 
of other members whether the bfuid played at the prize meeting in August, or at the 
one in July ; I had no doubt as to the diftte of the meeting in J uly. If your doubt was 
between the dates of the 12th of July and 26th of August, why did you put down a 
different date altogether— namely, the 6th of Julyt — I did not put the date down at 
the time, but I took the letter home, put in the date, and forwarded the letter ; this, as 
I said before, I cannot account for; the mistake, I fear, must have occurred from 
filling in the date afterwards. What days did the band play on ? — ^I am not certain 
whether the band of the 4th Dragoon Gruards played on the 12th of July or the 
26th of August, or whether we lutd a private band. What steps did you take to 
ascertain the exact date on which the band played f — I implied to the master of the 
band, and from him I learned, and also from various members of the society. 
And yet, after implying to various members of the society, you went home and put 
in a wrong date— now was that? — I was in a huny, and I filled in the wrong date 
inadvertently ; I was not aware that I made a mistake until I received Major Biggs' 
letter asking how I accounted for the variation in the dates. Have you letters 
from Major Biggs making any inquiries!— I have, and beg to produce them. 
Witness product two letters in the Court. The first was marked "immediate: if 
not there, to be opened," and asked to have a card of last vear's archery meetings 
sent bv return of poet, stating that fixing of the dates of uiese meetings was of 
great miportance, and also to be informed of the days on which the band of the 
4th Dragoon Guards played, and that it was of great importance that the information 
should be obtained by the following Tuesday. This letter from Major Biggs to 
the witness was dated the 2nd of March, 1862. The next letter thanked the witness 
for his kindness, and assured him how useful the card was, and inquired whether 
the July meeting was a prize meeting, and whether the band of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards played on the 12th of July. This letter was dated 6th of March. 

Examination by the Court continued — How do you account for Major Biggs' letter 
of the 6th of March being received by you in an envelope with the Dublin post-mark 
** March 1 5th, " and the Birmingham post-mark ** March 1 6th ?" — If I gave them to you. 
so, I must have put them in the wrong envelopes. Then how can you account for the 
other envelope having the post-marks of "March 2nd" and ** Mardb 8rd" respectively 
of Dublin and Birmingham ? — I received, in all, four letters from Major Biggs— one 
of them on Saturday, the 1 5th, two on Sunday, the 16th ; it was a very private letter ; 
I kept them altogether, and I suppose on reading them I put the lettera into the 
wrong envelopes. Will you produce those other letters ? — I can't ; I destroyed them. 

The Court was then cleared, and on its being again opened, and the witness having 
taken his position, the President asked — Was there any mtention of having an archery 
meeting on the 6th of July f — No, sir. Had you any idea that the statement you 
made in your letter would be laid before a Court at any time I — No, not at all. Had 
you any correspondence with Major Jones, 4th Dragoon Guards, at any time on the 
subject of the date of the archery meetings ? — To the best of my recollection, none. 
Can you state whether there was no meeting of any kind on the 6ih of July ? — I said 
there was none Did any other archery meeting take place near Birmingham, or at 
any other place except at Edgepheston ? — No ; there is another club, but I don't 
know much about it. Is there another at Edgepheston I — No, sir ; it is about two 
miles on the other side. Does this club ever use the Edgepheston ground ?— Never. 
Going from the barracks to the other archery club would you pass Siq Town -hall t — 
No. Did you see Major Jones at the archery meeting on the 12th of July, 1861 ! — 
I saw him once or twice there at archery meetings, whether on that date or not I can't 
say. You can't speak about the 12th of July ?---No. Did you see Mr. Owen at the 
archery meeting on the 12th of July, 1861 ?--I saw him also on one or two occasions, 
but I can't say whether I saw him on that day or not. Can you say that Major Jones 
was at two archery meetings f — I tliink he was ; I could not swear. Was Mi^or 
Jones in company with Mr, Wright ? — ^That I can't say. By Captain Robertson, with 
permission of the Court : When did you destroy those letters from Mi^or Biggs to 
you ? — ^This morning. Did any person suggest to you that they should be destroyed, 
and if so, name the person who suggested it % — I decline to answer that question, sir. 
Captain Robertson : I beg to press that question. President : If the question would 
criminate yourself you are at liber^. not to answer it. Witness : It would not 
criminate myself. President : If theifuaswer would not criminate yourself the prisoner 
has a right to call upon you to answer it. Witness : They were letters of a private 
character, and there were one or two expresaionfi in them, not of importance, which 
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tlie writer did not wish to be seen, and I defitrojed them. Major Biggs did not request 
me to destroy them. By the Court : When were these letters that you so destroyed 
received by you ? — Both on Sunday ; yesterday. Did the letters you destroyed reflect 
strongly on any officer ? — No, sir ; neither of them, at all. By Captain Robertson, 
through the Court : Did both or either of these letters from Mr. Biggs to you, which 
you have destroyed, refer to the archery meeting or this court-martial ? — They referred 
rather to both. State, to the best of your recollection, the contents of these two 
letters t — The first was an apology to myself for Major Biggs having been obliged to 
produce my private letters to him ; the second was to express his regret that I had 
come to-day to this court-martial, and also that certain entries which had been pro- 
duced were suspicious, not mentioning any name, and asking me to call at a certain 
hotel in Birmingham, and to ascertain whether certain horses were put up at the hotel 
in July, and if so, at what date. Was it in order that they might not, if called for by 
the Court, be produced, that you destroyed those letters \^I refuse to answer that 
question. President : If it would not criminateyourself. I think yon have already 
told us that you destroyed them this morning ? — Witness : It was for that purpose, no 
doubt. Were the officers of the 4th Dragoon Guards in the habit of attending archery 
meetings which were not prize meetings?— One or two of them, who were fond of 
amusement, came several times to the ordinary meetings. 

Lieutenant Wright, 4th Dragoon Guards, recalled and questioned by the Prosecutor 
on his former oath. In your former evidence you have stated that an archery meeting 
took place at Birmingham on or about the 6th of July, 1861. What nuMle vou 
mention the 6 th of that month 1 — I remembered an archery meeting having taken 
place during the first part of July, and I fixed the date as on or about the 6th, from a 
letter which I saw from Mr. Aston, the secretary of the Archery Club, mentioning 
that day as the one on which our band played ; I knew that the last time it played 
there was in July. Ajre you now able to fix the date of the July archery meeting 
positively? — I coidd not swear to the day, sir. Why did you believe it to have taken 
place on the 12th? — Because I believe that was the only prize meeting in the month. 
Did the band play on that occasion? — It did. Was it from that archery meeting, as 
you have alreadv stated, that Major Jones, Lieutenant and Adjutant Harran, and 
yourself returned together in your carriage? — ^Yea. How were you and Major Jones 
dressed on that occasion? -As far as I can remember, Major Jones had on a light coat 
and white hat; I think it is very likely I had on one myself; I generally wear one 
during the summer. By Captain Robertson ; Had you any conversation with Major 
Biggs during the last few days as to the dress of Major Jones and yourself? — I heard 
Major Biggs say he remembered our wearing white hats on that occasion. Will you 
state positively that Major Jones had a white coat and white hat on the occasion of 
the archery meeting in July, 1861? — I cannot state positively. What fixed in yoar 
memory the circumstance of Major Jones, as you believe, having a white hat and 
white coat on on that occasion?— No particular circumstance, sir. Did you on the 
same date on whidi you saw Mr. Aston's letter see abo the card of the meetings of 
the archery club? — I saw the card of the meetings before I saw Mr. Ajiton's letter — 
to the best of my recollection — I forget. By the Court : On what part of the carriage 
was Major Jones sitting?— He was sitting on the firont part with me. Did you drive 
Major Jones up to the Barracks from the hotel in Birmingham, where the mess waa- 
held at the tUne?— I have driven him frequently. Can you state the day of the week 
on which the archeir meeting took place ? — It may have been about the end of the 
week, about Thurs^y or Friday, I think, I cannot say positively. By Captain 
Robertson, through the Court : Did Major Jones, on the occasions in which he went 
in your carriage always sit on the front seat with you?— I cannot remember. How 
then can you remember his occupying that seat on the occasion of the return from the 
archery meeting? — I remember he sat by my side when we were talking about the 
letter, that is ^ I recollect about it. Have you read the evidence given by Major 
Biggs on Saturday last? — No, I have not. Did you hear of that evidence, and that it 
was stated that Major Jones was sitting on your left?— No, I did not. By the Court : 
Who went with you to the archery meeting on the 12th of July?— Mr. Hari'an. 

Captain Robertson : General G<>rdon, there were some doubts as to the existence of 
an order directing that I should not hold communication with any officer, and the 
question was held over until after the return of Captain Tempest, who, I believe, is 
now in town. President: Has be returned? Colonel Eraser : He is away to-day. 
Judge Advocate: I wrote to him, by your directions, calling upon him for an 
explanation, and I sent the letter to his regim^t. I have received a letter from the 
Ajutaut stating that he was away, but that he was expected the next day, and that 
he would get the letter on his arrival. President : Let him attend to-morrow. 
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Colonel Brownrigg : I now request that the Court will be good enough to oall on 
Major Jones to produce the note-book fixing the date of the archery meeting on the 
6th of July, and to reconcile that with the fact that no archery meeting took place on 
the 6th of July. Captain Bobertson : General Gordon, I propose to csul Major Jones. 

Major Jones recalled and questioned on his former oath. 

President : We have been receiving evidence with regard to the archery meeting in 
July at Birmingham, and Colonel Brownrigg, the prosecutor, has put in this request : 
** I now request that the Court will be good enough to call on Major Jones to produce 
the note-book which has already been before the Court, to corroborate his statement, 
that the archery meeting took place on the 6th of July, and that he returned with the 
prisoner." Major Jones: Well, I can reconcile it in no other way than that such an 
occurrence was to take place on a certain day ; I put it down, and never gave the 
subject a moment's consideration from that day, or referred to it in any way ; that is 
all I can say. Yesterday morning my servant brought to my memory the &ct that 
he had driven me on one or two occasions, or two or three occasions, to archery 
meetiogs, and possibly I might have driven back with these gentlemen on one of those 
occasions. He stated that he had driven me to the archery meetings in the dog-cart, 
and that I had sent the dog^cart home, and it is just possible, without mv remembering 
it, that I might have returned with ^ose gentlemen, namely, Mr. Wright and Mr. 
Harran. I <£ink it right to say so, because my servant brought certain circumstances 
to my recollection. Do you mean in addition to the occasions on which you returned 
with Captain Robertson f— I think so, inasmuch as upon one occasion I went down 
with Mr. Farquhar; if my servant drove me there on one or two, or two or three 
occasions, that must have been in addition to those occasions that I have already 
stated in evidence. You have stated in your evidence that you were only at two 
archery meetings at Birmingham, and that on these two occasions you retimied with 
Captain Bobertson ? — I believe I have stated so ; the archery meetmgs I meant were 
g^eat meetings ; there were three altogether, but I have not the most remote recollec- 
tion of having attended a third great archery meeting. The archery meeting on the 
12th of July was a great archery meeting, and yet you say you returned with Captain 
Bobertson ? — I have reason to believe I did ; 1 think so. You stated that you made 
a note in your book that you came back in the drag with "Inches and Mrs." on the 
6th of Jn^, and now you are not certain. Can you explain this ? You said the other 
day that you put down other notes at the time that you noted about your retmn from 
the archery meeting, what other notes did you put down at the time t — " BichraonO, 
Sunday next," is, to the best of my belief, a note put down j it is so long since that I 
can hs^y recollect now what note I put down on that day. I beg to say that I will 
not swear that that was the note I put down. To the best of my belief it was, but at 
this remote period I would hardly like to swear. President : Can you swear to any 
other notes? — I did intend to have gone up to Bichmond on a Sunday. I really 
would not like to swear now at this remote period ; I have been constantly in the habit 
of scribbling things in that book, just as they came to my mind, but I cannot tax my 
memorjr now. Do you mean that you intended to have gone to Bichmond on the 
Sunday after the 6th of July, or the Sunday after the day when you came home with 
the prisoner in the drag?---I think it must have been after I came home with tlie 
prisoner in the drag. I will not specify the date at all ; I have never considered the 
subject since I was at Bichmond in the summer. Before giving your answer to the 
Court about your return from the archery meeting, you fortified your recollection by 
reference to your pocket book? — My belief has been really shaken by the evidence that 
has been eiven ; uiat is the f&ct. I am perfectly puzzlea by the conflicting evidence 
that has been given ; that is the real filet. What information induced you to put 
down the 6th of July as the date on which the archery meeting was to be held ? — I 
have before stated that the 6th was talked of; I heard of it, but cannot quote the date 
on authority. From whom did you hear the rumour ? — I should be very sorry to 
state now after this lapse of time. But how can your belief be shaken of the fact of 
which you made a note at the time in your own handwriting in your pocket-book ? — 
Well, the evidence which has been given has been so very strong that it is almost 
enough to shake anybody's belief. Do you mean to say you are more inclined to 
believe what you hear now than what you wrote at the time ^— No, sir ; I am not more 
inclined to believe it; but I am not incUned to swear so positively now as I did before 
I heard the evidence. Can you state when you went to Bichmond in the summer ? — 
I know it was on a Sunday, some time in the latter end of July or the beginning of 
August ; I cannot swear to things that I never attached much importance to ; I never 
imagined that they would turn up now, and I cannot swear to the date. You have 
stated, at the time of vour giving evidence that part of the entry was made before 
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Bobertson : I only wish to be informed whether he has brought forward all the wit- 
uessei he intends to bring forward. President: He so informed us yesterday. If 
your witnesses introduce any new matter, it will re-open the question ; but we will 
prevent you if we can, we hope. Captain Robertson : No, sir ; no new matter. 

Captain Robertson applied for permission to withdraw the memorandimi which he 
handed to the Court, and said it was made under a misapprehension. President: 
No, I won't allow you to withdraw the memorandum. Let an entry be made that the 
prisoner was told that the prosecution had closed, and that the reply to the defence 
had closed. 

Private William Burrowes, 4th Dragoon Guards, sworn, and examined by Captain 
Robertson : Were you the servant of Major Jones during the summer of 1861 1 — t 
was, sir. Did your brother die in the early part of the month of July, and, if so, 
when ! — On the 7th July, sir. Do you recoUect Major Jones going to an archery 
meeting shortly after your brother's death ? — I do, sir. About how soon after your 
brother's death did Major Jones go to the archery meeting ! — Two or three days. Did 
you see Major Jones return from that archery meeting ! — I did, sir. Can you state' 
any reason which makes you remember the return of Alsgor Jones from that archery 
meeting ? — I can, sir. State the reason ! — When Major Jones was going away to the 
archery meeting he left his latch-key behind him ; I was a married man, and lived out- 
side the barrack gate, and I did not wish Major Jones on his return to send for me, 
and 1 waited at the barrack gate till I saw him return, and I saw him return in Captain 
Robertson's drag ; the drag pulled up at the barrack gate. Major Jones got down, and 
1 handed him the latchkey. Who were on the drag besides Major Jones on that occa* 
sion ! — Captain Robertson, Mrs. Robertson, and Mossom, the servant. Do you recol- 
lect whether Major Jones had a white hat on him on that occasion ! — He had not, sir. 
What kind of a hat and coat had he on on that occasion t—A dark coat and black 
hat. Were you in the habit of brushing his clothes and attending to them ! — I was* 
By the Prosecutor : How do you know that it was to an archery meeting to which 
Major Jones went two or three days after your brother's death ?— ^He told me he was 
going to an archery meeting, and to get his best clothes. By the Court : How many 
seats were there on the drag ? — I cannot say as to the seats, sir ; I was never on it. 
How many horses 1 — Two, sir. From which seat did Msyor Jones get down ) — The 
second seat from the front. Where was the servant sitting ! — ^Behind, sir. At what 
time of the day or night did the drag arrive back at the barracks 1 — About eight o'clock 
at night. How did Major Jones go to the archery meeting ?— I cannot say how he 
went, sir. Had Major Jones a white over-coat at all 1 — I cannot say whether he had 
it that day or not ; he had a white over-coat which he wore on some occasions ; ha had 
not the white coat on when he got out of the drag. Were those four people — namely, 
Captain Robertson, Major Jones, Mrs. Robertson, and Mossom — the only people in the 
drag t — That was all, sir. Where was Cs4>tain Robertson's house in Birmingham, with 
reference to the barracks and the archery ground ? — He had to drive by the barracks tn 
get to his house, but I never knew where his house was. 

Private Mossom, 4th Dragoon Guards, recalled, and examined on his former 
oath by Captain Robertson : Do you recollect an occasion in the Summer of 1861, 
when Mr. Wright's servant put up his horses at the same stables with me 1 — ^Yes, 
sir. To what inn did those stables belong!— *' The Plough and Harrow." Was 
the furchery meeting on that day a practice meeting or a prize meeting I — A prac* 
tice meeting, sir. Did the band of the 4th Dragoon Guards play at the archery 
meeting on that day I — No, sir. Were there manv people at that archery meeting { 
— No, there were not, sir. Did you drive Mrs. Robertson to that archery meeting I 
— I did, sir. Did she go to that meeting by herself or was she accompanied by 
any person ? — She went by herself. Was it a phaeton or a drag that you drove 
on that occasion t — A maU phaeton, sir. Did Mr. Owen ever go to an archery 
meeting in the drag or phaeton with Mrs. Robertson and me 1 — Ho did not sir. 
Can you tell me what time in the summer of 1861 it was that Mr. Wright's 
horses were put up in the same stables with mine 1 — I cannot say ; it was the last 
day that I had the mail phaeton at the archery meeting. Did Mr. Wright's 
servant ever put up his horses with mine in the summer of 1861, exoept on the 
occasion of which you have spoken ? — Not from an archery meeting. By the Court : 
Did Mr. Owen ever return in your master's drag or phaeton from an archery 
meeting? — He did not, sir. How do you know it was a practice meeting on the 
oooasion which you allude to ? — Because I had got only half way down the hill, 
going to the field from the " Plough and Harrow," when I met M%jor Biggs, Mrs. 
Biggs, and the children, and I had to turn round again to pick up Mrs. Robert- 
son ; Mrs. Robertson was coming up with Major and Mrs. Biggs from the field. 
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Where did Major Jones and Captain Robertson join yon! — ^They were not with 
Mrs. Robertson at that time; they did not join ns at all that day; the Captain 
was oat with a saddle-horse that day ; I gave him the saddle-horse before I came 
out What day are yon allnding to I — "Hie day I put up at the ** Plough and 
Harrow." How do yon know the band did not play on that occasion ! — If it had 
been there I would have heard it and seen it too, sir. How long were you at the 
archery field on that occasion i — ^Abont a f narter of an hour, at first. What was 
about the date of the archery meeting yon speak of! — I can't name the date, sir, 
at all. Can you say whether it was in July or August ? — ^I cannot, sir. Do yon 
recollect every archery meeting, general or practice, to which your master went in 
the sunmier of 1861, and the names of those who accompanied him on each occa- 
sion, going and returning !— I cannot exactly state those who accompanied him ; we 
went to a great many; I remember the archery meetings, but not who went with 
us. How do you recollect the one you have spoken of so well, and the details of 
it 80 accurately ! — Because the Captain came with his saddle horse to where I had 
put up, and I asked him for money to pay for the horses. Did you see Mr. Owen 
at the practice meeting you have referred to I — No, sir ; I did not. At the archery 
meeting that the band played at, how do you know they returned — with what 
carriage ? — ^The drag, sir. Why do you say it was a practice day, because you met 
Mrs. Kobertson and Mrs. Biggs on the hill t — If it had not been a practice day 
I should have had the carriage on the field ; there was generally dancing after the 
archery was over. When there was dancing, what time was it over? — It was over 
about six o'clook ; the archeiy was over about six o'clock ; the first time I was home 
fix>m the dancing about nine o'clock ; the second time we came home between seven 
and eight o'clock. What sort of head has the phaeton, if any 1 — A head that puts 
up. Had Mr. Wright's carriage left him there before you drove down towards the 
field ? — ^It had not. By Captain Bobertsouy with permission of the Court : Did you 
see Major Jones at the archeiy meeting on the occasion on which Mr. Wright's 
servant put up his horse with mine ?~I did not, sir. 

Mr. Frederick J. Owen recalled, and examined on his former oath by Captain 
Kobertson. — At how many archery meetings at Birmingham were you during the 
summer of 1861 ? — ^At one. Did you go to that archery meeting with Mrs. Kob^tson 
and me l-^I did not. How did you go ? — I went in a cab. Did you return fix>m that 
meeting with Mrs. Robertson and me ? — I did not. How did you return ? — I left the 
ground some short time before Mrs. and Captun Robertson to make a caU, and I 
believe I walked that distance, but how I came back the rest of the distance I cannot 
recollect, but I believe I walked. By the Court : Do you know when the archery 
meeting took place that you attended ? — I do not. How do yon know you left the 
archery meeting a short time before Captain and Mrs. Robertson ? — Becanse I recollect 
the circumstance ; the archery meeting was over ; the dancing had finished ; the band 
ceased playing, and I assume they did not stay there long. Are yon sure Uiere was a 
band playing on the occasion you allude to ? — Positive. What bsjid was it ? — ^That of 
the 4m Dragoon Guards. 

Serjeant-Major St. Aubrey, 4th Dragoon Gruards, called, awom, and examined by 
Captain Robertson. — Did Major Jonee, when captain of the troop to which Private 
Ward belonged, ever order him to be punished I — Yes, sir. By the Court : For what 
was he punished by Major Jones ? — For insolence to the sergeant of his squad in 
Manchester; I don't know what punishment it was; some slight punishment. Has 
Private Ward a good conduct stripe now 9 — Yes. Has Major Jones, since he has 
been major of the regiment, ever punished Private Ward ?— I don't recollect. Are jov 
the troop seigeant-major of Private Ward's troop 9 — ^Yes. By the Prosecutor, tlux)Ugh 
the Court: You state that Private Ward was ordered to be reprimanded, who repri- 
manded him ?— Major Jones himself, sir. 

President: Captain Robertson, are yon prepared to make the remarks you asked 
permission to make ? Captain Robertson : General Gk>rdon, I stated that I would ask 
the Court to permit Mrs. Robertson to be examined ; however, after the expression of 
opinion given by the Court that her evidence would not be admissible in point of law, 
I will not press the matter. President : The dedsion of the Court, when you last 
applied for Mra. Robertson to be examined as a witness was, that as you found it was 
not necessary for your own defence, but in order to corroborate Mi^or Jones, they did 
not think it neoessaiy. If you make application for your wife to be examined yon 
will receive an answer whether or not it vnll be allowed. Captain Robertson : I feel 
bound to say that my sole object for asking to examine Mrs. Kobertson was to corro- 
borate Major Jones with regard to the date of the 6th of July. That is my sole 
object President: Do you ^M her as your next witness ? Captain Robertson : No, 
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sir, only to corroborate Major Jones. Do you call Mrs. Robertson, or not, as your 
next witness ? The Court have not refused you. Haye you any more witnesses to 
produce in your defence ? Captain Robertson : I did think it right towards Major 
Jones that she should be examined as a witness on my behalf. President : Very well, 
put that in. Major Jones is not on trial in this Court, and therefore we don't want 
to receive any evidence with regard to Major Jones, except it is for yourself We are 
only trying you, and it is for your defence that you are now calling witnesses. Captain 
Robertson : I can only add that I consider the matter in controversy, as to the date 
of the 6th of July, as merely a collateral issue which has arisen in the progress of the 
case, and that, as far as I am myself personally concerned, I do not require the 
testimony of Mrs. Robertson. 

Lieutenant-Adjutant Harran now appeared before the Court with the defiiulters* 
books, in reference to the punishment of Private Ward. From the entries it appeared 
that he was '* admonishea" for being drunk and out of his barracks on the 4th of 
March, 1858, after watch had set in, on the report of Sergeant-Major Harran, and that 
on the report of Lieutenant-Colonel Forster he was reduced from lance corporal by 
order of Colonel Bentinck, but there wss no entry in the book of punishment by Major 
Jones. 

Sergeant-Major St. Aubrey was recalled in order to explain relative to the punish- 
ment ordered by Major Jones when he was captain of the troop. He said he was 
aware that there was no entry made, but that was because Major Jones had omitted 
to comply with the regimental order, which was to the effect that when any officer of 
the regiment punished a soldier he should send a report of the punishment to the 
orderly, to be entered on the defaulters* book. Was Private Ward put in the guard- 
room on the occasion when Major Jones punished or reprimanded him ? — No. Then 
was it a minor offence ? — It was a minor offence. 

President : Captain Robertson, when will you be ready to make the remarks yon 
have asked permission to make ? — Captain Robertson : As evidence is now dosed, I 
trust the Court will give me till Friday to prepare my reply. I cannot get the evidence 
of this day until to-morrow morning, ^and there is a g^reat deal of evidence to be digested 
and referred to. President : Colonel Brownrigg, will you be ready with your remarks 
as soon as he has ooncluded ? Colonel Brownrigg: It is impossible for me to say that, 
but I will do my best to be ready on Saturday. I will be sure to have it reaay if I 
can ; I shall do all I can, but I cannot take it upon myself to say that I shall be ready 
on Friday. The Court was then adjourned to l^riday, March 21 st. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH DAY.— Fkiday, Mahch 21st. 

The Court Re-assembled at eleven o^clock. 

Captain Kobertson applied for, and obtained permission to, have his reply to evidence 
reiad by Captam Warren, 27th regiment. 

Captain Warren then read the following reply : — 

General Gordon and Gentlemen of this Court Martial — The fact that the 
evidence has now finally closed in this painful and extraordinary case, must lie a source of 
congratulation to the Court. I deeply deplore, for the sake of the honour of that regiment 
to which 1 have for such a length of time belonged, that this investigation should have 
disclosed so much contradictory — indeed, 1 may say, almost irreconcilable testimony, and 
that I should have been compelled, in self-defence, to bring into public notoriety such acts 
and conduct, on the part of Colonel Bentinck, and some others of the officers, as have now 
been revealed and proved. Tlie Court will bear in mind the several specific matters and 
things charged by me to have been done for the purpose of driving me from the service — all 
of them directed to the same end and object, and which attained their climax, and received 
their consummation in the memorable interview of the 1st of October, 1861. In my defence 
I gave proofs, I submit conclusive proofs, of all these acts. The prosecutor, in his rebutting 
evidence, has singled out one of the^e acts as the object of his attack, and by so doing, and 
by his silence as to the others, has impliedly admitted that such others cannot be contra- 
dicted by him ; in fact, by his conduct he luis confessed them. That which he has selected 
is the order compelling me to exercise with the back-board. The Court will perceive that 
he has not denied that such an order was given, but has endeavoured, by his witnesses, to 
throw back the date of that occurrence to the first fortnight in the month of April, 1861. 
I will now proceed to examine the evidence so adduced by him, and 1 believe and trust I 
shall be able very clearly to show the Court that no reliance can be placed upon the accuracy 
of these witnesses as to the period when that event took place. But befbre doing so, I trust 
I may be permitted to make these observations. It is always a safe and sure test as to the 
amount of credit to be attached to what is deposed to by a witness, to consider whether 
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Ih.il \?'ithe8.^ Stmds indilJerent between the parties — Whether'he'ha8,by'hisactiAn&cbn3u6l 
(lisplayed a bias and partisanship either fdr or against the accused — whether he ha-s an^, 
interest of any kind whatever, either in concealing truth or in propagating falsehood, antt 
\vhetlier he is himself involved in the transactions about which he is speaking, and has 
IdentiHed himself with them. Ever}' man irt his position, be what it may, is iubject'to th^ 
Aveakness belonging to htiman nature, and people often unintentionally and Unconsciously, 
'when theft interests are engaged, their position impefilled, or their prejtidices aroused, 
perauade themselves of the absi^liite truth of matters, simply because they wish them to hi 
true. Another test which Experience has ascertained is, whether the witnesses produced to 
prove certain matters agree in their testimony, and, in particular, with respect to surround- 
ing circumstances and collateral incidents and occurrences, which, if the witiiesses ana 
accurate, and are deposing to the exact (ruth, must have naturally struck the mind and 
attracted the attention of them Kll. Coincidences, in all these respects, in the testimony olf 
witnesses, provide one of Che best and safest tests that can be applied to the discovery and 
attainment df thetrurh ; and when these coincldetfces are found to be wanting, the confidence 
whicli the Court might be inclined to'feel in the truth and accuracy of the evidence must 
be weakened, if not totally destroyed. In order to detect mis-Htat^pients it is most essen- 
tially necessary to investigate and scrutinise the combination and comparison of chrcunr- 
stances. To reject sudh combination and comparison is pft^ntimes to reject this 
'onl}' m^aiis of separating truth from falsehood. I do believe and submit that therb 
never was a ca3e to which these remartts were more applicable than the present, 
Captains Bragge and M^Donndl, and Lieutenants Wright and Chiide who are tfa% 
principal witnesses— indeed I will say the only witnesses produced against me, in 
r. ference to the back-board affair, upon whom the Court can place any dependence — havB 
all taken part, some of thom'to a greater, others of them to a less degree, in the persecution 
t > which I have been subjected. They have one and all attached their names to a Aocumettt 
the nature and character of which Vras such, that rBcourse was had to the desperate ^anft 
dishonoutablc expedient of destroying it in ortler that it might not be laid before the court 
l>y roe. I am aware that Captain Bragge has declined to say whether he signed it or not. 
1'he court, however, will put their own construction upon his silence ; and I am convinced 
they will not for an instant hesitate in arriving at the conclusion — the only rational conclti- 
sion— that he was a participater in and a party to that libel. Captain Bragge has stated he 
is not quite certain whether the back-board was put upon me during an exclusivdy officers* 
ride. He does not know whether Serjeant-Major Williams was present. He says that if he 
had not read the evidence of Mr. Price he would have stated that it happened at some time 
between the 1st df April and the 18th of June, 1861 ; that in a lett^ writt^ by bitn to, t 
think he said the prosecutor, he fixed thB date between the 14th of Bfarch and the end df 
May. He said tliat the officers were riding with btidoons on the occasion ; and he finally 
selected the 14th of April as the period when the back-board was put on me. It is deUt 
that up jn this evidence there is no certainty as to the precise date of the occurrence. It 
might, according to Captain Bragge, have taken place, either before or after the affair 
between Colonel Dickson and me had become known to Colonel Beiitinck. The only thing 
as to Wiiich Captain Bragge speaks with any degree of certainty is, that the officers were 
riding with bridoons at the titne. 1 shall dispose of this hereafter. Lieutenant Wright has 
said that the ba6k-board affair happened during an exclusively officers* ride, and in the 
first fortnight of ApriL Bis only moNde of fixing the date Is that he Went on leave of absence 
to attend his sister's marriage on the loth of April. He, however, returned again to hb 
duties in the end of April, and exercised in the several rides during the months of May, June, 
July, and August 1861, during which months he also saw me exercising in the rides. He 
'states that the circumstance of seeing me exercising with the back-board made no impfessipti 
7on his mind, and that he did not think it at all extraordinary or unusual, althongh, as the 
court will recollect, such an Indignity was never before put upon any captain in the 4th 
Dragoon Guards. Lieutenant Wright also states tliat he has no memorandam of the matter. 
He has not assigned any reason why the mere fact of his having gone to his sister's marriage, 
should mduce him to say that the back-board affair happened in the first fbrtnight tff April, 
He has also stated that the officers were at the time riding With bridoons. It taobvlotis that 
Lieutinant Wright lias stated nothing that coUld satisfy any court that he had any sure 
guide, or any landmark to point to the exact period when the back -board *wa« put on me. 
The court will also remember that Lieutenant Wright not only signed that libellous document, 
but that he himself actually prepared a draft, and made suggestions as to what sUltementa 
ought to be contained in it. Mr. Childe, who has also been examined en the subject, has ttot 
ventured to depose that the back-board was put on me during an exclusively officers' ride-*- 
'he will only swear to the best of his belief u|)on the matter. He says that it was about the 
first fortnight in April, and that Lieutenant Wriglit almost fell off his horse either upon the 
'sathe day or close upon it He has also stated about the riding with bridoons. - He has nil 

10 
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^memonmdum of the occurrenoe, and fae exercised at riding drill throughout aH the aumnier, 
-with the exception of a part of Jun^, when bethinks he was on leave. This is the tntire 
substance of bis evidence upon the subject He certainly does make mention of a remark- 
able occurrence, I allude to Lieutenant Wright*s misadventure, but with that S(4itary excep- 
•^ion there is no clue furnished by bim by which the mystery of the exact date can l>e solved. 
As to the mishap of Mr. Wright, if he stated positively that it occurred upon the 
isame day on which I exercised with the back -board, and, if such a statement were 
correct, it would affird some means of arriving at preci:iion; but he does n<it 
make any such positive statement, and I am quite at a lo.» to understand how it 
pan in any respect aid his memory if it occurred upon another and different occa.sion. 
This gentleman, although he is so positive about the back board and its date, only believes 
be was present at the preparation of the libel, and prufcssea to be totally unable to fix the 
time when it was concocted or when he fir-tt saw it. He signed it, however, and 
endeavoured to persuade other oQ^cers to do so likewise. He also ent^Hged in the honorable 
«OCCui>ation of making inquiries as to my conduct at an hutel in Birmingham, from the 
waiters and servants there, being induced to do so, as he tells the Court, in consequence of 
reports which he picked up from '* An old woman at tlie bar^' and acting in a manner 
quite consistent with bis conduct, be withholds most carefully from me, Iiis brother officT, 
sdl knowledge of these reports. Captain M'Donndl says that the back-board affair 
'happened about the first fortnight in April, at an exclusively officer's ride, when the ofTicera 
were riding with bridooua, and that during the same ride Lieutenant Wright was almo.^t 
vnhorsed in tlie manner which has been described. He did not consider the order to me to 
exercise with the back-board as at all remarkable. This gentleroau keeps a diary, in which 
it appears he jottod down the mode in which he rode on each day, and has also in it an 
•entry about having got stirrups before the ride was over; but, marvellous to relate, there 
is no allusion in that diary to the back-board affair at all — not even the slighest allusion 
to it; neither has Captain M'Donnell stated that the accident which befell Lieutenant 
Wright is mentioned in it It is a striking and remarkable fact, that neither Captain 
Bragge, nor even Lieutenant Wright himself, has said one syllable about the event of the 
•latter gentleman having lost his seat on horseback during the ride when the back-board 

^-was put on me. Surely this accident was a matter which was calculated to have attracted 
their attention, and to have impressed itself upon their memories, and would most certainly 
'have been alluded to by them in their evidence if it had occurred during the same ride as tlM 
%ack«board affair^t would have been the best means of enabling them to fix the required 
date with some show, at least, of accuracy. But even the hero in this transaction, 
! Lieutenant Wright himself, has been completely silent about it I will presently invite 

I •Attention to the evidence of Sergeant- Major Williams, who has in the most distinct and 

IHtnequivocal manner, disposed of the date of Lieutenant Wright's equestrian feat, and has 
.most appropriately fixed it as having taken place upon the first of April: and the 
, Sergeaat-Major has thus completely disposed of the testimony of Mr. Childe and Captain 

j M'Donndll upon the point It will be remembered that Captain M'Donnell was also active 

•about tbelibeL He brought it to Coventry in order to procure the signatures of the officers 
^quartered there -to be attached to it He not only signed it, but in his eagerness to serve 
me, he also signed another document, which was prepare<l, as he has stated, in the latter 
end of June or beginning of July, and which according to the evidence that has been given 
■appears to have been still more scurrilous and malignant than that which was finally 
submitted te Cobnel Bentinck. He is wholly oblivious as to the period when he last saw 
the libel on me, and as to the time when he took it to Coventry, and as to the person from 
whom he received it on that occasion. The various phases of the memory and recollections 
•of the witnesses examined for the prosecutor are certainly most singular; so clear and 
-distinct is all that can in any respect weigh against me, and in favour of the prosecution-* 
fo hazy and obscure in every matter in respect of which they have been cross-examined by 
me. The evidence which has been laid before the Court by the witnesses on behalf of the 
prosecution upon this portion of the inquiry is no doubt based on truth. Truth is the 
ground-work. It is true that 1 was ordered to exercise with the back-board. It is equally 
tine that I did so exercise ; but upon these admitted truths I say and charge, that fiction 
aad misstatements have been engrafted as to the date of that occurrence ; and thus the 
false has been knit with the true, the reality is introduced with fiction, and thus a tale is 
'caised which, with a good deal of drilling, might. If it had not been exposed, have put my 
cause in jeopardy, so far as regards this small portt.>n of the case. The occurrence of the 
i>ack-b<>ard which has been deposed to did take place, but I say that the real date of that 
oopurrence has been transposed by the witnesses produced by the prosecutor from the month 
of July or August to the early part of the previous mouth of April; and this has been 
^ono by interested and biassed witnesses, who have exlilbited the most bitter hostilit4r 
f|eward»me, the rarktbleness of whose memory upon this trial shows that the whole tiutn 
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hM not been spoken^ and proves theiv partixAoship^ and wbo haye ep<!fengered tbemaelt^ 
by the admissions irning from them that they were parties to a gross and sandalous II' el on 
my character. 1 do, therefore, submit that the emission of all allnsion to Lieutenant 
Wright's accident in tlie evidence given by that officer and by Captain Bragg* — (he 
absence of all mention of both that event and tlie back-board affair from the diary of 
Captain McDonnell— the vague and uncertain way ini^hich (lie testimony has been given by 
all the witnesses, a great portion of it merely founded on belief— the admission that the occnr- 
i»nce made no impression on their minds — the fact that some of them did not state any 
circnmstances which would be likely to afford any means of impressing the particular date 
upon their recollection — no diary — no memorandum, the mnjorily of them having exercised- 
with me at riding drill tliroughout the entire summer-— all these things united with the 
odious act done by them against me, and with the proofs which they have exhibited of their 
prejudice and bias against me, and with the position of danger in which tbey know andfeeT 
that they have placed themselves by their conduct, prove, I do submit, to d'-monstration 
that no weight can be given to their testimony, even without taking into consideration the- 
opposing evidence which has been given on my behalf But this evidence puts the qtiestir>n 
beyond even tfie possibility of doubt. Williams, the regimental serjeant-major, has stated 
Miat he rode witli tlie officers during the entire time exercised with bridonns; that he belicves^ 
be was present at every officers' ride during the montli of April, 1861 ; that he thinks he 
would be right in stating positively he was present at all such rides, but he does not wish to- 
atate It as an absolute certainty, simply because he has no diarj' or written second to attest 
the fact. It would have bf^n'more satisfactorj- if tl»e officers who have been examined by 
the prosecutor had adopted the care and caution which maH<ed the way in which the serjeant- 
major gave his evidence. The sergeant-major further said that he was positively present at 
ever}- officers'^ride during the 6rst fortnight in April, and that he never saw m'e exerci.m- 
•with the back-board. He further said that he was riding immediately behind Mr. Wright 
when the accident happened to him, and that that possitively occurred upon the first o# 
April, 1861 — and he fixes the date beyond mistake by (he fact that it was the first day on. 
which the officens attended nding drill— and he states that no such accident took place upon 
the 10th of April. He said he heard of the back-board affair immediately a^ler it happned^ 
and believes the time at which be so heard of it was in July or August, and that it occurred 
l^hen the officers weiw exereising preparatory to the expected inspection of the regiment by 
General Lawrenson in the latter end of July, or beginning of Augi2>t, and that I did noi 
lide with the back-board in the month of April. He has further explaineil to the conr^ 
that tlie entries in the order hook stating that the officers and aoiircommissloned offlper^^ 
were to exercise at riding drill on particular occasions afford no safb or ceitain criterion, 
because that these expressions were often used for the purpose of haying non-commissionecb 
officers to make np the number requisite for the ride when there might not be sufficient 
officers present for the purpose of constituting an exclusively officers' ride. It is needless for 
me, however, to refer any further to this circumstance, in eonsequenoe of the discovery made 
by the court that the document put in on oath by Adjutant Uarran, and sworn by him to. 
be faithful and true extracts of the various rides talten from the order-book, is incorrect 
and false, and describes a ride in the month of August, 1861, as a mixed- ride, when 
tlie very order-book, upon examination, shows th^-re was an exclusive officen** ride uponi 
iliat occa^on. The entire tenor of the questions put to the witnessea by tite prosecutor 
•s to the back-board aifair having occurred during an exclusive officers' ride, shows that 
thi;* was regarded by him as one of his chief points. I strongly suspect tliat the suggestion^ 
of such questions come from the author of the extracts, which were stated to have- 
been taken from that order-book, and that the extracts were made for the purpose of fottify- 
h)g the evidence. The simple adjutant, when he was found out, said it was a mistake. It' 
such be the case, it was at least an error in favour of the pr.»8ecutor's obhct. When 
the court regard the evidence given by the a(l|utant on this trial> they will be enaided^ 
to make a toIerabl}( strong conjecture wh€ther this aot of his was a^ mere mi»tahe. If 
that extract had been taken and accepted by the court as oorrect and aceurate, and if they 
had relied upon the honour and sworn testimony of Adjutant Harran, and had not com- 
pared it with the order-book, and if the explanation which was given by the scrjeant-majofr 
alone, as to the meaning and introduction of the term ** mixed rides** in the order-book, had 
not been obtained, the court would have been induced to beliex-e that the back board occur-- 
fence could not have happened either in July or August^ as the extract represents all the- 
rides during these months as having been mixed rides. The explanation given by the see* 
jeant-major must have been as weH known to Mr. Harran as it was to the serjeant-major, andi 
yet the adjutant kept the oourt completely uninformed upon the subiect, while he, at thosamo- 
time, parades his- extracts ostentatioualy before them. 1 ask the court If serjeant-major 
Williams has not given his evidence in a manly, straightforward, and honest manner, and Ift 
llia4leincmQor. haa^not convinced every one that every word of his lestlmony was stompedwitik 
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Hir impran of (ratli ? What ibenb aeomeaof the statement made by Captaiii M*DonneII^.and 
imperfectly echoed by Mr. Childe, and about which such extraordinary silence was 
obserred by Captain Bragge and LieiUenapt W tight, that the aocident to Mr. Wright and 
the back-board occurrence took place upon the same day, and that that day was the lOtb 
of April, 1861, They tell the Court it happened during an exclusively officers' ride, and 
yet Sergeant^a)or Williams was riding behind Mr. Wright when be was so near falling 
off his horsft It is not pretended by any witness tbat this or any similar, accident 
took place upon two different occasions to3Ir. Wright. But I haveal^o called. Costello, the 
ipugh-riding. sergeant-major* He has told the Couit that he resumed his duties at Bir- 
mingham on the 10th uf.Aprili UB61, thus commencing a little before the time up to. which 
Sergeant-Majpr Williams has stated positively and beyond doubt, tlmt he was presentat 
all the officer*' rides. Costello has said that he was present at head-quartern at Birmuigham 
from the 9th of April, 1861, to the 29th uf July, 1861, that the b;ick-bo.ird was nut 
used to any officer during all that period, nor was it during any portion of that time 
fliaen by him in the riding-schoul during officers* rides. He left bead-quarters on the 
29th of July, and returned thither again upon the 9th of August, 1861 ; and he further 
atates that on bii return then, and not until then, he saw the back- board in the riding- 
school daring the officers* rides. I do submit to the Court that stronger and more con- 
dusive proof, as to the lime when the back: board. oopurrence took place could not by any 
Btoesibility be given. The prosecutor declined to cross-examine this witness, upon the ground, 
as stated by him, that four officers had been already, produced by. him uf^n the subject. 
I. aak the prosecutor does he mean^to insinuate by this observation that credence is. to be 
given to a witness because he happens to be an officer, and that no credence is to be given 
tp the witness who does. not chance to occupy so high a rank ? If such be his meaning, I am 
perfectly oertain that this Court, composed as it is of officers and gentlemen, will not endorse 
with their. approbation such a.£entiment. I Know full w< 11 that th«y will not do so, and that 
they, will repudiate any such idea. What object can the^ men have in .telling an untruth 
(qt mj, sake? If. they desired to curry favour with their colonel at the expense of truth ; 
if they were willing to barter their character and their regard ion the sanclUy of an oatht 
in return for the approbation of their, superior military authoritie,8 they would not be found 
to be ranged on my side. But they were. not. prejudiced against me; they had not com.- 
I^romi^ed themselves by .getting up and ttigning libels onmy character ; they had not caballed, 
uor plotted, nor. schemed for the purpose of driving me Crpm the regiment. Iheir self- 
interest and self-preservation do not require the sacrifice of me. They have, therefvre, 
00 object in either suppressing tiiith or mixing it ^ith fiction. Lot their conduc% 
their demeanor, and their evidence be contrasted with that presented on behalf 
of the prosecution, and I am fully convinced that the Court will place the most implicit 
credence oa what they have sworn. But my evidence upon this puiiU does iu>t 
atop here, !• have produced Mrs. M Alpine, who has stated that she returned from the 
Continent, to Birmingham on the 2Qth July, IfiCl ; that some days after her return I came 
io exoeedirtgly, fatigued, and told her I was in much. pain by having been subjected to ride 
with a bat^-board, by the orders of Colonel Bentinck, and tltat 1 had been exercisting with 
the back-board, en that day* I am utterly unable to imagine how anything can be added 
tp or said upon such evidence. Upon this very day of the occurrence I made this statemenl 
to Mrs. M^Alpine. Did I then contemplate this court-martial, and was I then endeavouring 
tp get up evidence to be used on my behalf upon this trial ? Reeking from the ride, 
exhausted and wearied, I. ret urn to my bouse, and io conversation at the very same time, 
with Mrs.. MjAlpine, 1 state the fact of, what had haf^pened not one hour before. No 
impeachment has been attempted to be cast upon the lady's veracity. It is not pretended 
that she has falsified the date of her return from the Continent. I. did not practise any 
occult or mesmeric influence upon her; wi:h her own eyes she saw me on that day, and 
with her own ears she heard my statement of what I had ju»t endured by the orders of my 
colonel. After this testimony, it would be futile for me to dwell upon the evidence so 
faithfully given by. Mr* Price, the riding-master, io a former portion of this trial upon this 
subject ; I know tliat the Court have it fresh in their recollection. But, independent of all 
this mass of testimony, the probabilities of. the case are, I submit, altogether in favour of 
the truth of what has been deposed to by, my witnesses. The back-board wajB ordered only 
once for.me. Will, the Court believe that that solitary order was me»ely given for my 
improvement? Even Mr Uarran,.who says^ he was born in tlie regiment^ never heard of 
its having h«en pbced.upon a captain on any former occasion. It in,.! submit, a potdtive 
absurdity to suppose that it. was merely ordered because I required it.. If such were the 
truth, the experiment would have been repeated. I say and charge tliat it was one of that 
series of, annoyances and peuecution^ which were practised, towanis me for the purpa^ve of 
driving me frpm the service. The prosecutor has directed alnu>st the entire of his credible 
ffKidence to this one subject. I say his credible evidence, fer as to the testimony of 
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Adjutant Hanran. I greatly deceire myself if I will not show that what he haa atated is not 
wortliy of the slightest credenoe. This trial would, indeed, have been shorn of a great 
portion of its interest if he had net been produced to take a leading part and Colonel 
Bentinck will, perhaps, learn. by the time this case has been finally adjudicated upon, how 
grateful he should feel to this ofiicer for the zealous aid he has ever given. There is 
nothing too difficult for the ingenious adjutant. He waa not present when the back-board 
was put on me, but he fixes the date with greatest facility by detailing the very words of 
a long conversution wliicht he says took place between the Colonel and Mr. Childe on the 
day nei^i aftar the rida. Upon the following day, as L understand the evidence, the colonel 
tried it on, and then there was another convercation, which the adjutant has also 
repeated. I may observe that Mc Childe has not been asked a que^ti* n as to these 
incidents, which, if they had occurred, might have been useful additions to his evidence. 
It U remarkable that the adjutant's accuracy as to dates seems to have failed: him oq 
this occasion, as I do not find he has fixed the time of the trial of the back-board by the 
oolonel ; however, L have been enabled through Costello to give assistance to the adjutant 
which he little wanted oc expected. Costello has told the Court that he was the person 
who helped to put the Uack-boaid on the colonel, and that the event took place in.August ; 
and thus the adjutant has unwittingly, and I am certain unintentionally, helped me to fix 
the date of the back-board affair in or about August, 1861. The next thing which the 
adjutant states, oitder the pretext oC fixing the date iaa conversation which he 8a3's he had 
with his father, in which- he reports himself as having told that gentleman of the greatly 
improved ry»tem introduced into the army i»ince his time as to- the education of. ofiicers, 
and exemplified it^ as he says, by the back-board exercise in my case. Really this is too 
puerile to justify me in dwelling upon it; it has crept into the evidence, and I will leave it 
there. He next produces in support of his testimony the regimental order-book, which 
could not, according to the evidence of Mr. Price and Sergeant- Major Williams, afford the 
slightest meana of enabling the Court to arrive at the truth. He then says that I wa? 
prdesed by Colonel Bentinck to attttnd morning and evening stables in the month of 
December, 1860, and the evterlasting order-bouk is again produced which contains np 
lecord of any such order ever having been given, l^he adjutant will not swear that I ever 
did attend stables at that period. In this respect his bweaiing does not reach the mark of 
Colonel Beniinck*s evidence, yUio has told the Court tiiat in January, or February I did 
attend for about one week ; bat this failure on the adjutant's part is easily accounted for. 
Before he gave his evidence, my Sergeaat-Major — M'Cloughery — had been examined, who 
most distinctly stated that I never did attend these stables until the month of August, 1861. 
The adjutant, as a matter of course, was perfectly acquainted with thia evidence,. and he 
accor^lingly very adroitly leaves the colonel in the lurch as to this matter. But the 
adjutant states positively that this order was given to me, In this he feels he is safe. I 
cannot be examined, and as he does not say that any person was present but the colonel, 
the adjutant, and myself, it is impossible forme to contradict him. Will the Court, however, 
believe that if such an order had been pronounced I would have dared to disubey it ? It 
has not been asserted throughout this case that I ever refused to obey, any oider that was 
given to me ; but, further, if such an order had been given, and had been disobeyed by 
me, will the Court believe that Adjutant Harran would not have infurmtd himself of the 
fact? And do they think, from his demeanour, act:*,. and conduct towards me, that if he 
had heard of it he would not have taken the most summary and effectual steps to bring 
me before the colonel ? But I do respectfully ark this Court what credence will they give 
to an adjutant who receives from his colonel, in tl.e month of July, 1861, a libellous letter 
directed to the colonel, in ordar that he, asac^utant^may keep it as an official document—* 
who obtains by every means, and by resort to every expedient, the signatures of a large 
portion of my brotbes officers to it — who, with untiring ener/kiy, sends it from place to place 
for this purpose, and who finally destroys it on the day &fter this Court commenced its 
sittings, for the purpose, as he avowed,, of preventing its production by me before this tri- 
bunal, he believing — aye, and well knowing — at that time that I intended to call for and u^e 
it on this trial. I fearlessly ask if this conduct will be upheld^and sanctioned by this Court 7 
I am fully assured that there is not one office and gentleman trying me on this day who 
does not feel the deepest indignation at this, proceeding, and who does not believe that the 
honour of the British army- is stained and sullied by this act. But this is not all In the 
dark recesses of his room that document was hatched— a^'d and others also, a whole batch 
of them. Then, my brother officers assemble, and under the presidency of this disinterested 
adjutant they con^pire to slander me behind my back.. The adjutant writes a draught of a 
proposed letter, to the oolonel about me. It is so grossly (ffensive and calumnious that it 
is rejected*. A young comet, Mr. Tait, is selected, and induced to write the libel which is 
finally approved of. The a<ijutant had not the manliness to do this himself. The adjutant 
leaves it in the cojloneVs room. He says he does not Unnk he told the colonel that he haU 
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left it in the room. WiTI tlie Court beliere this itioredibto aMertion ? In the course t^ *. 
IWw days it is returned to him by the coionel, to keep as an official document, and he dares 
to tell the Court that he does not recollect whether he had any conven>ation with the 
colonel about it on that occasion. I again reopect fully a»k the Court do they believe this 
Dionstrous statement? And hov does the adjutant deal with that document, thus given to>. 
him by the coUtnel, to be kept by him as an oflioial document? He forthwith busies him- 
self to obtain the signatures to it of those of my brothers officers who had not previously 
signed it Oan this Court now entertain one single doubt as to the object and purpose for 
which that libel was given by the colonel to his adjutant? He tells the court in a snbse-^ 
quent portion of his evidence that Colonel Bentinck told him thai he as adjutant, had better 
uot mix himself up with it at all — that by so doing he might give it the appearance of 
being official, whereaa it should come voluntarily from the officers, as he (the colonel) would* 
not make use of it on any other condition. This conversation, deposed to by the adjutant,^ 
at once suggests the idea that it was at a time subsequent to it (hat the adjutant ^lide<l int^. 
the coloneVs room and deposited the libel on his table. However this may be, the adj^iitant, 
I presume, would wish to induce the court to infer that be thenoeforward became two separate - 
individuals, and that eaah half of that which before had formed his own undivided self, from 
that time forth became a distinct body, discharging its own peculiar fiinctions — in his official 
capacity he was Adjutant Harran, but as the diKseminator of libels upon his brother officer 
he was plain lieutenant Harran. This was truly a wonderful device, and worthy of alL. 
admiration. But in which of these two capacities did he bring young Mr. Farquhar into- 
the orderly-room in the month of September, 1861, to affix his signature to that libel, while 
the colonel was standing with his back to tl>e fire-plnce, at the distance of only three or four 
yards. There is something that almost shocks the mind and underHanding in the manner 
in which the adjutant informs the Court that the colonel, on that occasion, did not know 
what was. going en Colonel Bentinck is neither deprived ot bia eyea nor of his reason. 
If the adjutant did not ftsel assured that the colonel was aware and approved of the efiRrtls 
which he was making to obtain signatures to that docuraeni — if^as be insinuatea, he did. 
not wish the colonel to know that he himself was active in the matter — I ask the Goart, if 
they think he would have dared in that place, and at that time, to hare produced tlmt 
dccument, and to have deliberately brought Mr. Far«)uba» there to sign it ? He like^ ise 
asked Cornet Colquhoun and Lieutenant Chilton to sign it Twice he ashed Lieutenant 
Bintoul, and twice that officer refused. He asked him to take it to the Curragfi to obtaia, 
the signatures of the officers who were quartered there. 1 venture to say that if I had the 
information and knowledge sufficient to enable me to do so, it could and would be shown* 
that the signature of almost every officer who put his name to these scandalous and fa1»« 
productions, was got througli the instrumentality of Adjutant Harran. In his rabid desire 
to blast my character, he has not hesitated to recount to the Court a stoiy of a scene which 
he says he witnessed in one of the streets of Birmingham, between the hours of three and* 
four o*c1ock in tlie aflenioonof a December day, in tbayear 1860. He expresses the horror 
and indignation which he felt at the sight; and he says tliaf on his return to tmrracks ho 
remarked to bin brother officers, that if he had seen a private soldier of his regimont walking 
with the same person in dsylight he would have put him in the guardvoom for disgraceful., 
conduct. He says I was not in uniform at the time I say, and charge, that this statement 
has not the slightest foundation — and that it is de^titut^ of. the smallest particle cf truth. 
But even if it was true, what' is the conduct of this purist and moralist-.of the man whoia 
to be taken to be tl»« very pink of honour? He continues on terms of infimao^' with me, 
aye, and I say of the closest intimacy with ma up to the month of July, 19G1 ; and he, my 
friend, associate, and brother officer, never on any occasion made any allusion to it He 
walked with me^ and he spoke to me, be met me ever}' day,. and often partook of my hospi- 
tality ; and this gentleman during all that period preserves the strictest silence to me npon< 
the subject, although, as he says, he proclaimed my infamy to the other officers of the 
regiment. 1 feel it difficult to restrain myself when I hear such imputationa east up'-n me 
by such a man. When the infdmtation which he made against me in Ida evidence on thia. 
trial reached my ears, J was instinctively im)>e]led to challenge him to proceed, and to- 
tell to the Court all which he said he knew against me; but I was restrained by others, 
who saw the peril in which I would place myself if I was to do so when I could not refute 
the foul-mouthed calumnies Mhkh might be uttered against me without any fear of oontra- 
diciion by a nuin who thus returned the kmdness which he had received from me wh n ho 
was a serjeaiit-major in my troop, and whose acts and conduct towards me have l>cen marked' 
with so much mahce and with sneh a determination to hunt me down by the foulest means. 
But fhe catalogue of his machinations against me -is not yet comphted. In or about the 
moMth of June, 1861, he told Mr. Byrne, the Veterinary Surgeon of the regiment, that be^ 
(the adjutant) was desired by Colonel Bentlndt to inform him that the Colonel hadi 
seen him ftxM|ttently speaking to ma^ in the banrack-yani ^ thnt Mr^ Byrne'a doiitg so ^ 




5hJection«ble ; that the coltnel wa8 trying to get me •ut ofthe regin^ent, and that the fact of 
Ir. By rae associating with me was uiuluing what the colonel was trying to do, and the adju- 
tant tben recommended Mr. Byrne to discontinue all communication with me. The adjutant 
kai» admitted Ihe correctness of a portion of 'his conversation, and he has denied other poi*- 
tioDS of it; but I unhesitatingly ask the Court to believe every word of it as deposed to by 
Mr Byrne. Has the credibiliiy of that officer been impugned? Heat least never leagued 
•gainst me ; he did not act basely or dishonestly ; he never conspired against me, nor libelled 
me, nor did he destroy docaments. He has frankly tuld the Court that he did hear reports 
as to my conduct — he took every means to ascertain whether they were base<l on truth, 
and the mere he inquired the more sati:»fted was he of their untruth ; and he proved that 
he discredited them, because he and his family always continued on terms of intimacy with 
me, m despite of the orders of the colonel conveyed to him by the adjutanL I do av9r 
that the acts of desp nism and oppression disclosed in the progress of thb trial are almost 
uuprecedeitied. Almost all my brother officers of every rank and degree have been oombine^ 
against me, through the indefatigable ond never-dagging etforts of the colonel and h\$ 
uoseldsli adjutant. Every nerve has been strained, and every engine has been put into 
requisition to isolate me in the regiment, and to deprive me of the companionship aud 
society of those with whom I had always lived on terms of intimacy and friendship np 
to the month of May, 1861. From that time forth I was hunted and tortured, and at 
length, on the 1st of October, 1861, I sucuumbed and almost fell a prey to my persecutory. 
How admirably docs the conversation between the adjutant and Mr. Byrne harmonise 
with the dialogue between Lieutenant Rintoul and the adjutant, upon the 26th day o 
August. 186l,^as given by Mr. Rintoul from his diery : — " lie (that b Harran) broughl 
the Robertson testimonial for me to sign. I told him I would rather not, that it would 
look very ill for me to do so as we were not on terms; also that the major recommended 
me again not to do It. He said all the otBcers would sign. Does the colonel wUh me to? 
Yes.** It is refreshing amidst the labyrinth of contradictions, in which the evidence in 
this case is involved, to get even a little scrap of paper-^a single mark which points at, an 1 
shows the way to truth. Here La diary kept by Mr. Rintoul, containing notes made at the 
time when the occurrences were fresh upon the memory; the very wording of them 
attested their truth and originality. They are the jottings of an officer and a man of 
business, put down when hb mind was free and his recollection undisturbed by any per- 
plexities or prejudices which could induce it to swerve or depart from the simple and literal 
truth. No court-martial was then impending, or any inquiry threatened. They now 
stand forth as faithful memoriub of what they record. They are superior to the 
uncertain, slippery, imperfect, and distorted recollections of any number, co matter how 
large, of prejudiced and hostile witnesses. Adjutant Harran has denied the accuracy 
of this diary in the same wholesale manner which he has deuie<l the testimony of all the 
witnesses who have given evidence opposed and injurious to his interests. I will not 
condescend to institute a comparison between hb testimony and that given by Lieutenant 
llintoul, I would be only U8eles:<ly lowei int^ Mr. Rintoul by any such attempt Tite 
adjutant has destroyed Colonel B.ntinck's leiter containing iu<«triictions for the letter written 
by Major Jones to me upon the 1th of July, 1861, and he cmnot account for tlxe 
alterations in the ligures in the margin of the assistant adjutaot-generaVs letter, although 
it has been ascertained that thb alterration was made after the letter was transmitted to 
Colonel Bentinck. But the adjutant and Mr. Wright have both venture! to say that 
Major Jones approved of, and, in fact, sanctioned the preparation of that libellous docu- 
ment against me. Major Jones has most indignantly denied it; be has said that he 
always dopricated it, and he has named several of the officers whom he urgently 
advised to have nothing wliatever to do with it. Lieutenant Rintoul has corroborated 
Major Jones in thb respect ; and it is recorded in that diary that he told Mr. Harran 
on the 25th of August, 1861, that the Maj >r recommended him again not to sign it; Major 
Jones also entreated Mr. Inge not to sign it; and even Mr. Wright has bten compelled to 
admit that Major Jones, when returning with him one evening from the theatre, objected 
to that document, and told him that the officers ought to be very careful of what they were 
doing. If Major Jones encouraged and approved of that libel, why was he not, after the 
alleged conversation apon the return from the archery meeting, consulted upon the subject ? 
Why was it not shown to him? Why was he not invited to the adjutant's room when the 
party was assembled in deliberation as to the framing of it? Why did nut Adjutant 
Harran ever speak to him, or the Paymaster Big^s? The only officer who dares t,o 
assert that Major Jones ever spolLe with any approbation of it, after the {supposed occasion 
'on the return from the archery meeting, b Mr. Childe. But that gentleman cannot 
tay whether any other person was present at that dialogue. He thitiks it took place 
'outside during stables. He does not think there was any particular conversation — be 
•thhika it was a general conversation. It b manifest that no reliance can be placed on sjdi 
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a nimbling sUtement I submit that no reasonable person will place the smaller 
dependence on it. Will this Court believe that the adjutant who induced a young Cornet 
to become the scribe and writer of that libel —who made such con^ant attempts to obtain 
the signature of Lieutenant Rintoul, and who got Mr. Farquhar to sign it in the preseiico 
of the colonel, wonld not have made one solitary effort to induce Major Jonei to bo a party 
to it, if he had th* slightest gr<iunds for believing that that officer either origitiated or 
approved of it? Would that wily adjutant who had such frequent communications with 
'Colopel Bentinckaboutir, have avoided all communication With Major Jones upontho matter, 
if he did not know full well that the major was in erery way opposed to it? But these 
parties, feeling that they themselves have been exposed, and that their schiemes have been 
unmasked, have endeavoured ia their downfall to drag Major Jones along with them. 
They are determined that, if possible, he shall not escape. If they must peri:»h they are 
resolved that he shall perish with them. Hence the episode with wliich the Court has been 
favoured of an alleged conversation between Mr. Wright, Mr. Harran, and Major Jones, 
tipon their return from an archery meeting. Mr. Wright, in his first examination, stated 
'that he drove back with Major Jones and Mr. Harran from the archery meeting on the 6th 
of July, 1861, and that then for the first time any libel upon me was thought of. Mr. 
Harran^s statement U to the same effect. Paymaster Biggi has stated that the archery 
meeting took place not upon the 6th, but on the 12th of July, 1861 ; and this has been 
confirmed by Mr. Acton, the secretary of the club —the gentleman who told the Court that 
tipon the morning of his examination he destroyed two letters written to him by Paymaster 
Biggs for the purpose and with the objKJt of p'^venting their production "before the Court. 
I am much mistaken if 1 will not satisfy the Court upon the evidence which has been 
given that tliis alleged fixing of the date of the conception of these libels is altogellier 
untrue; and the Court in considering this part of the case will bear in mind that tho 
prosecutor has avowed that his object in giving that conversation in evidence was to shot* 
'that until then no libel was ever thought of. I will assume now that the archery meeting 
did take place upon the 12th of July, 1861. The Court will now see how the matter 
stands. Lieutenant Rintoul haj stated that so early as the 5th of June, 1861, Colonel 
'Bootinck told him that at head-quarters they were going to address a letter to him, to be 
signed by the officers, to get me removed. There can be no doubt as to either this date or 
conversation, for they are both recorded In Mr. Rintoul's diary. The memory might be 
fallacious, aa has been so frequently exemplified in this case, but there is the written record 
which nothing can efface, or alter, or explain away. Major Jones has told the court that 
Bomd short time after the returti of Adjutant Harran from a regimental dinner, wliich took 
place early in June, the end of the Ascot week, and 1 believe 1 am correct m stating that 
that was about the 11th of June, 1861, Mr. Harran said to him — " We have g»t up the 
testimonial, Bentinck will give it to Lawrenson when he comes; Lawrenson will lay it 
before the Duke, and there will be short work made of Master Sandy." No attempt has 
been made to contradict the fact of this conrersation having taken place; and Captain 
McDonnell, who has been produced by the prosecutor, said that he signed two libels reflect- 
ing on me, and that the first of them was prepared either in the end of June or in the first 
week of July. Mr Harran has said they were all mere drafts except the document which 
was finally approved of.. But it is manifest from the evidence of Captain McDonnell that 
'this is an inaccurate statement. No officer would have signed them if they were merely 
drafts. U is obvious that the real truth is that one document was first prepared, and was 
signed by such of the officers as were ready and willing to sign anything against me ; but 
that when it was found di^stasteful to others of the officers, then, In order to obtain what 
Colonel Bentinck calU unanimity, it was found necessary to get up a second and modified 
edition of the libeL These three circumstances, however, which have been so incontestably 
established, prove beyond doubting a complete and perfect chain of evidence that these 
libels were contemplated throughout the month of June, and long antecedent to the 12th or 
'13th of July, 1861. What then becomes of that alleged conversatim with Major Jones 
upon the return from the archery meeting, and of the statements of M^essrs. Wright and 
Harran that the matter was not thought of until that period? The effort, therefore, to fix 
the date of that archeiy meeting as the time when these libels were first suggested or 
thought of, has miserably failed, and will only recoil with double force on those who have 
made itj and I arraign that statoment of Messrs Wright and Harran as wholly destitute of 
truth. There is no important statement made by Mr. Wright, in hU evidence before the 
court, and given by him upon any portion of this case, which has been controverted by 
other witnesses. As to Mr. Harran, he has had the good fortune to have been contradicted 
on almost every point by some or other of the witnesses produced by me, while his admitted 
acts and conduct are such aS of themselves ought, I say, to effect his condemnation. But 
Major Jones has further said that he did not return from the archery meeting in the begin- 
Diug of July with Mr. Wright And Mr. Harran, but that hi came back from it on my drag 
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in* thA Qompany of lin. fiobertsoii and myMlf. la conBequeape of the extraetdinaiT «ii4 
conflicting evidence which has been given in this case^ I am not at all snrprised tbfind Miajor 
Jonee state on a subsequent occasion that he is perfectly puzzled — ^in truth, it wonld almost 
make a man doubt his own identity. But it is only due to Major Jones that I should 
criticise the testimony of the witnesses who have been called up to contradict him ; and 
in considering this portion of the case the Court will recollect the observations which I 
have already submitted as to the impossibility of reconciling the statement made by Messrs. 
Wright and Harran, as to these libels never having been thought of until the conversations 
between tbem and Major Jooeis on the return from the archery meeting on the 12th of Jul/^ 
1861, with the evidence given by Lieutenant Rintoul, Major Jones, and Captain McDonnell 
confirmed and corroborated as it has been by the entry in Mr. Eintoul*s diary. This 
eridence proves, I submit, beyond a doubt that throughout the mo nth of June, and in tha 
first week of July, these libels were freely spoken about and ca yassed, and that one at 
least of them was then in existence. Paymaster Biggs has been called in order to prove 
that Major Jones returned from the archery meeting of the 12th of July, 1861, 
with Mr. Wright and Mr. Uarran. Ko doubt can exist that Paymaster Bigga 
also signed that libel. The mode of proof by which Paymaster Bigga has endeavoured 
to satisry the Court upon this matter is certainly a curiosity, and although he 
is naturally short-sighted, he seems on this particular occasion to have been a 
perfect lynx. He commences by stating that he saw Msjor Jones driving home 
with Messnt. Wrigiit and Harran from an archery meeting in Mr. Wright's carriage in tha 
summer of 1861, and he believes it was in the b^inuing uf July. The Court will perceive 
that in tliii stage of Lis examniination he only expre^wes his belief as to thit occurence 
Laving uken piece in July. Ue next says he is not ceitain whether he himself walked 
home or not, and that he was at eiglit or ten archery meetings in the summer of 18U1. Ua 
was not speaking to the Major or ihe other gentlemen in question — he was some twenty or 
thirty yardd distance from them at the time they were driving away. Major Jones's bac)E 
was turned to him, and he did not see his face, and the servent and Mr. Harran if era intei;- 
posed between him and his view of even Major Jones's back. He was walking about the 
ground at the time, chatting to several persons congregated there. He does not think ha 
saw my drag at the meeting ; and when pressed by the Court as to how, under these 
circumstances, he could identify and swear positively to Major Jones, he graved Mya that 
the Major wore a white hat and a light coat, and that there wera only two white coats and 
two white hats that he remembered at the entire meeting, and that Mr. Wright ^rore the 
other white hat and white coat ; and then, Paymaster Biggs, who was not speaking to any 
of the party, undertakes to describe accurately the dresses and hats worn by these two 
gentlemen at that meeting, and by that means to identify Major Jones. It is really impoa- 
sible to deal with tliis absurd, tliis ridiculous evidence, and I do say that the very fact of a 
witness making such a statement, under such circumstances, ought justly to deprive hU 
evidence of all weight or consideration. If any sigle member of this court was asked how 
any friend of his was dressed at any archery meeting which took phice upwarda ef niofi 
months ago, when nothing happened at the time to call his particular attentkm to the 
style of dress, or to impress it on his memory — nay, further, when he was not even speaking 
to that friend, and only saw his back, or, at the utmost, only gut a side view of h^m as he 
waw driving from the meeting through a crowd, I ask respectfully would he undertake to 
answer such a question ? The idea is absolutely ridiculous. But' I do further say, that 
this very attempt at identity shows the Court the mode and the spirit in which it is sought 
to unpeach the accuracy of Major Jones's testimony. It proves, I submit, there is some- 
thing more in the minds and the intentions of the witnesses than a mere wish to tell tt^a 
truth, and nothmg but the truth— the spirit which dictated the writing of the libels is not 
yet quenched ; and I— ay, and every one that gives evidence on my behalf— must be 
attacked by every means, whether right or wrong. The evidence of Paymaster Biggi| and 
that of Ward, who has been produced to corroborate him, reflect back upon Messrs. Wright 
and Harran. Ward, Mr. Wright's servant, has been called, and in answer to a question put 
to him by the prosecutor he produces an account- book ; but, strange and suspicious fact, the 
entries in it relating to the month of July, 18C1, are discovered to have been written on a 
sheet of paper which only found its way into the book about December last. He says that 
. when be made up his accounts he was obliged to tear out the original leaf in consequence 
of having let some ink drop upon it, and that he destroyed the leaf which was so torn out 
but no reason is given why the new leaf was only copied out and inserted in that book | 
the month of December last. Will the Conrt believe that the officers do not get at least 
monthly accounts from their servants ? The Court, as a matter of course, r^ected this 
evidence; but I say snd charge that these July entries upon that new leaf were manufactured 
for this trial ; and when the Court hear the remainder of Private Ward's evidence I djO 
hope and expect that they will entirely concur with me. For, what is the nexX atateiaci^t 
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f tIlUr nan ? It Is fh«t Major Jonei wore on that day a white hat and irhlte eoftt-* to this 
le hM39woni positively, although at the same time he tells the Court he did sot reooUeet 
tow^ bis own master, Mr. Wright was dressed ; and yet Paymaster Biggs has said that he 
Iso had a white hat and white coat Ward is asked why he recollects the dress of Major 
^ones so well ; his only explanation is, that he saw the major walking about on the archery 
rround at the time he and his master arrived with the carriage. I ask the Court if this 
Aidence does not invite suspicion, and suggest the idea that this testimony, so curiously 
itting in with Paymaster Biggs, was concocted. Ward admits that be has been speaking 
)0th with Mr. Harran and Mr. Wright within the last three days. But I have not 
ret done with Ward. He has further stated to the Court that Mr. Owen arrived at the 
ircbery ground at that meeting in my phaeton, with Mrs. Robertson and me and my servant 
[ have examined Mr. Owen who has distinctly said he attended only one archery meeting at 
Birmingham during the summer of 1861, and that upon that one occasion he neither went 
/) nor returned fh>m it, with Mrs. Robertson and me. He says he went in a cab, and that 
lie left the ground some short time before Mrs. l^obertson and me in order to make a call. 
Ify servant, Mossom has also said that Mr. Owen never went to or returned from an archery 
meeting with Mrs. Robertson and me. Mr. Owen further says that the hand of the 4 th 
Dragoon Quards played at that meeting. If I am not mistaken, the Court will find that 
Paymaster Briggs said he saw Mr. Owen at the July meeting. Major Jones has stated be 
did not wear a white hat at the meeting, at which he expected to meet the youg lady 
referred to in his m emorandum book — that his white hat was rather shabby, and that he, 
in consequence, put on a new black hat specially for the occasion, and that he also wore a 
new dark grey ffock coat He is not certain whether he had a light overcoat with him or 
not This evidence is full of truth, and the major can naturally depose to the matter, as 
the recollection of the anticipated meeting between him and the young lady gives him an 
easy and simple mode of being enabled to swear as to his dress. He is in all respects 
corroborated by his servant. Bund. But Ward has made further statements — he says that 
npon the occasion when Major Jones returned from the archery meeting with Messrs. 
Wright and Harran, my phaeton was put up at the same stable with Hr. Wright's ; that 
there were a great many people at the meeting, and that the band played there. I have 
produced my servant, Mossom, who says he remembers perfecUy when Ward put up Mr. 
Wright's horse at the same stable with mine ; that the name of the inn was the Plough 
and Harrow, and that that was a private or rather practice archery meeting, that there 
were very few people present, that the band was not phiying, and that he did not see Major 
Jones npon the ground on that day, and he drove Mrs. Robertson to that meeting in the 
phaeton, and that' she was not accompanied by any person. I have now, I think, satis- 
factorily disposed of the evidence of Private Ward, and I ask the Court respectfully but 
firmly whether the production of him as a witness. Has not of itself 
condemned the case of those who called him? Not merely has Major Jones stated 
that he returned with me from that meeting, on my drag, but he has been in every respect 
corroborated by his servant. Burroughs ; and I ask this Court whether that witness is not, 
hy the clear way in which he gave his evidence, enlitied to every credit ; his testimony, 
I submitj places the reality of the occurrence before the Court in a manner, which, having 
regard to the Collateral circumstances detailed by him, and which, naturally imprinted the 
matter on his memory, cannot fail to command the attention of the Court He fixes the 
time by the death of bis brother, which event happened on the 7th of July, 1861, and he 
says that in two or three days after — which the Court will at once perceive points at the 
meeting of the 12th of July — Major Jones went to an archery meeting. In answer to a 
question from the prosecutor, he sayslie knows that it was to an archery meeting the Major 
went, because his master told him so, and directed him to get his best clothes ready for 
him — thus even in the most minute particulars he corroborates Major Jones, and clearly 
shows that this was the meeting at which the major expected to meet his lady friend. 
Burroughs says t^e major forgot his latch-key, and left it behind him, and that as he 
(Burroughs) was a married man, and lived outside the barracks, he did not wish the major 
on his return, to send for him, and he accordingly awaited hia return at the barrack- gate 
for the purpose of giving him the latch-key, that he saw the migor return on my drag, that 
the drag pulled up at the barrack -gate, Major Jones got down and the witness banded him 
the latch-key. He says that Mrs. Robertson, the major, and the servant, and I, were the 
only persona on the drag, and that the major got down from the second seat from the 
Aront — thus confirming the statement of Major Jones that he sat beside Mrs. Robertson 
behind the driver's seat He says the major returned about eight o'clock — and even in this 
hia evidence agrees perfectiy with that of Mossom, who, in answer to a question put by the 
Court, states that on the first occasion after dancing at the meeting he returned about nkie 
o'clock, and on the second time he came back between seven and eight o'clock. If the 
tridenoe of these witnesses — that nnintentiooally and unknowingly stcengthenbg and 
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Mi^f9Dibg«ae!i other in matien and eiroamstAnoM the very nature of which . repels tht 
^MPesamptioQ of colloaion— does not latiafy the court that Major Jooes returned fropi that 
July archery meeting on my drag, I am wholly at a loss to conjecture what could do so. 
The Court have ruled that Blra. Robertson cannot be examined for tbe purpose. of 
oorroborating Major Jones. I bow to that decision. Neither can I myself give 
ev{den<3e upon the subject ; put provideutial^y, even under those circumstances 
truth ^ i^^^ <^jscov6red, and the case attempted to be set up against Major 
Jones h*^ resulted in a wretched and degrading failure. Major Jones produced a memo-' 
random ^ pencil referring to the occurrence which has formed tbe subject matter for 
eontrove''^7« "^^^ 6th of July is unfortnnately inserted in it as the date of the expected 
meeting, ^^^ ^^ h|i8 been greedily seized upon for the purpose of impeaching the testimooy 
of Major Jones, an^ of conveying imputations against the conduct and honour of that 
gentlema°* ^^y^^aster Biggs, the great authority upon archery, has produced two letters' 
I from the B^^^^y of the dub— one fixing the meeting as having taken place on the 6th 

of July, th® other naming the 12th of July as the day. The secretary himself has been 
brought 07^^}^ ^ot haste from Birmingham, in order to throw light upon the matten 
Paymaster ^^& has been most active, and no less than two letters were written by hiic 
on Saturday ^^ to the secretary, which the secretary destroyed in order to prevent thc^ 
prodaction b^'^^'e this Court But really all this zeal and hibour seem completely thrown 
away. I wi^' assume that the meeting took place upon the 12th of July, and that 
there was no meeting upon the 6th, nor even an intention of holding one on that day, and 

yet the entry is, I submit, capable of a very natural and easy explanation — " Miss > 

(a blank is left for the name) will be at the A meeting 6th July." That is the first note 
evidently written before the day, and in expectation of tho conbnest which the major, 
I presume, thought It was possible he might make. Is there anything extraordinary in 
the date 6th of July? There may have been some mistake as to the date on the mmd of 

the person who imparted to the major the intention of Miss to be at the meeting ; or 

tbe major when jotting it down in a harry may have introduced the 6 th of July instead 
of the I2tb of July, thimigh inadvertanoe, just in the same manner as the secretary intro- 
duced the very same date of the 6th of July in his first letter; a mistake much more 
difiUcult of explanation, inasmuch as the secretary's attention was drawn to the date at the 
<^ timo be wrote his letter. Then follows in the migor's note the rest of the memorandum : 

*' Bather sold—^not thero— came back in drag with Inches and Ibrs.** But then, it will be 
said, why did not BiUgor Jones when he scribbled down this latter portion of his 
memorandum, alter the date from the 6th to the 12th, for he must hare known that the 
meeting took place before the latter day ? It strikes my mmd that the answer give n b 
Major Jones is the most natural one that could be conceiv^. He says he never aittached 
any importance to the note, never, supposing that after such a lapse, of nine months he 
would be called upon in Court for it : that such a thing never entered his head for an 
instant, and that when he heard the evidence which had been given, he looked over hisr 
note-book, and finding the note, he brought it forward to corroborate his evidence, but that 
imtil he heard that evidencee given by the other witnesses he never attached the slightest 
importance to It What object could Blajor Jones have had in making in that note-book 
the alteration of Uie date? What consequence was it to hun in the month of last July, 
whether the archery meeting did really take place upon the 6th or the 12th of the 
month ? He never contemplated making use of that note on a future occasion. He 
^ was disappointed at not meeUug the lady— this was what was uppermost in his thoughts ; 

he aooordingly jotted down ^* rather sold — not there ;" and then the remainder of ihe 
note^natnrally followed, and following the current of his thoughts, he added that he had 
retnmed with Mrs. Robertson and|mei. The very language used in that memorandum attests, 
I submit, its perfect genuinessy and that this matter is naturally accounted for and 
reduced to its true dinuHosions, and the mountain has dwindled down to something smaller 
even than a mole-hilL It was necessary and only right that I should make these observa- 
tions hi reply to the attack made on him by the prosecntor, who, I believe, has in this 
matter penmitted himself to be urged on by others whose enmity Major Jones has aroused 
because he would not demean himself by co-operating with them, and has ever opposed the 
league which was f<»med against me—^his is the head and front of his offending. I will 
now advert to Colonel Bentinck, and wiU show his complicity in the getting up of these 
libels, and In the unceasmg efforts which were made to crush .and overwhelm me ; and in 
doing this I will confine myself to the matters which have been revealed and developed in 
the course of this inquiry since I last addressed the court. It is proved beyond doubt that 
so early as the 6th of June, 1861, Colonel Bentinck was aware of the intention that existed 
to get up these documents reflecting on my character; that in the middle of the same month 
the matter was arranged at the regunental dinner— so at least I understood the purport of 
4b0 oOBftiMttoibftirMaliijor Jones and Mr. Harsanfbtttat all erentait is clear that It 
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nftf aettled at that Ume. That in tbe latter end of Jane, or the llrftt week in July, tlie lint 
document which was signed by Captain.M*Donnell and some other officers, was prepared^— 
that on the 25th of August it was reported by Mr. Harran to Lieutenant Rintoul that the 
colonel wished the officers to sign the libel; and that on the 27th of August Colonel Ben- 
Unck told Mr. Rintoul he should get the Weedon fellows to sign it All that I have hitherto 
stated has been proved by Major Jones, Captain M'Donnell, and Lieutenant RlntouL The 
disclosures which have been forced upon the adjutant as to the collusion of Colonel Bentinck 
are, if poenble, still more startling. The libel directed to the colonel is left by his adju- 
tant In the coloneVs room; after a few days it is given back by the colonel to the 
a(]yutant The adjutant thereupon proceeds at once to exert himself to obtain the sig- 
natures of such officers as had not previously affixed their names to it Several conver- 
sations take place between the colonel and his adjutant in relation to it The adjutant, 
whose memory is so fresh and green as to the very words of those conversations which 
bote against me cannot, nay, rather, will not, give to the Court with any minuteness 
or particularity the conversation between him and the colonel about these libels — sufficient, 
however, has been extracted from him to show their nature, and that they must have 
been numerous. He says that about the time the document readied the colonel, the 
colonel told him it appeared to be all perfectly legal— that at another time the colonel 
told him he would only use that thing as a support to bis answer in the confidential 
report — that at another time the colonel remarked that he (the adjutant) bad better 
not mix himself up with it at all, and that the adjutant having anything to do with 
it might give it the appearance of being official, whereas it should come voluntarily trom 
the officers, as he (the colonel) would not make use of it on any other condition — that 
another time the colonel said he hoped the officers* letters, together with his own 
leoommendation, would cause the Duke to make such an inquiry into my conduct as 
would lead to my being obliged, allowed, or permitted to leave the service, exchange, or get 
rid of me in some way; and that at another time the colonel told him something about the 
document being unanimous— that to be of any use it ought to be unanimous. This evidence, 
drawn piecemeal from the adjutant in the course of a long and searching examination, proves 
conclusively that that document had the full sanction of the colonel, and was, in fact and in 
truth, got up and completed under his fostering care. But when to all this added the fact that 
Comet Farqubar was brodght by the adjutant into the orderly-room in the presence of the 
colonel to sign it, and that the colonel made no inquiry as to the person who left it in his room, or 
as to the person by whom, and the circumstances under which, it wss so shamelessly destroyed, 
although he bad at that time been called on by me to produce it at this trial — I do say and 
charge that so gross and palpable a case of thorough complicity has seldom, if ever, been 
proved in any court of justice. I say that all the evidence to which I have referred discloses 
a deep-laid and wide-spread conspiracy against me, of which Colonel Bentinck was the 
head, but Adjutant Harran was in reality the prime mover. To the latter I attribute the 
snggesiion of the greater portion of tl^e plot, but Colonel Bentinck has permitted himself to 
be made a ready tool and instrument, and has been worked and played upon by Mr. Harran 
lor the personal aggrandizement of the latter. Without the countenance, privity, and sanc- 
tion of the colonel, the adjutant would not have dared to do the acts which have been 
brought before the Court I regret deeply that Colonel Bentinck should have said upon his 
oath that he did not for several months before the Ist of October, Ifttil, adopt towards me 
a line of conduct with a view of compelling me to leave the regiment- I submit that no im- 
partial mind can now give credence to that statement — the recommendation to me to 
send in my papers — the order commanding me not to associate with my brother officers and 
not to go into the mess-room — ^the order that I was not to get leave of absence— the order 
superseding me by putting my junior in command of the regiment — the back-board affair — 
the connivance of theee lit>ellous documents — the order commanding me to attend morning 
and evening stables — the withdrawal of the subaltern from my troop during the line of 

march the refusal to send forward my letters of complaint both to Sir George Wetherall 

and to Sir George Brown— the suppression of all the documents and statements which ought, 
I sav to have exculpated me in reference to the Dickson affair — the directions given by the 
colonel, through the adjutant, to Mr. Byrne to discontinue all communication with me, that 
he (the colonel) was trying to get me out of the regiment, and that the fact of Mr. B>Tne*8 
associating with me was undoing what the colonel was trying to do— all these acts, and all 
this conduct, proclaim and prove that the statement of Colonel Bentinck was not baaed on 
truth. But laying aside all these, I ask the Court if the extraordinary occurrences which 
took place at the interview of the ist of October, 1861, are not of themselves sufficient to 
show that I was not a free agent and that I acted then under coercion and intimidation — 
the indecent haste which was exhibited — the refusal to hear my statement — the aimounco- 
ment made by Colonel Brownrigg, when I had scarcely entered the room, that Sir George 
Brown had directed I should either t'^tire from the ser viae ; and a court-martiAl— the ce» 
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hatX of my wqneitt to be pwrmltted to eonsuU my frienda; theso admittid faetf, tad tlit 
detafls which have been given of that Interview, and of my aubsequent expression and con- 
duct, of themselves present the strongest, the most irreliragible evidence of intimidation. I 
fear I have exhausted the patience of the Court For the kindness shown to me during the 
progress of this protracted trial I owe the deepest debt of gratitude. I am convinced that 
the precision of thought and accuracy of judgment— the same keen perception and judicial 
ability which appeared so conspicuously throughout this trial— wUl guide and mark the 
final decision of the Court ; and this conviction supports and strengthens me m the assu- 
rance that the Court wUl not yield to prejudice, nor be swayed by passion, nor permit 
themselves to be diverted from the specific charges upon which alone I have been arraigned. 
I have now done— my defence is now concluded— with solicitude I now confide my cause 
to the charge of this Court ; it is a sacred trust, but I know and feel that it is consigned to 
an impartial and an honorable tribunal. :,_♦.•. 

Colonel Brownrigg, in reply to the President, stated that he could not be ready with hu 
rejoinder on the whole case until Monday next, at one o'clock. 

President— The Court will now be cleared, and wiU open at a quarter before ona on 
Monday next 

TWENTY-EIGHTH DAY— Monday, Maboh 24th. 

The Court sat atone o'clock, and Colonel Brownrigg, the prosecutor, proceeded to read hlf 
final reply as follows : — m. * • t # 

Mr, pREsiDKHT, ANB Mrmbebs OP THIS Oenbbal Court-Martial.— The tjial Of 
Captain Robertson, now drawing to a conclusion, has, 1 believe, been unexampled for the 
indulgence which has been shown to him by the Court, and by the advantages which have 
been secured to him bv professional assistance. He was permitted to have eleven days 
preparatory to his arrai^ment ; he has been permitted to have ten days to draw up three 
written defenees. His case has been prepared and his interests defended with aU the care 
and skill that the legal acumen of two eminent barristers, assisted and directed by solicitors 
of the highest talent, could bestow upon it ; whilst he has been prosecuted by a soldier who 
knows nothing ahout law, who is wholly ignorant of the subUe arts of cross-examinauon, 
all the clever and imperceptible gradations by which a practised lawyer extracts from a 
witness— ju«t what he wants to arrive at and no more; and who has none of the personal 
haterest in the issue of this trial which often stimulates a prosecutor to exertion, and makes 
a conviction an object of self-interest No man was ever tried under snch advantages, and 
yet I maintain that from first to lent, the prisoner has completely failed in shakmg the 
evidence for the prosecution, or in establishing his innocence on any one of the charges on 
which he has been arraigned. I propose to touch upon the different important pomts in 
this trial Meritttim, so far as I can do so, and I shall therefore, first of aU, advert to the 
written pl^-a handed in by the prisoner on beln« arraigned ; for I would not even if I 
could, follow the prisoner through the laboured perorstion of his first wnlten defence,^ 
wherein he argues that the the charges npon which he has been tried are vague, 
and »» uncertain," and "invalid," and *» unintelligible," and " merely traps and snares. 
For mv part it suffices that the charges were framed by the properly constituted 
authorities in London, they were sent to Dublin to be handed to the prisoner, 
they were so handed to him without an hour's unnecessary delay after their recep- 
tion here, and I apprehend that the Court had no more option in receiving, than the 
Prosecutor had in submitting to them. In the prisoner's written plea, he first of all says, 
with regard to the first charge "That the 17th Article of War is not mandatory in its 
provisions, and does not create or point at any offences for which he can be tried, and that 
non-compliance with the course to which approbation is thereby accorded in the case stated 
in the said charge, does not and cannot constitute conduct unbecoming the character^of an 
officer and a gentleman, and to the prejudice of good order and military discipline. In 
reference to this statement I may remark that the Act passed annually by the Legislatur^ 
for the punishment of mutiny and other crimes, empowers her Majesty to make rules and 
Articles of War, which shall be judicially Uken noUce of by all judges and in all courts 
whatsoever. It is therefore vain to plead that the injunctions of a particular article, on 
an important question as to the conduct of a person subject to the provisions of the act, 
are not obligatory. As well might it be argued that a particular crime was not punishable 
by court-martial, because that particular offence had not been specified m the Act or 
Articles of War. The 109th Article of War especiallv provides against any such interpre- 
Ution, as I shall hereafter attempt to show, and is in itself condnsive against the prisoner s 
plea. As for the rest of it, it is simply an assertion on the part of the prisoner that it is 
neither unoffioeriike nor nngentlemanlike to adopt a Use of conduct the very revem of thafi 
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b( ivteh onr ftdTerelgn d^cUfes her approlMtioii. I hardly iinagiiie thai fifteoi oAeei^ -of 
Che British army will ever be found aseembled together who will agree with Captalii Robert- 
son in this matter. Bat even admitting the language of the 17th Article of War to be by 
itself somewhat nnsatisfactory and ambiguous, it is not only by the 17th Article that th« 
prisoner^ cotiduct is to be judged ; and I submit that the Court are bound to lake in con- 
juncttou with it the 109th Artide, and also the established customs of the array. Under' 
those customs it has always been a military crime for an officer to allow himself to bet 
^ossly and pttblidy insulted without taking the proper steps ta vindicate his character* 
The 17th Artide of War clearly points out the manner in wfaioh in modem times that vin- 
dication of character is to be made; and though it does not impose any direct penalty for 
faon-compliance with its provisions, the omission to comply with them is deemed a military 
crime within the general powers of the 109th Article, by which all crimes, not capital, and 
^ all acts, conduct, disorders, and neglects which officers may be guilty of to the pr^udioe of 
good order and military discipline, shall be taken cognizance of by courts-martial according 
to the nature and degree of the offence, and the offender shall suffisr such punlshaient aa 
the Court may award. With regard to tho prisoner's plea in reference to the second chaige, 
wherein he states that the same is not within any of the Articles of War, and that the same 
is vague and uncertain, I submit to the Court that the remarks which I have made in 
reference to the first charge are equally applicable to the second. As to the third charge, 
it comes distinctly under the provisions of the 84th Artide of War, and renders the prisoner 
liable to the penalty of disgraceful conduct as there set forth. The wording of the first two 
fcharges is identical, excepting at their conclusion. In the first, the prisoner is charged with 
fjEuUng to comply with the provisions of the 17 th Artide of War, in not submitting a oer-. 
tain matter to be dealt with by superior military authority ; and in the second, with failing 
to take proper steps to vindicate bis character. The evidence before the Court proves con- 
clusively that the prisoner has failed in both instances. The £sct of the insult having been 
offered by Colonel Dickson to the prisoner, at the time and place mentioned in the first two 
charges, has not been questioned ; the prisoner admits it, in all its details, in his letter to 
Major Jones of 20th May, 1861, with the exception of the drcumstance that Col. Dickson 
shook his fist in his face at the interview between them at the Army and Navy Club, . 
on 17th Oct, 1860. T omitted, acddentally, to ask Colond Dickson the question that might 
have proved the fSact, and the prisoner will of course, have the full benefit of my omission, 
jt is also an approved and admitted fiiot that the prisoner did not suoceed^n his endeavour to 
obtain an apology or redreas for the insult, and to have the difference between himself and 
Colond Dickson adjusted ; but that, on the contrary, Colond Dickson distinctly refnsed to 
make any apology, and dedared himself ready to abkle by the oonsequenoes of such 
refusal. Captain Henry also, in evidence, oonroborates the fact of Colond Dickaon having 
refused, through his ftrlend Captain DurisEit, to afford any apology or redress for the insult 
he bad offered the prisoner. The only two points, therefore, left to oonsider.in reference to 
the first two charges are exactly those on which the guilt or innocence of the prisoner 
hinges —viz., firstly, whether he did or did not submit the matter to be dealt with by 
superior military authority ; and, secondly, whether he did or did not take lawful steps to 
vindicate his character. With regard to the first point, you have the evidence of Colond 
Bentinck that the prisoner had never submitted the matter to him, as his commandind- 
officer, to be dealt with ; and you have dmiliar evidence from Major Jones, who was in 
command of the regiment during Colonel Bentinck's leave of absence, and who heard of 
the affair of the 17th of October at the Army and Navy Club, and had communicated with 
the prisoner on the subject, before Colonel Bentinck had heard of it It must be obvious 
to the Court, and to all military men of the slightest experience, that the meaning of the 
provisions of the 17th Article of War on this'point is, that it is the duty of an officer, in case 
of his failing in his attempts to obtain aatbfkction, redress, or apology for an insult offered 
to him, to go, of his own accord, to his commanding-officer, to lay the whole case before 
him, to demand and urge the fullest inquhry, and to beg of him, should he be satisfied with 
the propriety of the conduct of his subordinate, and that he has been blamdess in the 
matter, to give him his support in proving to the other officers of his corps that he has 
done bis utmost to vindioate his honour. More especially was it it the bounden duty of the 
prisoner to act thus in his own case, even by his own statement, as contained in the notice 
Fcnt by him to the secretary of the Army and Navy Club, wherein he affirms that Colond 
Dicksou would not give him satisfaction until some legal transactions between them were 
settled. If this assertion was true, and Colond Dickson was sheltering himself under his 
fiduciary relations with the prisoner to escape the consequences of the insult he had offered 
to him, the case was of all others one that might have been settled with credit to the 
prisoner by his adopting the course pointed out in the 17th Artide of War. Had the 
prisoner adopted this mode of proceeding, all the scandal of this protracted trial would have 
been avoided. But wUt art the t«al &9U •< the oaM ? It hM batn pi»T«i to yM OmU 
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H wis net nntathe 9Ui of May, 1^1, nnniy seren moBthf after tfae^ ioMi Sraa otfiMiH 
the prltMier, that bis eommandiog-officer had tlie remotest idea of the ocoorrence, andtbaV 
eren then the rule was revesred, and it was the major first, and afterwards the coloneV 
who flnt spoke on the subject to the captain, and not the captain to the coloneL Is it 
much to be wondered at that Colonel Bentinck at this time recommended the prisoner to 
look out for an exchange into another regiment? It was about this time that Colonel 
Bentinck appears to have thought it necessary to bring the circumstances to the knowledge 
of Lieatenant-General Sir George VVetherall. In the meantime, it wonld appear that, 
although the prisoner did not submit the circumstances to be delt with by his commanding- 
I officer, yet, finding it had obtained publicity, he turns to Colonel Bentinck to extricate 

him, if poeaible, from the dilemma in which he had placed himself by having allowed 
I nearly eight months to elapse without having obtained any apology or redress for the 

i insult that had been given to him. Colonel Bentinck, had he wished to press the prisoner 

J hardly, might then have said to him, ** It is too late now for me to give you my advice, the 

f matter is out of my hands, and you have only to thank yourself for your procrastination 

in A question affecting your honor. But instead of doing this, Colonel Bentinck, still 
anxiona to give the prisoner a chance, tells him that thereis one more mode, the adoption 
of which might probably compel Colonel Dickson to offer some redress or apology which 
would give Captain Robertson an opportunity of vindicating his character, and that was 
by sending a printed circular to each member of the military club to which Colone? 
Dickson belonged, detailing the insult, the refusal of all apology or redress, and stigma- 
iiaiog Colonel Dickson's conduct in such language as he thought most applicable to the 
case. B«t what does he do? He does exactly that which a moments reflections must 
hare told him was a certain way of preventing the members of the club to which Colonel 
Dickson belonged knowing anything about the matter. He writes a notice which 
is a sort of jamble of insult to himself, apology for his friend, a desire to benefit 
the ofiioers of her Majesty's service, a reason why he did not send a challenge, 
a refusal on the part of Colonel Dickson to have anything to say to him, and his (the 
prisoner's) opinion that Colonel Dickson's conduct had not been that of a gentleman 
in any sense of the word; and he sends this, not in the shape* of a printed cir-» 
cnlar to evety individual member of the clubs, but to the secretaries of the clubs. The 
9^ reason he assigned to Colonel Bentinck for not printing his statement and forwarding' 

it to all the members of the dubs was, that such a publication might subject him to 
•a action for libel, and yet he proposes that the secretaries and committees of the club 
should publish the statement by posting it in the clubs, and thus incur the liability he 
himself shrank from. The secretaries, of coiu^ do exactly what was to be anticipated, 
by declining to publish matters of a purely personal nature between two individuals. Well 
might Colonel Bentinck be extremely indignant with the prisoner, as he tells you he 
was, and well might he have despaired of all hopes of inducing him to -take proper steps to 
vindicate his reputation. The question arising du^ctly upon the second charge is, Whe-L 
tber the prisoner did or did not take lawful steps to vindicate his character. There has 
been somvch in eridenoe before the court to %hbw* that other measures than those 
acknowledged by the law and approved of by the Articles of War have been suggested 
tnd contemplated Co settled the difference between Colonel Dickson and the prisoner, thut it 
is impossible for me to avoid allusion to them ; I would, therefore, beg the court to 
receive my observations on this subject; not as in any degree reflecthig upon the prisoner for 
not fighting a duel — that appeal for the vindication of nn officer's honour being expressly 
forbidden — but as showing that, even had such a step been contemplated, the conduct of 
the prisoner was quite unprecedented. The first evidence you have on this subject is that 
of Captain Henry, who was employed by the prisoner, on the day after the insnlt had 
been offered, to endeavour to obtain, through Captain Durant, an apology from Colonel 
Dickson. Captain Henry telb you that he went to Captain Durant, who acted for Colonel 
Dickson in the matter, and that he failed in obtaining any apologj' or redress of any kind, 
and then there appears in evidence the most extraordinary features in this case, viz.-^that 
when Captain Heury felt himself obliged to tell the prisoner that in the event of his failing to 
obtain an apology from his insulter he would have to call him out, the prisoner coupled 
with bis acquiescence to meet Colonel Dickson a condition so astounding, so unprece^ 
dented, that it seems utterly impossible that a gentleman could invent, a gentleman 
pro|)Ose, or a gentleman accept such terms — the condition being that the prisoner declined to 
meet Colonel Dickson unless the latter staked the price of tlm commission of the former. 
There is another circumstance connected with the sending of a challenge to the colonel 
which has, doubtless, attracted the attention of the court, as proving that the prisoner had 
Boreal intention of adopting so extreme a measure. On referring to the evidence ef Colonel 
dark, it will be seen that that gentleman was present at the Army and Navy Clnb with Capt 
Umiy And tht prisoner two or three days after the ooouraico of the 17th of Oet^ber, Mid oil 



tf^t ooouloayOapt Heaiy stated tluti Colonel Di^uon had refdied ta meet Capt. BoberiiOK 
under any oircamstances whatever until he settled with him legally, whereupoK 
the priaoner, on receiving this assorance, bat not before, said that Colonel Dickson ought to 
be immediately challenged, adding, *' If I don't call him out, or challenge him, he migh.t go 
and say I have not done so." I leave the Court to draw their own conclusions. An 
allusion has.been made in these proceedings to a want of energy on the part of^Captain H<nry 
in acting for the prisoner ; but it would, indeed, have been extraordinary for him or for 
any other gentleman to have shown much energy for a cause, the principal actor in which 
showed such callousness to his interests. Captain Henry's task was as difficult a one as 
could be imposed upon mortal man, disgusted and disheartened as he roust have been, on 
the one hand, to find an old brother-officer capable of demanding the guaraotee alluded to, 
and axious as he was, on the other, to preserve untarnished the reputation of his old oorps. 
I will now proceed to advert to the third charge against the prisoner. This char£;e is 
founded upon his letter, dated 4th October, 1861, and addressed to Major-General Foavter, 
the Military Secretary, in which he requests to be allowed to withdmw the application foi^ per- 
mission to retire from the service, made by him on the 1st October, 1861, that application 
having been sent in, as be states, entirely through intimidation. The charge againaat the 
prisoner is that tiiis statement is untre. There can be but little doubt, when the priaoner 
wrou the letter of the 4th October, that the intimidation he aliuded to was at the Adjutant- 
Genurars office in Dublin, on the Isc October ; but becoming at a later period sensible that 
he could not succeed in establishing his charge of intimidation on that occasiom, he 
attempts to make a case against Colonel^ Bentinck, and brings charges of intimida- 
tion as exercised towards him by bis cumraanding-officer, commencing as far back as the 
month of March, 1861. After drawing the attention of tlie Court to the evidence before 
on this point. Colonel Brownrigg continued — 1 repeat here that neither my demeanour 
Bor that of Colonel Bentinck, was otherwise than kind and courteous to Captain Kebertson, 
and that I conveyed my orders to him without harshness or threat of any kind, and that it 
was in order to assure myself that no pressure could have been exercuied towards him 
during the few minutes that he and Colonel Bentinck were ahneni together, that on hia 
return to my room, and on his announcing his acceptance of the offer to receive his applica- 
tion for retirement, I said to him — *' Am I to understand that this is your unbiassed 
decision ?" &o. You have Colonel Bentick's evidence as to what passed between him and 
the prisoner during the time they retired together on that occasion, and the positive contra- 
diction of the former of assertions made by the latter, that Colonel Bentinck had threatened 
to bring him to a court-martial for an affair between him and Lieutenant Bintoul orCaptalsi 
Webb, if be could not get rid of him on^the present occasion. It is only necessary to point 
out the absurdity of such an accusation by the fact that the circumstances thus alluded to 
by the prisoner occurred before Colonel Bentinck was in the regiment The prisoner haa 
been made, in his first written defence, to excite the sympathy of the Court by what he 
describes as the indescent haste in which he was called upon to make up his mind ; but it 
can hardly be admitted that a man conscious of innocence would take long to adopt the 
only alternative which would give him the opportunity of clearing his character from an 
unjust charge. Haifa minute should have sufficed for this. A court-martial, so far from 
having any terror for him, should have been looked upon as the ready mode of relief — as 
the tribunal which would clear him in the face of the world. How then can he complain 
of haste in this matter ? How reproach Sir George Brown for not giving him twenty- four 
hours to decide, when twenty-four seconds should have been ample for a man who felt 
strong in his own right and innocence? 1 can assert that no agitation was obsen-able in 
Captain Robertson's manner when he returned to my room after his interview with Colonel 
Bentinck on the morning of the 11th October, and that I was particularly struck with 
what appeared to me to be the extraordinary coolness with which he asked the colonel 
to recommend him for the adjutancy of a yeomanry corps. Any attempts, therefore, 
to fix upon the military authorities in Dublin a charge of precipitancy or harshness against 
Captain Robertson on the 1st October must fall to the ground. There was ample prima 
yhcie evidence against the prisoner by his own admission, as contained in his letters of the 20 th 
May and 4th July, 1861, to warrant his being placed immediately under arrest, without any 
alternative; and the ends of discipline would only have been met had such a course been adopted. 
Yet the fact of his having been fifteen years in the service weighed with Sir George Brown, 
and induced him to grant the prisoner, as an indulgence, the alternative of retiring^ by 
the sale of his commission, or of appealing to a court-martial as the only means of 
vindicating his character. In what position would the prisoner be if matters had 
remained as they were? It is entirely Captain Robertson's own fault, or perhaps the 
result ofself-interesteted advice, given by those whom he consulted after he had been ordered 
to Dublin on the 80th of September last, that he finds himself in his present position ; 
imd if I am right ia thi^ Utter nonaise, he certainly deseryes sympathy for bi9 weAkjOMi, 




Hid hs, hofrevac, i>fo!iMMd a cDtuMioiisfieas of his oWn inaoMiiee, H lii bat MMOQaUt te 
•appose that he would at oooe have rejected the alternative of retiring firom the eervioe^ 
and woald have eolksited a eoort-martial with the view of a thorough investigation of tha 
cfaargee against hioL Had he done so on the let of OotobeTf what a far pctferrl)le poritiott 
woaM lie have been In to the one he now occupies ? He wonid have been spared the 
odium of the third charge, and all the scandal and unpleasant disclosures that it baa 
-brought with it He wotild have had equal opportunitiea of disproving the first two oharfiss on 
which he is now arraigned ; and he would, at all events, have had the credit of oballeoging 
the inquiry. But, instead uf this, be makes up bis mind to retire from the eervieei A feeble 
attempt has been made to show that the priooner was ignorant of the reason for which be 
waa summoned to attend at my office. Is this consistent with the fact that bis new friend, 
Lieutenant Rintoul, had been told the day before '^ that an order bad gone to Newbridge 
fur him to appear the next d^y before the authorities?" Is it consistent with the fact ef 
the letter from Captain Henry, which he says he placed in my hands, in reference to hia 
affair with Colonel Didcson ? But if the prisoner's etatement, that the intimidation reftrrrsd 
to in his letter of the 4th October. 1861, was the alternative of being tried by coort- 
usartial for the affiair with Colonel Dickson, oruf sending in bis papers, is it notstmnge tlmt 
in hU conversation with Lieutenant Rintoul and Major Jones, on the evening of the let of 
October, 1861, he never mentioned a court-martial in reference to the DiokMn affkir, ami 
does not appear to have spoken of this alternative given by Sir Qeorge Brown through me. 
The only intimidation which I can see as having beenattempted towards the prisoner ia that 
in which Major Jones told him, as he admits he did, that he would be almost certain to bo 
tried by a court-martial for not forwarding his letters throagh the proper channel — an an- 
nouncement of a degree of severity in military discipline for which the Court were, doubt- 
less, quite unprepared. I may here remark that it may be a matter of regret thitt when 
Colonel Bentinck placed in my bands the letter of the Aasistaot Adjutant-General fbrtbe 
Korthem District, and its enclosures, that he did not attach that importance to the corres- 
pondence between Mr. Owen and Colonel Dickson (as contained in Captahi Robertaon's 
letter to Colonel Bentinck, commencing ^* My dear Colonel,'* and dated ** Birmingbtm- Bar- 
racks, Sunday morning*') that they have since acquired, for the prodoetion of that eorra- 
p<mdenee — though not, perhaps, absolutely essential — would have shown that in March, 
1861, the prisoner had made an attempt to obtain an apology fbom Colonel Dickson, 
although there is nothing to show that on fisiling to obtain such an apok)gy, he adopted 
the proper steps to submit the matter to be dealt with by his conmmnding^offiDer. 
The observations I have hitherto addressed to the Court have more particular refsrenoa 
to the charges preferred against the prisoner, and had the iirvestigatlon been confined 
to those charges, I should here conclude my reply ; but the invsBtlgation has extended 
over a much wider field ; such latitude has been allowed to the priaooer that bis 
defence hns become an accusation. Its manifest, if not avowed, object hai been to 
incnlpate Colonel Bentinck rather than exculpate himself. Colonel Bentinck has 
virtually been on his trial, with this great disadvantage—via., that, being himself a 
witness in the case, he haa, by the rules of the court, been excluded during the 
examination of all other witnesses, and has thus been debarred of meeting his 
accusers face to face ; whilst, at the same time, his conversations have been admitted 
in evidence against him as if he had been present and upon his trial. Notwith- 
standmg these disadvantages, however, I felt sattsfled that the trath would ultimately 
become apparent, and that the jsrisoner would fail as utterly as he has dbne in sus- 
taining bis accusations against Colonel Bentinck, whose ehameter, I feel confident, 
I shall vindicate from the false and exaggerated imputations sought to be cast upon 
it. With this object, I shall aak your attention to each of these charges preferred 
against him in its order. First in point of time is the affair of the backooard, or 
rather, as it should be termed, backstick ; for there ia an essential dtfTerence between 
a backboard and a backstick, the latter being used solely on horseback, for the 
purpose of bringing the shoulders and arms into proper position while holding tbe 
retns. Although there is some conflict in evidence ss to the date of this ooonrrenoe, 
I take it to be clearly proved that it occurred in spring, before tlie 10th of April, 
during tbe time the officers were riding with bridooiis. Had It not be^n for an 
attempt to misrepresent the date of this i^ccnrrenoe, I should have made no furihdr 
observations on thU subject ; but the date is of importance as regards the motives 
of Colonel Bentinck, (or if it be shown that the backstick was used before the 10th 
April, 18GI, the impntation that it was u^ed as an instrument of oppression, in order 
tti drive Cspt. Robertson from the regiuient, is alto<sether negatived by the fact that 
up to that period, and until the 9th May, Col. Bentinck was ignorant of the afEsir with 
Col. Dickson, and personally knew nothing affecting Capt. Robertson's character as dn 
ttttcti and a gentleman. I shall refer shortly to the evidence to show how^ csonohisivelar 
the date is proved to be as I have stated. The evidence of Mr. Priee, the ridingi^nastar, 
coupled with the entries in the regimental orders, of itself provee the ditfe to be in 
April. By referriog to (he regimoAtal ordtr-book it if leen that erery ride p^cvioua 
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f io tlri* 10th of Apfrii was exclusfTely and officers' ride, and that no ride betirean 
the 24th of Jul^ and the 9th of A u goat w&i exclutively an pScf^ra* ride \ nndhj 

-refereiice to ibe cgpiea of the half-TnontliLy returns annc^i^d, it fippcAr^ thai fro ni the 

; Sdtb of JqIj to the tit tb of August thpi o wetq only four avnllabls ofHecrrs present at 
head-quarters, which woald not suffice to form a ride. IX the cade rested ou ibis 
evidence alone, it would sufficiently prove the date to have been before the 10th of 
April ; but when we add to this fact that Captain Bragg was quartered in Birming- 
ham previous to the 10th of April, and was present riding with the officers when 

. the backstick was used, and that he was not quartered in Birmingham between the 
monllis of June and September, and did not ride with the officers during that period, 

. it appears to me impossible to controvert this date by evidence founded only on 
recollection, and depiending on hearsay. With the other witnesses the question of 
date is in some measure dependant upon memory as to whether it was in April or 
July : but this is not the case with Captain Bragg, with whom the only question 
is, wnether he was present at the ride when the backstick was used or not. I shall 

• now refer to what I shall term the mistaken evidence as to this date given on behalf 
of the prisoner; and first to the evidence of Major Jones, who, on being asj^ed this 
leading question — *^ Did you, in the month of July, see me exercising with a back- 
stick ? — says ^* Yes ;*' but on cross-examination be admits that he cannot fix the 
date, that he does not recollect whether it was after Colonel Bentinck returned 
from London, in May: and being further pressed, he said he could not swear 
^* that it was not on tne 8rd of April." The next witness is the riding-master, 

• who, when asked the time of the occurrence, says, ^*I could not swear to 
dates; I. believe it to have been in July or August.** He afterwards says he 
was sure it was not in April, and adds that his sergeant-major was absent at the 
time, and that he knows he was absent in July or August, it is pretty clear that 
the riding-master fixed the date by the absence of his sergeant-major, who, it happens, 
was absent in April as well as in July. It is true that when the riding-master made 

'his appearance on the second occasion he was more positive as to date ; but he then 
came to substantiate a most serious charge which he himself had invented against 
Colonel Bentinck — a charge which this coiut has unanimously declared to be un- 
.fonnded and devoid of truth. If the court comes to the conclusion that this affair of 
the backstick occurred in April, and it must come to that conclusion if it believes the 
evidence of all the officers present on that occasion, with the exception of the riding- 
master, can it acquit Captain Robertson of blame in this transaction ? He has said, 
in his first address, that ^^ all matters connected with these transactions were too 
vividly impressed upon his mind (o admit of any mistake or failure of memory on his 
part.*' Can he have been mistaken as to this date ? Can he have forgotten whether 
the occurrence was before or after his interviews with Colonel Bentinck in the months 
of May and June ? Or has he endeavoured to fix an incorrect date, in order to in- 
duce the court to impute false motives to Colonel Bentinck*s actions ? Next, in point 
of time, is the intimidation alleged to have been practised by the order given to the 
prisoner to leave the mess-room. On the 9th May, 1861, Colonel Bentinck met 
Colonel Dickson in Hyde Park, and knowing him to have been a intimate friend of 
Mrs. Robertson, he addressed him on a subject relating to the family affairs 
of Captain Robertson; then, for the first time, he heard of the quarrel 
•between Colonel Dickson and the prisoner, and of the insult which had 
been offered by the former to the latter. Immediately on his return to Birming- 
ham, that is, on the 16th May, 1861, Colonel Bentinck sent for Captain Robertson 
who admitted to him that he had been insulted, and had obtained no apology. It 
was then the duty of Colonel Bentinck to have placed Captain Robertson under 
arrest, in order to bring charges against him tor his conduct ; but as Captain 
Robertson promised to take immediate steps to retrieve his character, Colonel Ben- 
tinck was willing to afford him the opportunity of doing so, and showed in this, bis 
, first interview with the prisoner, as he had done in every subsequent interview in 
reference to the same transaction, even including their last interview on the 1st 
October, 1861, a willingness to save the prisoner from public exposure, and to allow 
)iim, if his retirement from the army became necessary, the opportunity of doing so 
. by the sale of his commission. But as want of energy appears to be a characteristic 
of Captain Robertson, Colonel Bentinck, to stimulate him to action on this occasion, 
thought it well to desire him to absent ^himself from the mess-room until he could 
report to his oommandine officer that he had taken some such steps as he had promised 
towards vindicating his cnaracter. The next morning, that is to say on the i7th May, 
Colonel Bentinck finds Captain Robertson in the mess-room reading a newspaper, 
and addreMCi him in these words, '* Captain Robertson, I shall be obliged to you to 
leave the n>om." This took place in the prepence of several officers, and, although 
Captain Bobertion itatM that the order w aa given in an offennve manner, he hM not 
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rentored to ezamine a single officer present on the occasion in support of his stAte- 
ment. From the circumsUinces above referred to, and about which there is no (Sbtl- 
troversy, it appears that this order to leave the mess-room was the result and necea- 
sary conseqaence of Captain Robertson's own disregard of the order of the prerions r 
day, and that it was not given through any improper motive. Althongh the prisoner 
has alleged that for a period of six months Colonel Bentinck was nsing every species • 
or annoyance, insult, and degradation, in order to drive him from the regiment, yet 
it is a significant fact that from the 16th May. 1861, upon which the last-mentioned- 
alleged acts of intimidation occurred, until the 25th of August In the same' 
year, upon which day the order to attend morning and evening stables' 
was issued, he has failed in proving any act of Colonel Bentinck that even the- 
ingenuity of his advisers can construe into an act of oppression ; for I cannot for a 
moment allow that the order given to Major Jones to abstain from giving the pri-) 
BOner leave of absenee during the colonel's abeenoe can be so construed. It would 
seem that the officers of the rerriment thought that Colonel Bentinck was 'carrying bis 
forbearance too &r, an 1 determincrl themselves to interfere ; heooe the origin of the 
letter to Colonel Bentinck, prepared during his absence in Ireland, of which the court* 
has heard so much. This document, so far as its contents have been proved, appears: 
to have been a letter addressed by 'the officers of the regiment to Colonel Ben- 
tinck, requesting him, as their commiinding officer, to bring under the notice of his 
Royal Highness the General Comman ling-in-Chief. through the Inspector-General 
of Cavalry, certain acts of Captoin Robertson which they thought unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman. Co!onel Bentinck. on receiving the letter, thought that 
there was nothing illegal or improper in if. Acting under that impression, and 
thinking it fair towards Captain RoberUon to make him acquainted with its contents, 
he sent for him, read the letter to him, and at the same time told him he considered; 
it extremely unfair that there should be this document in existence without his know- 
ledge of it, and that, as far as he was acquainted with the proceedings on the part of 
the officers, to the best of his knowledge there was nothing improper in it, as it was 
extremely respectfully worded. Althongh the circumstances relating to the origin 
and signature of that document are altogether forei^ to the charges preferred against 
the prisoner, and can in no case affect his guilt][or mnocence, yet they have formed a 
principal subject-matter of investigation before this court, and one upon which there 
is great conflict of testimonv. I must, therefore, refer to them. An archery 
meeting took place at Edgbaston, near Birmingham, on the 12th July, 1861 
(a date now fixed beyond controversy). Many of the officers were present, 
amongst them Major Jones, Major Biggs, Lieutenant Wright, and Lieutenant 
Harran. Observations upon the conduct of Captain Robertson were made 
so openly at that meeting as to reach the ears of these officers — they are- 
hurt by them, and fear that the hitherto unsullied reputation of their corps and their « 
own position in society may be compromised. Major Jones, Lieutenant Wright, and 
Lieut. Harran return to Birmingham in Mr. Wright's carriage, and with them, while 
on their return, originated the idea of addressing the letter to Colonel Bentinck, to ' 
be presented to him on his arrival from Ireland. The evidence of Lieutenant Wright 
and Lieutenant and Adjutant Harran, as to this having been the origin of the docu- 
ment, is, no doubt, in the recollection of the court. The prisoner relies upon the ' 
evidence of Captain McDonnell, who says he first heard of the document at the end 
of June or beginning of July, as being inconsistent with this origin. In addition to ' 
the positive evidence of the four officers, you have also the positive evidence of. 
Colonel Bentinck himself, who says that he never heard of the document until after ■ 
his return from Ireland on the 15th of July ; yet the court is called upon to believe the 
statement of Lieutenant Rintoul, that on the 5th of June, 1861, upwards of a month 
before the document was ever'thought of, Colonel Bentinck, in a conversation he had 
with him, spoke oF an intention at head quarters to prepare such a document! — ^his 
only corroboration being an entry in his diary — an entry so opposed to the positive 
evidence of so many witnesses that no more reliance oan be placed on it tlian on th» 
now abandoned entry in Major Jones*s note book. Colonel Bentinck has positively 
sworn that he did not know of the preparation or existence of this document untiLit 
was laid upon his table on his return from Ireland, and althongh he admits that from 
this period he was aware of its existence, and in conversation with one or two officers 
he may have said that unless the officers were unanimous in adopting it he would not-^ 
act upon nor forward it ; yet, he tells yon that he did not solicit any officer to sign, 
or to take any active part in its promotion. What is Captain. Robertson's 
return for the forbearance on the port of his commanding officer during the 
period to which I before allnded— that is. from the 16ch day of Bfay to 
the 25th of August? He is uiattentfve to his regunental duties, and generally 
late in attending the orderly-room, Hij conduct in the town of Birmingluun is so 
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disrepatlible as to be the topic of Keneral conrenatton, not only among persona in hfa 
own poMtion in life, but eren amooj^ the workmen of the town. The officers feel that 
the noeftmble notoriety he had acquired reflected upon the entire regiment Major 
Jonea thinka it his duty to remonstrate with Captain Robertson upon his condact, 
and to adfise htm to ba more circumspect Colonel Bentinck, upon hearing of hia 
Qondact, aaks Major Jones if the reporta are true — is informed by him that they are 
perfectly txne^ and directs Major Jonea to teli Captain Robertson that if he again 
heard of auch nuscoodoct he wonld order him into barracks. This brinies ns to the 
next charge preferred against Colonel Bentinck, the order of the 25th August, 1861, 
to attend morning and evening stables. It is not necessary for me to point out to this 
oonrt that, altfaongh in ordinary cases a commanding officer has no rivht to exercise 
inquisitorial power as regards the private habits or amusement of officers under hia 
oommand vben they do not interfere with the due exerotion of their military 
aervioa, he haa an nndonbted right, and it is his boundcn duty, to interfere 
pcompdy and decidedly when the acts of any of tbem are such as to attract puMic 
scandal and reproach, or as being contra bonos mores^ and for the performonce 
of this duty he is responsible to hia military superiors. This trial hap, through the 
pertinaei^ of the prisoner to attempt at all hazirds to injure his commanding 
officer, been dragged ont to such a weary length that parts of my reply will appear 
di^olnted from the fact of its having been prepared at intervals during the 
detenoe, and this must be my excuse for alluding now separately to certain points 
in the priaoner*s third and last address, instead of incorporating my remarks 
in the body of my reply, under their proper heads. Whatever may be the result, Col. 
Heittinck may well be consoled for the attack that has been made on him by the way 
that all the officers of the corps, of all ranks, with the exception of two or three, who 
have become hia assailants, have rallied round him, and have, by those kind and 
honest acts and expressions of attachment which a just and kind-hearted command- 
ing officer can alone inspire, shown how they repuHiate that attempt to iigure 
him, which I shall no further notice, as I could not characterize it as it deserves 
^ wiihont borrowing from the prisoner's address to this court some of his stronu: 

epithets. The cause must be weak indeed which can only be defended by such 
unscrupulous attacks upon witnesses — attacks which could have made no im- 
preasion open such a court as this, and which can be made only to influence 
piiblic opinion. The court have on record my protest ai;ainst the admission of 
evidence of any occurrences as to the third charge anterior to the 1st October ; 
but the prisoner and his advisers would have it otherwise, and he must take the con- 
\ aeqaences. He knew that it was utterly impossible to prove intimidation in Dublin 

I on the 1st October, so that the term was made- to apply to a previous period, although 

' he has been equally unsuccessful in proving his alleged acts of cruelty or oppression 

asainat Colonel Bentinck. No commanding officer is safe from attacks of this sort, 
vrhen such an opportunity has been afforded of making them. No commanding 
officer who conscientiously performs his duty can fail to have some enemies. The 
ordinary routine of military discipline will inevitably produce inconvenience to some, 
and when those inconveniences fall upon unji^enerous natures, enmity is the sure re- 
aulu Every commanding officer has felt this at some time of his life. He may have 
I to cast his major^a horses, or be may have to cheek a refractory subaltern, who thinks 

he does not get aa much leave as his own idea of his merits leads him to expect, or he 
may have to remark upon the absence from parade of a veterinary surgeon's servant, 
Bac'h and all these things are enough with (tome men to eni^ender bad feelings, pro- 
duce anonymoua slanders in newspapers, and to ensure cmhinaiion ««hen circum- 
atancea shall admit of an apparently safe attack. Such attack*^ have been unsparingly 
levelled at Colonel Bentinck under cover of a defence for the prisoner. One of these 
Attacks haa been made in court, and was so reprehensible that the court deemed 
it necessary to summon Colonel Bentinck before them to make him that acknowledg- 
ment which was only his due, and to assure him ofthtir unanimous disbelief of a 
degrading insinuation which was made anninst him ; and I am Kati&fled that every 
member of this oourt, and every person who dispassionately weitzhs the evidence bear- 
ing on this case, will acquit Colonel Bentinck from all moral guilt in these transnc- 
tiuna. I thus conclude this painful and embarrassing subject, rendered doubly pain- 
ful by the duty that has been imposed upon me of contruvt^rting the testimony of 
oficen holding her Maje«ty% commission, with what success the court will decide. 
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NEW SERIAL BY CHARLES LEVER. 

BACH PART TO CONTAIN TWO ILLUSTRATIONS. W "W«2/' 
NOW JfJUDT, PAINTS \ ANJ> % 

OF 

BARBINOTON, 

BY CHARLES LEYEft, 

AUTHOR OF "HARRY LQRRECtUeR/ "CHARLES O'MALLCY," ETC 

WITH ILUI8TRATI0N8 BV "PtUZ." 

LOHDOH! CHAPMAN AND HALL, 198^ PICCADILLT. 
Duiuh: M'GLASHAK AND QILL, 50. UPPER SACKVIIXE^TBEST. 

AKD ALL B<)dK8BLLKR& 



BAILEY'S 

OLD F,STABT,T§HKD 

Shell-Fish & Beefsteak Tavern, 

No. % ft 3, DUKE-STREET, DXTBLIN. 

KICnOI«A8 BAILEY, Pro^ietor, 

RESPECTFULLY informs those Gentlemen who have been in the habit 
of freqaenting the above-Darned Eatabllnbinent, and the Public generally, that he has 
made considerable improvements therein, and has also made such arrangements for carrying 
on the ba»iness as enable him to offer to those who maj honour him with their cuittom 
accommodation which cannot be surpassed by any house in Dublin, combining tho greatest 
comfort with the most moderate charges. Dinners. Hot Joints (the best the market can 
produce), served up in the most supesior manner^ from Five to Seven o*Clock, or Bt^fsteak 
and Oyster and Cockle-sauce at all hoars of the day at la. 6d. per head. Cbops^ Kidneys, 
&c., as usuaL 

Jameson*s Old Malt Whiskey, Brahdy, Ram, Wine, Qalnness's Double XX Porter, 
Drogheda and other Ales, all of the very best quality. 

Arrangements have also been entered into for a constant supply throughout the season 
of the very best Lobsters, Crabs, &c, that can be procured, which he will dispose oC en 
Ipwei^ terms than any other house in Dublin. 

Orders promptly attended to, and sent, carriage free, to all parts of the City. 
Beds, lit. 6d. per Night. 
C Please observe No. 2 & 8, DUKE-STREET. _ 

LAKES OF KILLAByEY. 

THE MUCEBOSS HOTEL, 

(LATE ROCHKS.) 

J. HUBLHY, PBOPMETaB. 

THIS Hotel is situated at the entrance of Muckross Demesne and Abbey, 
and is the largest, roost central, convenient, snd economical Hotel in the vicinity of 
the Lakes. The strictest attention is paid to the comfort of Tourists and Visitors, and the 
most expeditious routes to the different points of attraction, of which It fbrma the veij 
centre, carefully pointed out 

BOATS. CARS, POMES, AND GUIDES READY AT A HOMEIirS I0TI6L 

An OmiiBUS attends each Train to bring YisitorB to and fh>m the floteL FttirfHet «i4 
Peilieieea be acoomtntdeted by the Weik «t ivodin^ duvget. 
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THE 



Efltabliflhed 1826. Constituted by Acts of Parliament 



GOVBBNOB. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRT. 



BEPTTTT-aOVEBNOB. 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF ELGIN AND KINCARDINE. ' 

OBDIKABY BIBEOTOBS. 



JAMES VEITCH, Esq., of Ellock. 
W. a WALKER, Esq., of Rowland. 
JOHN LINDSAY, Esq., Woodend, Perth. 
JOHN DUNDAS. Esq., C.S. 
ANDREW WOOD, Esq., M.D. 
ALEX. J. RUSSELL, Esq., C.S. 
WILLIAM MONCREIFF, Esq., C.A. 



GEORGE ROSS, Esq., Advocate. 
GEORGE PATTON, Esq., Advocate. 
CHARLES PEARSON, Esq , C.A. 
JAKES HAY, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
GEORGE MOIR, Esq.. Advocate. 
H. MAXWELL INGLIS, Esq . P.C.S. 
ANTHONY TRAIL, E«i., W.0. 



The Standard Life Assurance Company <> om of the oldest and most snccessfoi 

of the Scottish Ufe Offices, and the Directors attribute its hig^h position in public favour to 
the unremitting care bestowed on its management, to the liberality which has marked its 
dealings, to the facilities granted to its Policy-holders, and to the soccessful results of the 
bnsineBs, as evinced by the Division of Profits. 



PROGRKSS OP THE COMPANY. 
BTISZHSBS 07 TBB TEAR firom 15th Vovember, 1800, to 15th November, 1800: 



Sums proposed for Assurance, .... 
Assurances Accepted and Policies issued. 
Corresponding Annual Premiums on New Policies, 
Claims by Death during the Tear, exduiive of 
Bonus Additions, 



£807,747 

£705,897 

£22,566 4 6 

£104,826 14 8 



The STANDARD has transacted a larger amount of Business during the last Fifteen 
Years than any other Office ; the Annual Average being upwards of HALF-A-MILLION 
of New Assurances. 



AJUilU AIi BBVBi nrB, upwards of i . £816,000- 

AOOXJMTJIiATBD AND INVESTED FUND, upwards of £1,060,000 

The Directors invite particular attention to the new terms and conditions of the 
StaodaM Poliey 

FBEE ASSURANCE. 

When the Directors are satisBed that persons proposing for Assurance have no inten- 
tion of proceeding b^ond the limits of Europe, from their occupation and other droum- 
stances, as to which information shall be furnished. Policies shall only be subject to the 
condition of payment of the ordinary premium. The assured may proceed to and reside in 
any part of the world without payment of Extra Premium ; may serve in Militia or 
Volunteer Corps, in peace or war, within the United Kingdom j and fukthbr, no policy 
of five years* duration shall be liable to any ground of challenge whatever connected with 
the original documents on which the Assurance was granted. 

Existing Polity Holders shall have the benefit of the new terms and conditions, on 
application to that effect, provided the Directors are satisfied that such new benefit ought 
to ba ootiiSened. .. 

POLICIES OF FIVE TEARS' DURA.TION, not renewed witidn the days of graoe, . 



do not beoomo absolately fbrMted, but may b« renewed within Thirteen Monthii without 
eridenoe of health or habits, on payment of Fine. 

POLICIES OF LESS THAN FIVE TEABS* DUBATION may be renewed within 
Thirteen Months, on very favorable terms. 

The PROFITS of the Company have been divided on six oocasionf:— 1885-40-46, 
1860-66, and 1860. 

EXAMPIiES OF BONTTS ALBEADT DEOLABBB. 



DatepfPoUcy. 


Som In Policy. 


Total Bonus Additions 
np to 1660. 


AdditlDnsL 


Utii Korembcr, 1880, 

: JiJS: :::::: 
:: }IS: :::::: 

1W4 


£ 
3,000 
3,000 
8,000 
8,000 
4,000 
6,000 


£ s. d. 

3,280 

1,680 

1,646 

907 10 

610 

870 0.0 


£ s. d. 
4,380 
8,680 
4,646 
8,907 10 
4,610 
6,870 



Sorrender Yalae granted after one annual payment on with Profit PoUdei, or thr^ 
annual payments on those without Profit, or Loana granted on such Policies within thdr 
value. 

Every infbrmation can be obtained at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company. 

WILL. THOa THOMSON, Manager. 
SAMUEL SMTLIE, Reiideni SeerOarf. 
Dublin, <6, Up. Sa^MBe-st. Itt Jan., 1862. 



EDINBURGH. 
3, GE0RGE-8T. 



DUBLIN. 
66, UP. SAOKVILLE-ST. 



LONDON. 
82, KING WILLIAM-ST. E.C. 



NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 



INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 



The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the NORTH BRITISH INSVRANCE COMPANT wis 
held within the Company's Office, 64, PRINCE'S-STREET, Eoixbubor, on HONDAT, 8rd MARCH, 
1862, in terms of the Conttitatlon of the Company— JOHN ANDERSON, £8^, Sbmiob Duuctor, in 
the Chair. 

A Report by the Directors was read of the business transacted during the year 1861, in which the 
following results were communicated :— 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS recelred during the year 1861, deducting Re-insurances, amounted to £58,766, 16s. 6d 

Bolng £10,466 6s. Id. above I860, and £18,483 6s. abore 1889. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. * 

786 NEW POLICIES had been issued, Assuring the sum of 

AndPayingof ANNUAL PREMIUMS, 

Ill the ANNUITY BUSINESS 179 Bonds had been granted, for which was received 

the sum of 

Tlie ACCUMULATED FUND now amounts to 

And the ANNUAL REVENUE to 



£527,626 
£16,553 



£M,529 16 8 

£1,174,888 6 11 

£214,655 7 9 



On the motion of the Craxbhait, seconded by Qkorox Waxrodbr, Esq., the Report was 
unanimously approved of, and the usual Dividend of 8 per cent^ on the paid-up Capital of the Company 
declared, payably on the 7th April next, free of Income-tax. 

The Offlco-Bearers for the current year were then elected ; and the thanks of the meeting having 
: been voted to the Local Stewards and Agents, the proceedings concluded with a rote of thanks to tlie 
Chairman. 

HEAD OFnCE~64, PRINCE'S-STREET, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFICE-4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LONDON. 



DUBUN BRANCH- 67, UPPER SACKVIU-J^-STHEET. 

JAMES HAMILTON. Resident Secretary. 

DAVID MAHONY. Solicitor. 

MlPiOAi. AoTisBn—Dr. AQUILLA SMITH, 121, Lower Baggot-street 

Local Aoents— HENRY DOWNS, 8, College-green; RICHARD BR£W« 2, Lr. QlonoetUr-ttrtet. 

.- . By .Ordsr of th« Board of Directors, 

DAVID SMITH, Manager. 
JOHN OQILVIE, Secretarr. 
Edinhol^ 3rd March, 1M2. 
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THE NEW MEDICAL HALL, 

do, WESTMOSELAND-ST., DUBLIN. 
J. J. GRAHAM & CO., 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS AND APOTHECARIES, 

^isiillerf of £bbttB rnib ^er&mtb VHvitxn, 

FBOPBIBTOBS. 



SSTABLISHCB 1691. 



(latb PBnra and oo.) 
OkiAr Oi Fairmtig$ ^fOu NoHUty, Gentry, th9 Mtdieai Pro/^uUn, tmd iht Ai5Ik 



The Proprietors trost they will not be deemed preenmptnoas in inylting the attention of 
the Medical Profession to the pvculiar and decided adyantages attendant on their Estab- 
lishment. In opposition to none, bot independent of all, they have endeavoured to place it 
on a footing at once acceptable to their notice, and in itself unexceptionable; and the 
eontiniMd patronsge and support which they so liberally experience f^om the nobility, 
gentry, the faculty, and the community at large, are proofs sufficiently convincing that the 
intrinsic excellence of their system has been fiivoarably appreciated, and has met with 
general approbation. 

THE COMPOUNDING DEPARTMENT, 

(FOB THB ACCURATE DIBPXyBIire OF PHTSIOIANB* AlTD StTROEONS' PBSSCRIPTIONa, ) 

Is reguUted on the most improved principle, under the personal inspection of Mr. J. J. 
Graham, Licentiate Apotheoary, and qualified assbtants, whose attention is exclusively 
confined to the dispensing of Phy«ician8* and Surgeons* Prescriptions, Family Recipes, &£. 
The Proprietors have directed to this branch of their Establishment the moet indefatigable 
and persevering attention, and they tnitt it will be found replete with all the advantages 
of modem Pharmacy, and give a decided satisfkction to those who may honor them with 
their confidence and' support Every offices within the province of an Apothecary promptly 
attended to. 

N.B.— ife«fiCM€j ddivered in allporU of the CUy and SubmrUt alto along the Une of tk» 
Kingiiown Railwaif, free of charge. 

The PharmaoopoBial Preparations, Extracts, &c., are prepared, with the greatest care^ 
in their extensive Laboratory, under the personal inspection of the Proprietors. 

FAMILY MEDICINE CHESTS. 

LAVEMENT INSTRUMENTS, STOMACH and BREAST PUMPS, on the newest sAd most improved 

prinelples, and from the best makers. 
TOILET PEKFUMEKY, and an extensiye asMrtment of SMELLING BOTTLES, of 

patterns etA oeloars. 
ELASno INDIA-RUBBER STOCKINGS and SYRINGES of every descripUon. 
HAIR, NAIL, TOOTH, and SHAVING BRUSHES, in great variety of patterns m&dti 
8UPEBI0R.0LD BROWN WINDSOR, HONEY, and ALMOND SOAPS* 



ADWimSFM^yT^i 



,URir, ttlj4 CX>.. LONDON. MAnTy£iclr.ir^ of Sapeiiof COOdAS *nd 

CFTOCOLATE-S. 
BARTjY Atift Cn * tTofne<ipHf^-l{' fof^itji. In i BAK(tV nnA Co '* ruTinn^fc Ctw^n, la' 
fanrr titi rui! b^tn. H 4<1 nnr fb 1 i nniT 'Ibpiitketa, H 4A TurllJ, 

, m I e li r rt n -i 00: \S HVinV K f OCO a. S n | and Ath T n n Utt^t t, St. y.p r ITi. 

j^ARRT a^rtd en. S JViluMe Pearl lleteHom atid every oUiftT ductlptloa tj C«:oft tud Cli&c^ts. 
fa t>j- ftXl r-fljcpccUMa Grwers and Druj^glita in Dublin, 



TTSTIMONTAL FTtOM THK CKLRflTtJlTFT^ AHPREW URT, MJ>.. RR.S. 
•• TT»TiTiK tf it«l MfftT*. Bahut a^iI Co V fti>T|ih]« Putmnnk md otlipf r« cniu, T h*¥e Mnch tfetfor* 

of thf* trnir-tt TriiiMftH rfn-oii tTip nmrijt. rtf tbHr mn mi Net una la h tx«llent &? tg mMkii Ihemtecw 
ticularty bland kijiI ucctrpT«b1« tfl the mftst dE:lt«^t# lEomucb. 

"Signed, "Asnrric 

*" J«atuu7 38nl, IBM."* 



UR«t 



ApfTita for TTTTniifl, 
JAirES W. SANDFOBD, 

ftd. ICmnLE ADQET 5THEKT, J>UDtm. 



B\RRV k CO/S Oennioe Double 'Siiperfinfe aiid RnTterfine Muatatrl*, prepuirod 
nnrtfr *ii Pntl«lj new patent proocA whereby tho fline Amm&tlc flaror mnd punrency tre tff«o> 
tuU;y preierred. 

5nM br kU reirp^cl'4b1(p IHrncprs ntiA DrspprLifi;, > . 

Prepwtd only by BAJlRY * ro . nt lh<- Rn-hury aleais MUli| 
Agvnt for lrolAT>d^ 

JAMES W. SANDFORD, 
M, Mir>DLE ABBEY STREET, DQBLDT. 



f IN THE SFTORT SPACE OF THREE MONTHB 

3, GREAT BRUNSWiCK-STREET, 

HAS tw5ome natcd for sirperior value in TEA and COFFEE, SPICES. FRUITS, 
mC KLES, mid uTSiy urtkN wLrTiuiE«a t^epiiln^. SUGAR AT LOWE^ MARKET BATZSh 

W. P- UPTON, 
THE lOHDOH TEA WAEEHOlTSEi 3, GREAT BUimSWICK^ST, 

THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN DUBLIN 

Londorij Birmingham, Sheffield, British and Foreigh Fancy Q-oods 

QLASdp CHINA* Ao., 



TTtSTER HOtrSE, 8, DAME-STREET, 

TyiLLtAM C'UTTIP'OKD l>pgs to xmnouace tbat Im preseat Stock of New 

"* Sprlni; GontJUi ^4 now rcplute with trery nuvclty ^f^r the scnJion, And bnvLng btcn selected vltb 
macti carfi and AttcnHnu, Apd pUR^hfttcd Tor Cuh, and owl nK tn the f^tsnt d»prciiIon tti trader, he l« 
determined to fkfTi.T tlie whole o| hin ipltudld^ nif fuln and omAtnentftl stnck ut nrtpFocedente^Uy lotr 
prtcpi. The Stork cfimpriftpar— T'dpipr Machle- Tri; i, Tw^bjfs^ Work lki3i(JL Writing Dc'sku. Ktittrlng 
Bosh, Bioittea^ Ink Stand &, CArd B«4ketA. rablnetnv Bnud B«^ke]ji, WaUot^a Ten CiuldJeii, and 4 Uiga 
aasortoiDnt of Jupftn Tray% WuiteTm'^ and Brf.^ iiA>kcta> ObUiet lioodt. In Rn^cwoodH MAboniny, 
and Wftl nut -Work Boxtju Dreeing CbkcSh Glove Jind KnlttlnK Boi^r, lua Cbrddk'i, Writhi^ T)i?Akfl, 
&c. Ek«tr&-Sllv'er Hnrnd Goodn, In Tta and Coffee si?i* Tea mid Trwl^ly Kettle*, Cuke FlBukctA, 
SaltftUt t'oTer Dbba. Untienre *nd Cnaei Setit, Double *nd Sinflle Branrh Cnndlpttlckd, Ch*tnber 
CandSMtlEjkj, SDttet Cooler t. Sttlbt. Talak ^poona. and Ffirkii, l>tiS3f rt SpAnn« um^ Forki, T{ a, MuJitard, 
and Silt i^pnoiiH^ Fish Curvpni. Sueur Haiilnft, Fnilt Stands, *t -Ifwi?])ery- BroothM, Rlngn^ Eat- 
ring*, {)unrdA, Gold and Plaiod Ni;cklcts,SMrt Studa. Sle«Te Ltnkiv Of>ld arid SI Wet Watehu, ^tc. and 
a nutnber of othtr artklu too nameTous tti in^rt. Frtneh Ormolu Tlrna rkce4, CIccIeb In Alnbut^r 
Ebony^ tnd Bmu, of the hesit maiuifHCturu. Cutk^ry— Kntvei and Forki, rarreriiH Bread KntTii^ 
Butther'i Knlvest. Pi»ti>l KoIitp^Bv Pot'ket and Pun Knlvfti^ atid the Pm«nt siloiin F'^stol Knlf*+ Hasor^ 
Scinon, Ac.» and cr^ry d««:TlpEioii of Cnilery. Omam rental th^partment- Parian. Fn*ncb ChlnA^ 
and Dcihcmlan Gldia Vasen of every de<>cr|ptloct and a; vie, vplendld Luttrei. Plain and Caloni^d f;laai 
Lava Fifjurea anrt Ink Stisnd.4, tftf^thftr wt;h a \nrge aJtwiEmant of every desciiption nf Tnyi GIfisa — 
Decanters Cut and Moulded. Caraffet, Tamblerii, WUiei, Fliigor Biialoa, Battfir Cooler^ Salt*. Dlahe^ 
f<'-fan(| enry deacrif lioa (^£ utictft |ivDiii»cture(l folttbic for Wblomei CliiD&— Ite Vid Bxiuk- 



ASVEftHSSUEMTS. 

I r. 'rGten6r9l Carpet Warehouse, ftc, 
ITos. 22, md 2 a, PARLTAMETrr-STB EET, BUS] 

P SHl^RLDAN begs to call ttttentton to hU ne<v purchefies which life dailv: arriv-ig, 
J[i'r^y^kitktgbeen* «n4imlftl)y early In the market thL »»ea>bil, he has Sfsdured tlje newjL 
designs, and can offer considerable inducements to parties Furnishing. He respectfully caH 
attention to the First Importation of French Manufactured Goods, &a, of exquisitj 
coloring ani deftigfI,Tftnd e^tftfmely iho^erate in price. 

DEPARTMENTS. 



^t^irpeti aiid Hearth Rugs of trety description. 
'Oil Clothrf raiti IS btch to 34 feet wide. 
Druggets, Patent Felts, and Ci:iunb Cloths. 
Mattings, Mats, and Poor Rugs. 



1'able Covers, all kinds. 

Blankets, QuUts, Ac 

Mattress 4nd Bedding, Iron BedMtedda. 

CurUlns, Materials, Poles, Ac 



''f/i. employs tie most competent fitters to lay down CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, and 
KAMPTULICON, &c^ in all ^mrts uf the country. 

22 and 23, t^iRLfAMteSft-STRfeCT, DUBLIN. 

J— - . Fipe,an<J Or^at Loss at 8 and 9, Trlnity-Btr^et. 

P, MOORE, 
11, DAME-STHEET, 

By speoialMoolntmdnt BOOT VLAXmR to his Excelleuby tfhe Earl of OA**llsle» 

KESPECTFULLY informs hfs custoinew, the Nobility and Gentry that he has remored 
to the above spacious Concerns, where a large Stock of the undernamed Goods, 
recently manufactured, are, ready for inspection : — 
Taohting* Boots, Shoo'tlii ^obts, f'ishing Boots, Hantinff Boots, Oastle Dress 



bOridket Slxoes, AIos8tBoa'S'8lioe9, Sc Serraixts^ ^i^Fsitrnff Slio^si 
all manufactured underfbis own immediate superintendence \jj the best workmen, 

MRS. M(>ORK*S Department colnpri^ies the following t—UMliRhlLLA, PARASOl^ 
BfiSsfl, audOlL'D CLOTfl MANUFACTORY, U, DAME-STB£ET, (late of 8 and 0, 
TnnTiy-street.; 

Medicated (Hl'd Silk. " -■ Batbmff Cap^ Hat Cov^a. ^ Oalloshcs, Car Aprons. 
Sponge and Sponge Bags. ' OiPd Lioth Coats and Cajtes. Cap Casea, Gun Caites. 
y: ]/',,' 1^ Repair* done lu the neaieat manner. , ; r 

''- -' ' ~"" ' JOHN FLYNN, 

MILITARY AND MERCHANT TAILOR, 
To the Nobility, Clergy, and (xeritry. 
'I beg^ to" inform you of the arrival of my Spring and Summer Stoek of Fancy Coat and 
Trowwerings,^ which for beauty of design cannot be excelled. My Ready-made WarrnMims 
are replete with all the nuvetiiesof the season, and) being a Practical Tailor, 1 can guarantee 
a perfi-ct dt. 

• Jottl^ FLYNg, Military mJ Merchaat Tailor, 2, EJSEXTBRlDgfi. 

STEAM-PRESS PRINTINQ OFFICE, 

6 & 7^ GKKAT B KU N JS WICK-STREET, 

J. M. O^rOOLE & SON 

1> KSPECTFULLY inf rni tiicir Krieiuls nnd the Pul)Iic that they have 
V taken tiic VKiiy ct»umiuUii)us oaooina, 6 Asv 7, G .EAT BaUNSW.Cii-STREET, 
wikereiu thery have, at vd^y coasAWraltle ex|/eiul;ture, erected c^team Machiuery 
with the beist and most recent improvements ; they are thus in a position to 
execute the largest works with accuracy and speed, and the great facilities at their 
command, combined with the.r uwn |>ersoiial ^uperinteudeuce, enable tbem to make 

Considerable Reductioas in their Scale of Charges. 

PampWettJ printeil at the loweRt |>as»ihle shade of protit. 

In order to meet the wishes au<l requirements of many of their cu&tomers they 
have lately added a Stereotyi)e Foimctry, and also a Lithograph Printing Dejiarfc. 
nent, to their oonuems, which gives them considerable advantages over other 

fea tablemen t3. — 

^fiJ^ A tew Copies oi the Only Authentic ^6port of 

'THE GREAT YE LVERTON T R »Al, 

On biuadVi Prioo Od9 ShiUing* 
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ADVERTTBEyraHra, 



/ 



si James Murray's JErated Fluid Extract of Bark, 

/Tlie f^reat ejtpense of Sulphate of Quinine in crysUls* viijch renders tt the more Habla to 
Varied adulterations^ and Its (>[>m para Live in^olnbilit>% even in that form, requiring tho 
i4:ditioii tjf more or k&a add to faciliute its aol utility, proved to SJp J. Uurrftj- th« 
ciyajjiagea of supplyinjif tho Profiiusion aTul tho Poblic witJs the •* j^Erated Flu^d t]^HtrA«t gf 
Red PefOvUn Bark," in nlikh the btal and mo2^t 3i>lub]e ^t of Cjuinine i^ p^e^nied In & 
BAfe, eajiy, and compendiousJ solution* 'llifl qaanLity of the actual Qnijiinj! p|e4^C (being 
CApable of demons^t ration by analysis^) amounts to ttiree grains df tbut pur« tonic la eactk 
iiuid ouf^ce, viz. two table apo'jn^fuM of tbis " ^rat«d Ejclract*" 

IMPOliTAST. — Anny, Navy, and Hospital Merlical OfScer?^ may n^vr.tw^ supplied by 
"whotesajfl i>fU;^^stfl nbro^id and at horns with ihh Cfinc^itrated (^t^lm^ AAtartivd witii 
Cinchotiia and Qiiiniaj both of which eletnenta are largely yielded by pure red Bark^ wbiO 
macerated on a ^rff^* tc^k in fluid Cumphor. 

If long digested in cylinders under a pressure of SOOltls. onlhe square Inch^ all theacttye 

saline principled of the Ijjirk Att evolved with their tonic qualitie^^ As each operatioti of tht 

machinery requires several cvpu> of Hark at * timai, fcUe c<mdeniied Quinine must be uniform 

in strength. Any quantity can thus be sent to ali veadors, to be ready in a momeut without 

delay, rink o^ bnd Barks, or variable preparationSi . t- 

As tb(3 aikiiloidt muat first bo liberated from Itlnic and other acidji, the processes are 

difficult to combine all tho Bark qualiUes in tbeir nascent state. The medictuat infe^if^ qI 

this condeiiB/ed saline extract caDuot be perfect unleiin tlius prepared in proper engines. 

c With the a bora except utn^ most other acttYe principled of piauid can be macerated bf 

dispcn^r^ dirv<;tly for thetntelee^j in small quantities, auitaUl^ to tbeiy own wanti and 

compounda^ 

Ttiid ^fti and cheap toh^t extracts tll« iHrtnt^ of i«iini^ bLtftfra, roots^ »eds, and leavsi 
in tliH «aine pTop{(rt]nna as are ui^ed for preparing! aicokulic (ij^ciure^^ but without inflaming, 
irritating, or leading to the daJigerof dram -drinking r 

TJie same fopmu.m and wdghts directed by the Colleges should be used with the aama 

ineaHure ofduid Miiji^nesiia and C^mphcir, a.^ thdt of the <id fipirituou« tinctur&sof the ahups. 

In any part of the world c<fticent rated iitfiiifl0ns orfinid eJctracU of the figrlloivingdrtiga. can 

be compEjundtdt if the iugredic]iU» be genuine, and imjueraed In th« miigueiian men«trLinai 

for fimrteen day.-i; 

The medicinal qn all ties of alrie9„ bnohu> gallSf calumbo, ^uaiac, gentian^ bops, myrrh, 
rbubarhT laarAai^ariUj^ valerian, and other plan tit too bulky Ibr spirits, can be besi extracted 
by duid Camphor 

For steeping the above medicines^ dm^^^ta ftTipply jars of combined Camphor and Ma^ 
nesta; over h^tf a gallon i;ach, at 4s. Hd per $£^ the be^t antacid and cordial vahicla fur 
dispi^itHing and for dia.^olving ve^^etable products, without the abu^e of t^pirlts, 

P.S — Phase observeihalcertntn classe.-^ ofdisjeases* Heartburn^ Gr^^^el, und Gout, requira 
A1.K iLKgL'KNT reiibfdie^, liUL'h a-^ duid Alttgneii:! ^ but othtr diMi>rdi-'rs, Fevers, or tluxea, 
DiArrhu-a, 4,c., may pruHt more by ACinut^ous drinks or mtfdidnt-s. For such, a plea^inj^ 
bevi'Hgfc if furmtd. by ACtitvi^Ati^Q dowitofthe I.xtbact or Ql'jsixk, withjiliiiJe Lamujt 
bvitpi p, in W4;iitfr, cidt-Ti itr any nther fiub-a^id drinks, tbus cb^ngmg the alkahiie Magnejiia 
into a brie^k cii rated aoluii^j^n \tf it, 

AKentii !»uppiy printiKl idrtfctinns and formuln for prepaHng extempore extracts from 
tim^ lo tirne^ on thi^ Hiiall Htali^t t'^f tbti knuhk l'KoFi<:a^iu^, and for all puUic IriiLiCutiuiii 
and Diiiptinfarj&s un v^ty vcoooniioul terms, available for ULO^t Lla:»de3 of putiuuta 

From CtiAi Li-A H, i\ TicHOoutsNK, ICsQ ^ Chemiit fo fke ApofhfCarhiM* fftiU, I}uh!tn, 

*My Ukau Sjk JAMita^I have e\amiiitd the bottle marked ^ Sir Jamea Murray *i 
JSruttd thiid Kj£tract iif Bzirk." It t» ^taiiid ei^bt ({rams < if Hoi id constituents per ounDi, 
viz.— Quinine^ 2 74 gndns in the fluid uunce ; 1 ^ grains of Carbmiate of Mague»i4 i Cam^ 
pbur abuuL I grain ^ residue, Bjirk Kx tractive, and Cinch<inia, with Jree Carbonic Acid. 

*■ iSJucvrijh' V'lnra^ 

^■CUAELES R. a TICHBOUUKE." 

From Cir A titles A, CajIEROS, M,D., Bt K I.A., Pro/tsfor ofCh^mitOy. 

" I ha VI* «xfi mined >\ specimen of th^ i1% rated Extract of Cinchona Hark prepar d accords 
lug [i> ^ir Ja:L;ea Miirriiy'd prouea^^ and bu L that in thfce duid ounces there are contained 
5*7^0 ijcaluA of Quiniue. 

••CHARLES A. CAMEltOK.M.D.,M.R.I,A^ 



iij^v^temifiSKiST^ 



CANADA. 



£MI(}BATION 
OFFICE, 




GOVEENMENT OF 
CANADA. 



25, UPPER SACEVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 



TO EMIGRANTS. 

pnMAirt who detfre to bettor .their condition by erolpiitlnR. shonW call, or write, for Information to 
fbe ConidiAn OoVermnent Emigration Oftlee. No. 36. Upper Sackvflle-Atreet Pnblln. It Is well known 
'that the once*UTil ted States no lonsrer offer any Inducements to EmtimintA. The horror* of Clrll War 
in the present and burdensome taxation tn the future, are amnng the unwelcome pmspeeta before 
titose who have sought that Country for a home. Canada now holds out IndocemcoU laperlor to tboae 
tittfed by «ny other Country. The Canadian Government not only give 

FREE GRANTS OF LAND, 

100 AOEES TO EACH SETTLES, 

•lii'eertain loealittei, but the whole of the unsold surveyed Lands of the Province, in Upper and Lower 
Canada, are open for si^. to Sutlers only, at prices which make them almost equivalent tofrM ^ofUf, 
the llneat Agricultural Lands, in a wild state, being obtainable in lots of 100 to 300 Acres, at from 

ONE SHILLING TO FOUR SHILLINGS PER ACRE, 

jpaytMe In easy Instalments, one-fifth only being r^uired down, and KO RENT payable ever after- 

^ggr Farmers with a moderate capital may obtain bargains of cultivated Farms, in desirable locali- 
ties, contlgnous to Markets, Schools. Catholic and Protestarit Churches, etc For example, a man may 
obtain 100 acres of excellent land, 80 acres cleared, and in good cultlTatlon, in one of the finest dis- 
tricts of Canada, within ft few miles of the Railway, with a good House, Bams, and Offices, tor £1,000 
^one-half of the money down, and five years to pay the remainder ; and the same extent of Innd with 
•mailer clearance and less expensive buildings, at proportionate rates, ranging am low as £200- 

The steady p rogyess of the Country, Its prosperous state, the en jovment of real liborty with little or 
no taxation, a good Government an industrious and moral population with kindred sympathies and 
institutions, good and cheap education, a fine soil, italnbrious climate, most ralnnble forests and mine- 
Wis, unlimited water-power and unrivalled means of cbeup and rapid communication throughout the 
Country and with idl parts of the world, are certain indications of the present wealth and future great- 
Dess of Canada, and point it out as the most desirable refuge for those who seek a new home. 

A short passage oT 10 to 19 days by Steamer, every Frldav. from Londondcrrv, or of a month in a 
Sailing Vessel, from an Irish port, lands the Emigrant in Quebec, from which porfwe^nvard there is 
a choice of conveyance by Rail, or in comfortable and elegant river 'iteamers, to all parts of the 
Province, at very, low rates, and undfar the careful protection of Government OlBctals from imposition 
or annoyance. 

• flfTThe Fare— Steerage, from Dublin and the principal towns in the South of Ireland to Quebec by 
•Steamer, is Six Guineas, which Includes railway fare to I>crry, and a plentiful supply of cooked pro* 
visions on the passage. By Sailing Vessel, about Four Pounds. 

Pamphlets. Maps, Ac., published by, and with the sanction of, the Canadian Government, expressly 
for the information of Emigrants, and the contents of which may be Implicitly relied on. and any other 
Information re<|uired, will be afforded on application personally, or by letter postpaid, to the under- 
signed, who has lired in Canada over twenty years, and is well aconainted with its capabilities and 
resources, or te J. A. Doxalosom, Rsq., Canadian Government Emigration Agent, Londonderry. 
Applications may also be made for passage tickets to the advertised Agents of the steamers and 
«aUlngvMsel& 

E. J. CHARLTON. 
Ko. 2^ ^ppor^SackvUlo^atreet, • En^mtion Agent for the Government of CanadA. 

« I>tAlta,lUrch 81, 1862. 



AP ARO VAr 

r^ fkitMrlson court martial : 




3 6105 044 154 875 



